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LABOURS OF THE EARLY MISSIONARIES IN AMERICA, 
(Continued from p. 27.) 


We shall now proceed to record a few brief notices of the other New 
Eugland missions. 

Connecticut.—The members of the church at Hebron built a church 
and gave a glebe in trust to the Society for the benefit of a clergyman, 
earnestly requesting that one might as soon as possible be sent; but 
as the Society, owing to want of means, was unable to comply with 
this request, they promised to allow a stipend of 802 to Mr, Cotton if 
he would undertake the voyage to England, and should be admitted 
to holy orders. 

Mr. Cotton had been educated for the ministry, and had for some 
years read the prayers of the church and sermons to the people. He 
readily accepted the offer; went to England in 1752, and was or- 
dained, together with Mr. Camp, who had been rendering similar 
service to the members of the church in Middleton and Warwick, and 
with a like happy result; for his congregations also shewed their 
anxiety for the blessing of a duly authorized clergyman by building a 
church, and securing a glebe for his maintenance." 

Mr, Cotton, however, was not permitted to exercise his ministry 
in New England. On his voyage back he was seized with the smuall- 
pox, and died within seven days after landing in his own country. 
Hebron was singularly unfortunate in its attempts to procure duly or- 
dained missionaries; for, seven years prior to this, Mr. Deane, another 
graduate of Yale College, who was sent to England as candidate for 
holy orders, having been admitted deacon, was, in returning, lost at 
sea, together, as is supposed, with all the passengers and crew, for the 
vessel in which they embarked was never afterwards heard of.| A 
third candidate, Mr. Usher, son of the Rev. James Usher, the mis- 
sionary at Bristol, was taken prisoner by the I’rench in his passage 

* Abstract of Proceedings, 1752, p. 38. 
; + Ibid., 1746, p. 42. 
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he died of the sm: lpox. 

It is gratifying to find that, in spite of various discouraging circum- 
stances, so many of the New England congregations exhibited a hearty 
and spontaneous affection for their church by complying with the 
Society’s rule in building a church and setting apart a glebe. This 
was done at Marblehead, where, on the petition of the inhabitants, 
Mr. Peter Bours, educated at Harvard College, was ordained to ofh- 
ciate in 1753. A like provision was made for the missionary at 
Norwalk and Ridgefield. At Newbury the people built a second 
church, and undertook to pay a moiety of the assistant curate’s sti- 
pend; the other moiety (20/.) being furnished by the missionary 
whom he was to assist. The person fixed upon was the Rev, Edward 
Bass, B.A. of Harvard College, the future Bishop of Massachussets; 
and as nothing connected with the e arly history and character of the 
first American bishops can be uninteresting, the following letter, intro- 
ducing him to the notice of the Society, is inserted :— 


“* Rev. Sir,—The bearer, Mr. Bass, is a young gentleman bred at 
Harvard College, and has preached for some time among the dis- 
senters to good acceptance, but now, upon mature consider ration, 
thinks it his duty to conform to the dire of England, and come 
over for holy orders, and to be appointed to the new chureh in New- 
bury. Both Mr. Plant and the people are highly pleased with him, 
and, indeed, he is universally well spoken of as a man of piety and 
sense, a good preacher, and of an agreeable temper. He brings full 
testimonials from the college, where he has lived, I think, about ten 
years, which are confirmed by the clergy of Boston, &e. A person 
so qualified and recommended can never want your favour and 
assistance. 

‘There is one thing in particular wherein he desires your assist- 
ance—viz., that you would do what you ean to dispatch his business 
speedily, beeause he has never had the small-pox, which he is fearful 
of, it having proved fatal to many New England men in London, 
and besides, Mr. Plant's ill state of health is another reason for his 
returning as soon as may be. 

“Mr. Bass is a distant relation of mine, and I shall esteem the 
favour shewn as an addition to those already conferred on, 

“ Dear Sir, your affectionate brother and humble servant, 

“i, MILLER.* 

“ Braintree, in New England. 


Mr. Bass was, accordingly, after a full inquiry into his qualifica- 
tions, ordained ; and in April, 1753, it was reported from the mission 
of Newbury that he “ had behaved to their universal satisfaction.” + 

The town of Salem was formed into a church mission, and Mr. 
Brockwell r vel to it, as the more important place, from Scituate, 

1739. * He was received with great joy, and found a handsome 


* Original Letters, vol. xiii. 
+ Abstract of Proceedings, 1754, p- 48, 
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and well-furnished church, with the ten commandments in gold letters 
upon black, and the Lord’s Prayer and the Creed in black letters upon 
gold, at the communion table. The congregation seemed seriously 

disposed to adorn their profession with a Christian course of life.’ 

Like other parts of New England, however, Salem was exposed to 
the exciting effects of the visit of the Methodists. In a letter, dated 
June 15th, 1741, Mr. Brockwell says, “ The distractions Whitfield 
and Tennent have made in these parts are very great ; some labouring 
under a high spirit of enthusiasm, others of antinomianism, and others 
under despair, and what is yet stranger, the very children are affected 
by their parents’ uneasinesses, and talk nothing less than they of reno- 
vation, regeneration, conviction, and conversion, though neither chil- 
dren nor parents understand the meaning of the terms they continually 
cant about. And even from eight years ‘old to twelve or thirteen they 
assemble in bodies to vent the imaginary profusions of the Holy 
Spirit in disorderly praying and preaching; nay, the very servants anid 
slaves pretend to extraordinary inspirations, and under the veil thereof 
cherish their idle dispositions, and, in lieu of dutifully minding their 
respective businesses, run rambling about to utter enthusiastic non- 
sense. ‘The Wesleys and Whitfield are expected here in the fall. 
We universally dread the consequences of their coming, and I am 
sure as to myself I should be glad of the Society’s direction how to 
behave in such perilous times. ‘The two former, if enemies, are 


powerful ones, men of great capacities and fortified by a large fund of 


learning, whereof Whitfield is destitute, and therefore the victory over 
him neither difficult nor glorious, however he may boast in his lying 
and scandalous journals. If the venerable Society please to favour 
us with their instructions how we are to treat these itinerant preachers, 
the sooner the better, that we may be armed against the approach of 
(I fear) these enemies to our church and constitution,” 

Who the principal followers of Whitfield in America were at this 
period we learn from ne following extract of a letter written by Mr. 
Brockwell, in 1748: “ As to the convulsions in religion raised here 
by the emissaries of Whithela such as Cowper, Tennent, Rogers, 
Davenport, Bewel, &c., they still continue breaking out in different 
parts, and, as the church has steered clear of this religious phrenzy, 
s0 [ think we have gained by their confusions, seeing the beauty and 
harmony of government has opened the eyes even of those who were 
blinded with prejudice.” + 

A considerable number of the candidates for holy orders was com- 
posed of those who had been brought up as dissenters, and several 
had actually been dissenting ministers. Of the latter class, the Rev. 
Solomon Palmer was appointed, i in 1755, itinerant missionary for the 
district surrounding New Milford and Lichfield, aud in the followin: r 
year, Mr. Macclena: gen was ordained to the charge of an equally ex- 
tensive tract of country round George Town and F ranckfort. 

Mr. Macclenagen was specially recommended “ on account of his 

* Abstract, 1739, p. 47. + Orig. Letters, vol. iv. p. 60. 
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uncommon fortitude, and a mind cheerfully disposed to undergo the 
dangers and difficulties to be expected in that mission.’”* 

The other missionaries of this period reported favourably of the 
state of their congregations and the growth of religious principle. 
The Rev. John Graves, of Providence, himself described as most 
acceptable to his people, who wrote humbly to thank the Society “ for 
sending so very worthy a person, whose behaviour won the esteem 
of all,’ says that his church was crowded.t 

‘rom Salem, in 1756, Mr. Macgilchrist writes “ that true religion 
gains ground there, and his communicants increase; and that the 
church of England is of considerable service in that country, not only 
to those who are within her pale, but to those likewise that are with- 
out, and disown all obligation to her, for by the light she holds forth 
to them, they perceive many of their errors, and are much brought 
off from their rigid ways and antinomian principles, and often perceive 
the truth, except in such doctrines as immediately affect their sepa- 
ration.’’} 

We are told also that the church at Ripton greatly flourished under 
the care of Mr, Newton. 

Many of the settlements, however, were in a deplorable state of 
spiritual destitution; thus the Rev. Mr. Thompson, who gives a 
satisfactory account of his own mission at Scituate, in respect to the 
attendance on the means of grace, both of the English and Indians, 
informs the Society in 1755, that he had been, on invitation, to per- 
form the services of the church at Plymouth, where, although the 
town had been settled more than 120 years, the liturgy of the church 
of England had never before been used in public.§ 

The Kev. Jacob Bailey, itinerant missionary for the eastern fron- 
tiers of Massachusetts Bay, states that in the county of Lincoln, which 
contains a population of 1500 familes, scattered over a country ex- 
tending one hundred miles in length and sixty in breadth, he found 
no teachers of uny denomination, save only a number of illiterate 
exhorters who ramble about the country. The people were a mix- 
ture of several nations, languages, and religions; but pretty constant 
in their attendance on divine worship. 

The following year he writes that his communicants at George 
‘Town had increased {rom seventeen to fifty, and “ that it gives him 
great satisfaction to find industry, morality, and religion flourishing 
among a people ull of late abandoned to disorder, vice, and profane- 
ness. :'|| 

That the eflect of his presence and labours among them were 
such as he has deseribed, seems probable from the subjoined testi- 
mony to his character by an elder brother in the ministry, Mr. Caner : 

“Tt is a great pleasure to me to hear, as I have repeatedly, that 
Mr. Bailey, lately sent missionary to Kennebec, is highly useful there, 


\bstract, 1756, p. 37. t Ibid., 1757, p. 44. 
t [bid., 1756, p. 39, § Ibid., 1756, p. 38. 


| Ibid., 1762, p. 3. 
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by his diligence, prudence, and exemplary conduct. ‘That county, 
though a frontier, peoples very fast. Had they the happiness of two 
more such missionaries, one at the western, the other at the eastern 
boundary, as Mr. Bailey is in the centre, the whole country would 
unite in one profession, without any perplexing disputes or differing 
sentiments. But this isa matter which must be referred to the wisdom 
of the Society.”* 

It is only just to notice from time to time the patient and perse- 
vering labours of some of the missionaries. ‘The Rey. Mr. Punderson 
remarks, ina letter written by him, Nov. 12th, 1762, that although he 
had entered upon his thirtieth year of service, he had during that long 
term been enabled to officiate every Sunday except one ; and that amid 
many difficulties and discouragements he saw much to cheer him. 
In Guilford, Newhaven, and Blandford, he had six churches and 160 
communicants. 

Altogether he had, by the blessing of God on his endeavours, 
been the means of raising eleven churches in Connecticut.+ 

Several instances occurred about this time of gifts or bequests for 
the endowment of the church in different missions. Mr, Samuel 
Colburn, of Braintree, left land for the site of a church, and 200/. 
currency towards the expense of the building; he left also an estate 
of 111 acres, with a house upon it, for the permanent endowment of 
the church. “ A handsome benefaction,’ as Dr. Miller, the nils= 
sionary, observes, “ from one who was only a private sentinel in the 
provincial troops, and died in the expedition against Crown Point.’ + 

But there were some who looked anxiously, beyond the settlement 
of their own minister, to the better organization of the church itself. 

The Rev. Dr. Macsparran, who was for thirty-three years a mis- 
sionary at Narragansct, in Rhode Island, and deserves a favourable notice 
for the pains which he took in catechizing the negroes, having long 
felt and complained of the practical evils arising from the anomalous 
position of a church without a bishop, bequeathed by his will, bearing 
date May 23, 1753, a farm with house thereon, as a convenient 
residence for a bishop, with this remarkable proviso, that at least the 
first three bishops in direct succession be born and edueated in Great 
Britain or Ireland, and that the said bishop be sent at farthest within 
seven years after the decease of Ins wile, who was to hold the property 
during her life-time.§ 

It is difficult to see how the first bishop that should be appointed 
could derive any benefit from a bequest saddled with the former of 
these conditions. 

In 1762, Wentworth, the governor of New Hampshire, having 
authority from his majesty to distribute by grant many tracts of land 

in that province, made over to the Socicty a lot of about 300 acres, 


severally in 120 new townships, together with a alebe for the use of 
| b = ~ 


the clergyman. 


- + ee _ ——— —— ——E = — ———E ome 


~ Abstract, 1763, p. o2. 
} Ibid., 1758, p. 38. 
§ Journal of Society, vol. xiv. p. 67. 


* Unbound Papers. 
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The following address to the Society from the clergy assembled in 
annual convention, states some particulars which ae w orth recording ; 
but is now quoted to shew that the clergy of New Kingland had more 
correct views as to the best mode of binding a colony to the mother 
country than statesmen and politicians at home, 

“Rev. Sir,—The clergy of this and the neighbouring government of 
Rhode Island, both missionaries and others, being now together at 
their annual convention, beg leave to mention to the Society some 
few things relative to these churches. In general, the missions of 
these governments are ina laudable state, but we are sorry to say that 
Christ Church, in Boston, is still affected, and greatly suffers by the 
divisions that prevail in it. The church at Cambridge, which has 
been in an unsettled condition ever since Mr. Apthorp’s Yesignation, is 
now hap pily supplied by the arrival of the Rev, Mr, Sergeant. 

« At Taunton, Mr. Lion is labouring very dilige ntly, and not without 
good success, supported only with the small encouragement of 380/. 
sterling per annum and his parsonage. His labours are likewise ex- 
tended to Bridgewater, the distance of ten miles, and sometimes to 
Middleborough, about fitteen miles. 

“The glebe of ‘Taunton may be worth about 62. sterling per annum, 
and the people have lately built a new and very decent parsonage- 
house, and in other respects have faithfully exerted themselves to- 
wards Mr. Lion’s support; we cannot therefore but hope the Society 
will encourage their attachment, and his industry and usefulness by 
— some further provision for his maintenance. We understand 
by the Rey. Mr. Bailey that the Society have agreed to establish a 
mission upon Kenne ‘bee Rive ‘r, when the people can find a suitable 
person to recommend for that purpose. ‘They conceive they have 
now found such a one, and have accordingly recommended Mr, W. 
Wheeler, the bearer of this, who is well known to several of us, and 
deservedly bears the character of a person of sound principles and 
good morals, firmly attached to our government and constitution, both 
in chureh and state, and from whom we conceive the Society may 
promise themselves a faithful and prudent mnissionary, if they shall 
think proper to employ him. 

“. . . . It is, however, a great discouragement to those who 
would offer ine mse ee s to the service of these American churches that 
they are still obliged to submit to the di anger and expense of a voyage 
of one thousand leagues long to qualify themselves for that service. 
Since the first settlement of Chris stianity, so large a continent as this 
was never known without a resident bis shop. We flattered ourselves 
that such an extensive territory as was heretofore possessed, and hath 
since been added to the British dominions by the late war, would cer- 
tainly have been followed by some provision of this kind; but especially 
the late popular tumults in these colonies, we imagined, would have 
strongly pointe d out the necessity of such a ste p towards the uniting and 


atiaching the colonies to the mother country, and have silenced every 
} 


OD) lection th at could be raised against it. 
“We are 


too remote and inconsiderable to approach the throne, yet, 
could his 3 


lajesty hear the voice of so distant a people, the request for 
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din American bishops would appear to be the cry of many thousands of | 
Ing ; his most faithful subjects. We do, however, think ourselves happy in i ; 
more this, that the Society will omit no favourable opportunity of repre- a 
ther senting the advantages that may accrue to these colonies, to religion, . | 
aud to the British interests, by condescending to this our request. 2 
ont of «We bless God for the great and good effects of the Society's care - | 
er at and attention to these colonies, and hope it will please God that they J 
some may become instrumental in obtaining this further invaluable blessing : | 
ns of of resident bishops for America. a 
that « We are, with great veneration, the Society’s dutiful and obedient, a 
y the and, Rev. Sir, your most humble servants, . 
1 has Epwarp Bass. H,. Caner. _ 
on, is KipwWARD WinsLow. JOHN UsHer, \ 
S. FAYREWEATHER, E.BenrR. THOMPSON, i 
thout Jacos BAILEY. Wit. M‘GiLcurist. 4 
B01, J.Wincate WEEKS. JOHN TROUTBECK. . 
» OX. A. WALLER. W, SERGEANT. o 
es to Joun Lion. JAMES GREATON. a 
“ Boston, June 7, 1767.” a 
oe The missionaries kept up for three quarters of a century their im- ; 
: oe portunate demand for resident bishops ; and these appeals and remon- ia 
aie strances, though unavailing for the time, may not be without their use . 
ain forthe statesmen and churchmen of a country which is still mistress of bag 
a! so mnany and important colonies. i 
aye rhe Rey. lf, Dibblee writes thus, Oct. 1, 1767 :— 
ern “We cannot but flatter ourselves that our superiors will be made 
cies sensible of the importance and necessity of settling an episcopate in 
W. America, in regard to the interest of religion, the obliging their best 1 
poe friends, the safety and security of the Government, when we have so iF | 
pas powerful and reputable a body as the venerable board to solicit in ie ; 
both our favour. God have merey upon us, if the provinces here should " 
sade throw off their connection, dependence, and subjection to the mother f | 
hall country ; for, how much soever they are divided in religious sentiment 


among themselves, yet they can unite heart and hand to oppose and 
who check, if possible, the growth and progress of our holy chureh, which, 
that like rising Christianity, springs up and flourishes, out of their religious 
confusions ; and extremely sorry, indeed, we were to find the venerable 
board so reluctant to establish any more new missions in and about 


‘a ‘ 
ave 
t 


a New England, in consequence of late clamours; whereas I think it 
wen unpossible the present missionaries can supply the spiritual wants of 
aii the people.’’* ah 
are Another letter, dated the same year, from the Rev. James Scovil, is 
slip too instructive to be omitted, He says, July 6, 1767 :-—“ The church 
ave people in my cure appear to have a serious sense of religion, and a | 
al hearty love and affection to our excellent church, which makes them ae? 
jane greatly lament the deplorable condition of the church in these parts, | 
4 for want of resident bishops, to ordain, govern, and confirm those of 
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our own communion. ‘They who live in England, where the church 
is rather triumphant, can have but a faint idea of its truly militant 
state here in New England, where the dissenters take occasion to 
insult and revile us, even for want of that discipline which they so 
unjustly and clamorously oppose. Though they would be thought 
the greatest friends to liberty, yet I doubt not they would think it a 
great degree of oppression, and even persecution, to be obliged them. 
selves to go 3000 miles for what they judged essential to the perfection 
of their church, and I trust in God we are as conscientious in the 
profession of the truth and adherence to the most pure and primitive 
church in the world, as they can be in their errors. They have plen- 
tifully reproached us with the hated name of Jacobites, persons dis- 
affected to the present royal family, of blessed memory ; but when the 
stamp act brought our loyalty to the test, 1 thank God the scale turned 
greatly in our favour. While we sensibly feel all these disadvantages, it 
fills us with real grief and concern to find the venerable Society de- 
clining to open any more missions in New England. ‘They, under 
God, by their generous bounty and pious liberality, have been the 
nursing fathers and chief supporters of the languishing church in this 
land, for which unspeakable favour our warmest sentiments of grati- 
tude and duty will always attend them; and we most humbly and 
~arnestly beg the continuance of their patronage and kind assistance, 
so long as our circumstances continue upon all accounts so truly 
pitiable.’”’* 

The Rev. Samuel Andrews, missionary at Wallingford, writes much 
in the same style (Oct. 8, 1767.) «There appears,” he says, ‘ to be 
nothing wanting in this country, in the present day, in order that our 
church should flourish in every part of it, but resident bishops and a 
proper support of government, towards the effecting of which, if the 
degeneracy of the age is such that the political and religious interest 
of the nation cannot prevail, what other arguments have we reason 
to hope will?” 

“T will only add, for the sake of the best of churches,’’ says Dr. 
Johnson, 1769, «that, though I am sensible nothing can be done as to 
providing an American episcopate, in the present unhappy condition 
of things, yet 1 do humbly hope and confide that the venerable Society 
will never lose sight of that most important object till it is accom- 
plished, for, till then, the church here must be so far from flourishing, 
that she must dwindle and be contemptible in the eyes of all the 
other denominations,” 

Dissatisfaction with the British government was now becoming 
more and more general, and the temper of the dissenters may be 
gathered from the following extract of a letter from the Rev. Samuel 
Peters, missionary at Hebron, in Connecticut :— 

« June 25, 1768. 

“T spend most of my time endeavouring the good of these people 
within the circle of thirty and forty miles, but, by some evil fate having 
seized the dissenting teachers and their adherents, nothing seems worth 
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* Unbound Papers. 
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their notice or consideration except the glorious idea of an Oliverian 
revolution, or something as bad. ‘The peasantry I have often heard 
say that they had rather (notwithstanding their religious tenets are 
bent upon John Calvin's wheel,) be under the government of the Pre- 
tender, the French, Dutch, or Spanish monarchies, than to submit to 
acts of a British parliament, or an American episcopate. You may 
have a faint idea of what doctrines are generally taught by those 
enemies of peace and order, by reading Livingstone’s scurrilous letter 
to my lord of Landaff.* Livingstone has now immortalized his name 
with the American puritans. ‘That man is the greatest patriot who 
blows the loudest blast in honour of their mighty hero, Livingstone. 
Was his lordship, the worthy ordinary of Landafl, now in America, 
he could find but little grounds to give a better character of its inha- 
bitants than appears in his very excellent sermon.” 

This growing discontent is noticed in the letters of the other mis- 
sionaries. ‘The Rey. EK. Dibblee, of Stamford, Connecticut, says, Oct. 
18, 1768 :— 

«With pleasure I can inform the venerable board of the peaceable, 
flourishing, increasing state of my parish, and of their firm attachment 
to our happy constitution, both in church and state ; notwithstanding, 
party rage never ran higher; and, under the specious pretence of civil 
and religious liberty, every art is used to throw us into all imaginable 
confusion, and to prejudice his majesty’s subjects against the conduet 
of the government in being, and our religious constitution in particular. 
We hope in God for better times, that the provinces will obtain redress 
of just grievances, and effectual provision be made for the support and 
encouragement of our national religion in these remote regions, and 
the subjects of it delivered from their fears and insults, and indulged 
in the full enjoyments of their religious profession and church govern- 
ment.’+ 

The following extract of a letter from the Rev. Bela Hubbard con- 
tains allusions to the growth of party spirit, and to the efforts of him- 
self and his brethren to maintain the cause of peace and loyalty :—*« I 
can say it with sincerity, that | have faithfully endeavoured to dis- 
charge my duty as a servant of the Society, and as a minister of Jesus 
Christ, and 1 trust that my labours in the vineyard of Christ have not 
been altogether in vain. I have not failed to exhort them in these 
unhappy times to let the world see that churchmen fear God and 
honour the king—to do their utmost to live peaceably with all men— 
not to use our liberty for a cloak of maliciousness, but as the servants 
of God ; and I know of no disposition in any one member of our excel- 
lent church to go over to the party of the sons of liberty (though 
lalsely so called) who have given so much trouble to the mother 
country, and to all in her colonies who are friendly to the cause of 
the nation— Newhaven, Jan. 10, 1769."§ 

The Rev. Matthew Graves speaks out on the subject in the strongest 
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* See the Bishop of Llandaff’s (Dr. Ewer) Sermon preached at the anniversary 
of the Society, 1767. 
+ Unioans Papers. t Ibid. § Ibid, 
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terms. He says, May 4, 1768, “ ‘The present aspect of duty and reli- 
gion is here very deplorable. Instead of invoking Heaven for true 
knowledge and sanctifying grace, hell is ransacked for infidelity and 
perverseness, All their devices are to oppose authority, and prevent 
episcopacy from residing among us. But I trust and pray, nay believe, 
that He which sitteth in the heavens shall laugh them to scorn, the 
Lord will have them in derision. 1 would send you some of our 
papers, wherein the Bishops of Gloucester and Llandaff particularly 
ure treated in the most scurrilous manner, did 1 not know that you 
have them regularly sent over. I verily believe, were we blest with a 
bishop here, the dissenters would decay and vanish, as water thrown 
on the ground, and our Sion flourish as the cedars of Lebanon,’’* 
The Kev. Roger Fiets writes as follows :— 
** Simsbury, June 25, 1768, 
“There have been several efforts lately made by the dissenters to 
oppress me, as well as my people, as the bulk of New England is un. 
easy at some late regulations of the government on your side the 
water, and look on us missionaries and our parishioners as too much 
connected with Europe. But the cruelties and oppressions of dissenters 
only tend to unite us more closely among ourselves, and add to our 
numbers.” 
Another warning voice from the Rey. J. Leaming, missionary at 
Norwalk, in Connecticut, may be here added :— 
‘* May 10, 1768, 
7] wish it was in my power to paint in liv ely colours the necessity 
there is, both in a civil and religious view, of our superiors’ 
giving attention to the aflairs of the church of England in America. 
If the church is neglected at this juncture, America is totally ruined. 
And those of us who have been faithful to give notice of the true state 
of affairs, will be the first victims that will fall in this sad catastrophe."+ 


The subjoined account of a missionary tour by the Rev. Richard 
Mansfield will convey some notion of the wide tracts of country which 
were entirely unsupplied with the ministrations of religion. The occa- 
sional visits of a clergyman were doubtless highly valued by a people 
almost entirely cut off from Christian communion, but could hardly 
avail to prevent their gradual deterioration ; and we are guilty of no 
extravagance in attributing much of the religious indifference, as well 
as of the hostility to the church, which prevails in the New England 
states, to the want of an early provision of the appointed means of 
grace. ‘The letter is dated Derby, Sept. 25, 1768 :— 

“In my last, I undertook and performed a long journey, and visited 
a considerable number of the professors of the church of England, in 
seven or eight different towns of the colonies of New York and Massa- 
chusetts Bay, who live at a great distance from any minister of the 
church of england, and who are very desirous of missionaries coming 
among them. At Lainsborough, a town within the province of Massa- 
chusetts B: iy, | found a considerable number of serious and sensible 


— _- _- = 


* Unbound Papers, T Ibid. 
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professors of the church of England, who, having been tired out with 
the very rigid doctrines of the enthusiastic independent teacher of the 
town, had embraced the church of England, built them a small church, 
in which they constantly meet, and join in our liturgy, and in reading 
and hearing good sermons. Here I preached a lecture and performed 
divine service, as 1 did also at Williamstown, another town in the 
same province, about sixteen miles north of Lainsborough, where there 
are also a number of families who profess for the church. I then pro- 
ceeded northward to the towns of Pownall, Arlington, and Manchester, 
which lie in the western parts of those lands which were patented out 
into townships by the late governor of New Hampshire, and after- 
wards annexed to the colony of New York. Here 1 found a consider- 
able number of families who were professors of the church, to whom | 
preached, performed divine service, and baptized their children ; and 
the people of other denominations in general gave their attendance, 
and seemed very desirous of instruction. The town of Arlington, which 
consists of about thirty families, is settled almost entirely by church 
people, and Captain Hawley, a principal planter, has constantly read 
service and sermons in his own house, where the people have attended, 
by which means a sense of religion hath been kept up among them. 


But the other towns in these parts having been settled by people of 


diflerent denominations, from different towns in New England and 
New York, can agree in nothing, and having no ordained ministers of 
any kind, and no teachers, excepting some strolling, ignorant, enthu- 
siastic anabaptist and new-light exhorters, and some of them also 
scandalously immoral in their lives, are in danger of falling into entire 
religion. If the society, therefore, should see fit to make a mission 
at Arlington, it would be likely to be of very great and extensive ser- 
vice. Manchester and Arlington, the most northern towns which I 
visited, are about a hundred miles distant from Derby. ‘The people 
expressed themselves very thankful to me for coming among them, 
but being new settlers, and generally poor, were not able to con- 
tribute to me half enough to defray the expenses of my journey. On 
luy way homewards, | preached at New Concord, within the colony 
of New York, about twenty miles distant from Albany, where there 
are about twenty families of the church of England, who hope that 
Mr. Bostwick, a candidate for holy orders, will be ordained and 
settled among them. 1 was employed near three weeks on this journey, 
and in the time baptized thirty-two infants and two adults.’’* 

It is sometimes said that the principal difference between the church 
and dissent is one of ecclesiastical government, and that practically it is 
of little consequence to the people by what denomination of ministers 
they are instructed. It were easy to prove by argument the exceeding 
‘iallowness of this popular remark, but it seems more appropriate to 
our present subject to shew by the facts of history how the doctrines of 
revelation, and the sacraments ordained by Christ himself, have become 
mutilated or neglected through the want of a divinely constituted 
Church, With this view the following statement, as to the general 


* Unbound Papers. 
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neglect of baptism is cited. It was sent home by the Rev. John Tyler, 
missionary of Norwich, in Connecticut, in Jan. 1770:— 

“Since I came into this mission, I have observed that the 
professors of the church do, and have in times past, very much 
neglected bringing their children to the sacrament of baptism; and 
are, aud have been themselves, extremely backward in becoming 
partakers of the Lord’s Supper. This evil practice in the churc) 
people here, with respect to baptism and the Lord’s Supper, they 
seem to have learned while dissenters; and upon conforming to the 
church, are not without difficulty cleared from a tincture of this evil 
The anabaptists are numerous in parts adjacent—some few here ; ani 
the dissenters here seem too generally to consider baptism of infants, 
or indeed the baptism of any, to be a matter of no great importance 
in religion ; and, though they do not seem in their principles to despise 
the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, yet their superstitious notions 
about it produce effects almost (I may well say) as injurious to 
Christianity as their contempt of baptism ; for they seem too generally 
to consider the Lord’s Supper as no means of salvation, but rather a 
a solace for those whom they imagine to be out of the reach of all 
possibility of perishing; and then they seem to think (and not without 
reason) that the participation of the Lord’s Supper is not a matter ¢f 
pressing necessity to such ; and for any others to partake who are not 
thus qualified, they seem to imagine cannot be, without almost infinite 
hazard to their souls; and accordingly, in this large and populous 
town of Norwich, containing, I suppose, at least twelve hundred 
families of dissenters, there is not in all these but only a very small 
und inconsiderable number of communicants. 

“ Doubtless you will say, ‘Why, indeed, my account is somewhat 
extravagant, or else I live in a town peculiarly fanatical.’ True, sir, 
this town, and those adjacent, are rather uncommonly enthusiastical, 
even for New England. 

‘« Ever since I have been in this mission, by dispersing of books, ant 
by preaching and conversation, I have earnestly laboured (but more 
especially of late) among my people, to cure this evil practice o 
neglecting the two Christian sacraments. My endeavours have beet 
effectual with some, and I hope will soon be so with more; and be 
sure (if God continues my life) I shall not rest easy till I can, with 
truth and pleasure, give the Society a more satisfactory account 
this matter.” E. H. 

( To be continued.) 


ON THE PECULIARITIES OF CULDEISM. 


‘ . h. 
SrRANGE things appear to have been taught with some degree of pu 
licity at Iona. Ireland * and the Hebrides were to be destroyed by * 
deluge of water seven years before the day of judgment, and only the 
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® Vide Tirechan, p. xxx. Nennius, cap. 60. Gaelic Poem, cit. Pennant Seo 
Jand, i. p. 284. 
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ON THE PECULIARITIES OF CULDEISM, 249 
isle of Iona was to swim upon the floods. In respect of these events, 
Saint Patrick obtained from God a memorable promise, though it be not 
easy to say what that promise was. For the Nennian text says, that it 
was, that all the Irish should be dead before the arrival of that day ; 
but the text of Mark the Eremite gives an account of it whieh rather 
baffles translation, ut supererogetur aquis vii annis ante adventum 
Domini quo venturus est judicare vivos ac mortuos, ut pro oratione S. 
Patricii crimina populi abluantur, et animee ante indicium [judicium ? ] 
purgentur, Here I conjecture, that supererogare is put for comperen- 
dinare, faire sursis, and that a postponement and “a longsuffering of 
God,” waiting as in the days of Noe, was promised to Erin; in order 
that the Irish might prepare themselves for judgment in some sort of a 
Patrick’s purgatory. It would further seem, that Iona was to be the 
seat of the last judgment ; for we read in Tirechan * that, eleven miles 
from the grave of St. Patrick, was “the embarkation [conductio] of 
the martyrs, or port+ [ostium] of Columcille from Britain, and the 
embarkation of all the saints from Ireland at the day of judgment.” 
From Ireland ¢o Jona, since Iona alone was to be unsubmerged. This 
bears little resemblance to the miraculous legends of different churches, 
misstatements of fact, not of doctrine. Who ever heard of such (or 
even similar) matters in the church, Gallican, Anglican, or otherwise 
locally denominated, as a deluge before the judgment, and judgment 
in the Hebrides? What would Amator, Segetius, or Palladius Patricius, 
the divines of Auxerre, what would Remigius, Beda, Hincmar, or 
Bernard have thought of them? But there is room for supposing, 
that duplicity of doctrine furnishes the solution to these extravagancies, 
A deluge of successful machinations might leave the church of Iona 
alone unsubmerged of the Gaelic churches, and absolutely supreme, 
the pove’s sole ark of salvation upon the floods; and thither the 
chosen saints might be destined to repair from all Scotia, Dalaradia, 
and Pictland, and taste the glories of a temporal day of judgment. 
To this idea, St. Oran’s denial of the future judgment lends much pro- 
bability. The like ideas of the deluge were published by one of the 
most eccentric among modern freethinkers, Herman von der Hardt. 
According to that author,t the deluge of Enos, mentioned by Joseph § 
ben Gorion and other Rabbinical writers, and the Scriptural deluge of 
Noah, were two irruptions of the Scythians into Asia Minor and 
Palestine; diluvia. . . non undarum sed armorum, non fluctuum sed 
militum, It is merely the allegorical forim of the rationalismus, and 
one of the most obvious. I think there are some clear indications 
that the bards of Great Britain, neighbours and kindred spirits to Co- 
lumba’s saints, recognised a dydd-brawd or day of judgment, both 


* Annot. p. xxxv. 

t Mr. Petrie cites as from the manuscript ossium. But Sir W. Betham has not 
erred in reading ostium. For, firstly, it gives a grammatical sense, which the other 
does not ; and secondly, the fable of the translation of Columba’s bones to Downpa- 
trick had not been (indeed could not be) thought of until nearly a century and a 
half later, that is, until the sacking of Iona in 824. A future page shall contain a 
more ample exposure of that fable. 

In Jobum, Historiam Populi Israelis, etc., p. 153—204. Helmstadt, 1728, 
 P. 76, ed. Gagnier. Oxon, 1706. 
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secular, or in this life, and peculiar to the tribes of Celtic tongue. Sp 
in the *Consolation of Elphin it is written nearly to this effect, 





Pwy a wyr canu 
Ger-bron yr Jesu, 
Yngwydd y tri llu, 
Pan vo'r yn barnu 

Pa gerddor a gan, 

Pan alwer Cynan 

I ddyvyn gader 
Ger-bron Cadwaladyr, 
Pan vo’r dranc yn naiar 
Ar Conan ap Bran ? 


Who knoweth how to sing 

Before the face of Jesus, 

In presence of the three f tribes, 
When He shall be judging 

Where bards shall be singing, 

When Conan shall be called 

To the chair of citation 

Before the face of Cadwaladyr, 

Bri! When dissolution in the earth shall be 
ni: Upon Conan son of Bran ? 


2a Ses 


Cadwallader and Conan are the types of the insular and Armorican 
Britannias, familiar to most people through the medium of. Merlin’s 
prophecies. ‘The whole transaction is evidently national and local in 
its extent, seecular in its time, and mystic or allegoric in its character, 
Britons of the two Britannias are to act and suffer in it. So in the 


Battle of Trees the bard says, 


Human blood up to our hips 

Is the greatest ardent excitement 
That sports in the world, 

And one who has completed 
The study of the deluge 

[Is] of Christ the cruciform 
Deputy at the day of judgment ; 


And again in the same, 


Ye learned Druids 

Vaticinate unto Arthur, 

That what is, is from of yore. [?] 

Did they not sing concerning me 
Of Christ the cruciform 

The deputy at the judgment day, 
And concerning one who has completed 
The study of the deluge ? 

With a golden gem in my golden toy 
I am a brilliant one 

And I am a voluptuous one 


Gwaed gwyr hyd a’n clun 
Mwyav taer argyvryd 

A chwerys ymmyd, 

Ac un a dderyw 

O ystyr dilyw 

t A Crist y croeaw 

A ddyddbrawd rhagllaw ; 


Derwyddon doethur 
Darogenweh i Arthur, 
Yssydd y sydd gynt. 
Neur mi ergenynt 

t A Crist y crocaw 

A ddyddbrawd rhagllaw, 
Ac am un a dderyw 

O ystyr dilyw ? 
Eurem yn euryll 

Mi hydwyv berthyll 
Ac ydwyv drythyll 


From the overpowering host of the Chemist. O ormes Feryll. 


In these passages we come very close to the doctrines of Icolmkill, 
because the day of judgment, the national day of judgment at which 
British saints or sages are to preside, is expressly connected with the 
deluge; and that deluge not a fact, but a mystery, and a matter of ystyr, 
i.e. study, or learned interpretation, The first passage of the Battle of 
Trees may certainly be deemed to insinuate, that the deluge in question 
Ed ae is a tremendous effusion of human blood; and the second, that itis 
i | the gormes or overwhelming force of the chief of their occult doctrines, 
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* Myvyr. Archaiol. i. p. 20. 

+ Three orders or courses {nto which the formidable Bardic College was divided, 
1 and of which mention (and most curious mention) is made elsewhere. 
te sure t I take the A in this and the following line to be the ancient use of that yowel, 
as an equivalent of O, 
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styled in that passage the Fery// or Chemist. The same idea recurs 
in the poem headed, Covenant of Anghar. 


What a brother addresses to me A gogyvarchwy brawd 
No man shall know through me, Wrthyv ni gwybydd nebawd, 
Who am a doctor of the ancient art, Doethwr priv gelvydd, 
Of the astrologer’s science, Dysbwyllawd sywedydd, 
Concerning the channel and the solvent, Am *wyth, am edrwyth, 
Concerning the intricacies of man-science, Am ddoleu dynwedydd,t 
Concerning the skilful hymners. Am wyr gwawd gelvydd. 
I have believed in God, that He is, Credwn Dduw yssyd, 
Through the speech of Talhaiarn ;{ Trwy iaith Talhaiarn ; 
My] baptism was [on] the day of judg- Bedydd bu ddydd varn 
hat judged the qualities [ment, A varnwys teithi 
Of the energy of bardism. Angerdd varddoni. 


I will finish with one§ more quotation, sufficiently mysterious in 
its wording, which seems to acknowledge that they (with whom the 


author was connected) had a particular day of judgment of their 
own. 


And before the assembling, inseparable, and as precious as baptism, 

Of those who are mutually-consigned to the death which nought can surpass, 
And [before] their work of fate, I hnow the sharpness of our man-judging day ; 
[But] I must not predict the marvel of their dominion, the snare of their Lord. 


A chyn dygynnull, anne, ail y werth bedydd, 
O’r saw] dymgwyddad ar llaith dim gorvydd, 


Ac eu gwaith dwng, wn y llem ni dynbrawdig dydd ; 
Nis rhydraeth rhyvedd eu cyvoeth, rhwyd eu Dovydd. 


It is difficult to compare the philosophical theology of these extra- 
ordinary compositions with that of the Gael, not only because their 
language is (avowedly, as well as actually) so framed as to keep the 
reader in darkness and uncertainty, but also because we are as yet 
in want of documental records in which the latter is set forth. As to 
one point already handled, the idea of a voluntary and (virtually, or 
actually) a sacrificial death, which we have seen to exist in the early 
Scotic communion, indications of that are scattered over the poems 
and other remains of the Christians of South Britain. If considering 
it separately, and comparing it as above compared, we be satisfied 
that the religion of Iona had an allegorical interpretation of the deluge 
and the day of judgment, bearing reference to the secret machinations of 
its founders, and applicable solely to the affairs of Ireland and North 
Britain, it will be difficult for us to maintain the Catholicity of their 
system, or even its Christianity, in the usual and received meaning of 
that denomination. 

We may now divert ourselves with a trip to Kildare, in the plea- 
sant company of Giraldus, who visited that city in 1185. ‘ In Kil- 
dare|| of Leinster, which the glorious Bridget made illustrious, there 





eee 


* Any vessel through which a liquid is conveyed. 
t Anthropologia, science or discourse of which man is the subject. 
+ Talhaiarn or Iron-Front was the name of a Saint and Bard who flourished at 
Caerleon upon Usk, somewhat before the time of St. Columba’s birth. Bardic meet- 


RS even to this day, are said to be opened with the recital of a composition of his. 
) Myvyr. Arch. p, 184. 


| Topogr. Hibern. p. 729, 732. 
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are many wonders worthy of mention. Foremost among which is the 
*lire of Bridget, which they call unextinguishable ; not that it cannot 
be extinguished, but because the nuns and holy women so anxiously 
and accurately cherish and nurse the fire, with a supply of fuel, that 
during so many centuries from the time of the Virgin it has ever re- 
mained unextinguished, and the ashes have never accumulated, 
although in so long a time so vast a pile of wood hath here been con- 
sumed. Whereas in the time of Bridget twenty nuns here served the 
Lord, she herself being the twentieth, there have been only nineteen 
from the time of her glorious departure, and they have not added to 
their number. But, as each nun in her turn tends the fire for one 
night, when the twentieth night comes, the last virgin, having placed 
the wood ready, saith, ‘ Bridget tend that fire of thine, for this is thy 
night.’ And the fire being so left, in the morning they find it unex- 
tinguished, and the fuel consumed in the usual way. That fire is 
surrounded by a circular hedge of bushes (virgeo) within which a male 
doth not enter; and if he should presume to enter, as some rash men 
have attempted, he does not escape divine vengeance.” Two cotem- 
porary instances of such ill-fated temerity are recorded in a subse- 
quent chapter, in one of which a satellite of Earl Strongbow himself 
was smitten with frenzy and death. ‘The permanence and notoriety 
of such an institution, the geographical position of Kildare, the date of 
the author and of the facts he alleges, all evince the truth of this nar- 
ration; and the rude archaic structure of the pyréum gives us to sup- 
pose that it was then ancient. The miraculous part deserves little 
notice, being in the usual style of such legends; but the Vestal nature 
of this circular fire-temple invites animadversion. No uses for this 
fire are intimated; nor can any use of fire be suggested (such as burn- 
ing incense, or lighting tapers) which its perpetuity and its alternate 
custody by the virgins could materially promote. Here is Vesta her- 
self, and we only wonder how she came to Kildare. 

The following statement from Martin’s Hebrides is the only illus- 
tration of that in Giraldus, that I have seen. ‘ Another +tancient 
custom observed on the second of February, which the Papists there 
yet retain, is this. ‘The mistress and servants of each family take a 
sheaf of oats and dress it up in woman’s apparel, put it in a large 
basket, and lay a wooden club by it, and this they call Briid’s bed; 
and then the mistress and servants cry three times, Briid is come, Briid 
is welcome, This they do just before going to bed, and when they 


* In a note to the last volume, p. 613, I trivially remarked that the “ blessed 
fire’ of Feic, there mentioned, might be the same as was preserved at Kildare. I 
never imagined that Sir W. Betham could be framing unheard-of novelties out of an 
old story, current among the historians of Patrick ; and, in fact, new modelling the 
biography of that saint without having ever read it! ‘That excuse for an idle obser- 
vation will, I hope, be accepted. See Vita, ii. p. 15; iii. p. 24; Jocelyn, cap. 
40; vii. p. 125. Tirechan seems to have spoken of the Hi Ferta-Fer-Feie (the 
tribe or clan of the Sepulchres-of-the-men-of- Feic) and the two first words coalescing 
made the imaginary person Hifferti of Feic. 

+ Deseription of Western Islands, p. 613, in Pink. Voyages, tom. iii. The first 


of February is her day; but whether Martin has erred in the day, I will not presume 
to pronounce, 
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rise in the morning they look among the ashes, expecting to see the im- 
pression of Briid’s club there; which if they do, they reckon it a true 
presage of a good crop and prosperous year, and the contrary they 
take as an ill omen.” ‘Truly the Mariolatry of Christendom is a pure 
and holy fancy, a sweet and luminous form of error, compared to this 
Virgin of Kildare with her club; a symbol, which strangely savours 
of hard blows and scattered brains. ‘The mystery of the club may 
lie deeper; but this is plain, that St. Bride served as the F'ire-Hearth 
Goddess, (‘Eorta, Vesta,) and every private hearth was her domestic 
altar, as her own at Kildare was her public sanctuary. The iofer- 
ences arising from Giraldus Cambrensis we might conjecturally draw 
from these facts; to such an extent do they confirm him. 

lather Colgan was sensible of the difficulty, and therefore took upon 
himself to assert,* that Saint Bridget ordained her I‘ire, pro pauperi- 
bus et hospitibus refocillandis. “It is by such little charitable offices 
that lame dogs are helped over stiles.” Nobody thought of such a 
thing before him, nor does the original narrative give the slightest hint 
of any refocillation ; and he invents this apology for the pyréum, 
amidst (as we shall see) the general condemnation of his own church, 
Unless pauper means a poor woman and hospes a female guest, we 
have seen how remote from truth that statement is; offered, moreover, 
at a distance of thirty-one folio pages from the facts which refute it. 

Insulated facts, having no permanency in their nature, and exhi- 
bited but for a moment, may fall within one man’s hearing and be 
unknown to others. That St. Bridget mended a glass when broken 
to shivers, that upon the death of the king’s tame fox she ran out and 
caught a wild one, and that for want of rope or peg she hung her 
cloak upon a sunbeam, are facts that some biographers might know 
and others not; or it might have so chanced that none were aware of 
them. But her visible fire-circle, with its standing miracles and fear- 
ful judgments, could neither be unknown to any Irish biographers of 
that saint, nor could it fill any secondary place in their minds and 
attention. Among miracula multa well saith Giraldus that primum 
occurrit Ignis Brigide. Yet of the six printed biographers of St. 
Bridget herself, four in prose and two in poetry, and of all the other 
lives of saints which incidentally commemorate her glories, not one 
has suffered the slightest hint of this institution and these miracles of 
Erin’s Archi-Virgo to escape him. Did the nature of the case leave 
any possible means of belying Giraldus, Lynch and others would have 
been upon him, he would have been Kversus, and the fire would thus 
be put out at once; but as this is quite impossible, it burns all the 
fiercer. For if the Fire of Kildare was in itself suspicious, as being 
heathenish, and deficient in medieval analogies—how much more so 
the disavowed, suppressed, and dissembled Fire of Kildare! Ola 
customs are tenacious of life; and this institution prolonged its exist- 
*nee into a period in which people were become sensible of its true 
character, But it was yet in full force and repute in 1185, shewing 
HO signs of an approaching extinction. Since that time it has quietly 
Snsselietncenee in a ee Se ee aes ee eT 
* Trias Thaumaturga, p. 638. 
Vou. XXVI.—September, 1844. T 
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passed away; but in what year and under what bishop and abbess, 
and upon what pretexts or by what contrivances, it was got rid of, 
does not (I believe) appear in history. That it should have continued 
until the introduction of the Reformation into Ireland, is hard to 
think. ‘he curious mine of Erse literature is beginning to be worked 
by real and honest antiquaries of our day, and the learned O'Flaherty 
to have followers in his path, possessed of advantages which he did 
not enjoy, and exempt from his enthusiastic credulity. ‘They will 
perhaps discover to us some hidden notices of the dissembled Pyréum 
of Kildare, and of its fate. Meanwhile, 1 need not bestow further 
comment upon a feature of Culdeism, which Hiberno-Catholic 
hagiography has condemned with such withering and emphatic 
silence. 

We may proceed to consider the Trias Thaumaturga, the triad of 
saintly Patrons of All Ireland, the triad of the Downpatrick cenotaph, 


Brigida, Patricius, atque Columba pius. 


Considering the claims of Cogitosus to respect, and the opposition of 
his statements to popular belief, it would be too much scepticism to 
doubt that a woman having Brighid either for her name or title lived 
and died at Kildare. But the things that are said of her bear no ana- 
logy to ought that Christendom did ever (I believe) say of any 
canonized maiden. Taking the blessed Virgin as the archetype of all 
those women whose celibacy has been a religious sacrifice, all virgins 
of the church, whether bound by rule and vow, or of a more primitive 
piety, would be types and similitudes of her; and might be (though 
but seldom were) modestly so compared to her, But this or the like 
thereof is not what we read of Saint Bridget. We read that she 
actually was the Virgin Mary; and, though it is so mysteriously set 
forth, as also to shew that in some sense she was not the Virgin Mary, 
it also shews that in some sense she was, not in character merely, but in 
person, that blessed among women. 1 will begin with the Gaelic 
hymn in her praise, ascribed perhaps truly to St. Columcille himself; 

Be extinguished in us* 

The flesh’s evil affections 

By this blossoming tree, 

This mother of Christ! 


Her Gaelic poet Brogan Cloen is ancient, though the high date as 
cribed to him is incredible. He says,+ 


Brigida the mother of my heavenly 
Lord, a Lord the best of all sons, 
Suffered not much reproach, 

She had the true faith of the Trinity. 


We must observe, that neither of these poets rely upon the one point 
in which the abbess of Kildare might emulate the Holy Virgin, het 
fchaste purity ; but both of them ascribe to her that point of col- 


* Hymnus 8. Columba-Cille ap. Triad. Thaum. p. 606. 
tT Ibid. p. 515. 
t It may be presumed that Brogan’s not much is an idiom for none at all; and 
that he cannot mean to affix to her some reproach. 
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formity which is most absurd and monstrous, the being mother of 
Christ! It is further remarkable, that the latter does not say “ my 
mother of the Lord” (i.e., such in my partial estimation, like ille mihé 
semper Deus), but “ mother of my Lord,” which latter phrase is not 
relative, but absolute; and that he leans heavily upon the maternal 
idea, by subjoining that her son was the best of sons. Having ob- 
served this, it is right to add what he afterwards says in a way of 
modification. 


Except Mary none was similar, 

As we esteem, unto Bridget .... 

May the blessing of Bridget and of God 

Be upon those who join in reciting [this poem]. 
There are two holy virgins in heaven 

By whom may I be guarded, 

Mary and Saint Bridget. 


Here they are certainly made two, but certainly Mary is not made 
the greater of the two. Ina Latin hymn we read an express aver- 
ment that she was the mother of Christ. 


Bridget, who is esteemed the Queen of the true God, 
Averred herself to be Christ’s mother, and made herself such 
by words and deeds, 


As these lines are really portentous I give the Latin of them, 


Christi matrem se spopondit, dicto atque factis fecit, 
Brigida autumata veri Dei Regina.* 


It was revealed tto Saint Ibar in a vision, that the Virgin Mary 
would attend an approaching synod, and he beheld her form and 
features. Upon the ensuing day Bridget came to the synod, at a 
place which was afterwards called Kildare, and when the saint beheld 
her he exclaimed, Lo! that is Saint Mary whom I saw last night in 
my vision. And all the people extolled Bridget because of that name 
of Mary with which she had been honoured, and from thenceforth she 
was called Mary of the Hibernians, ‘Those whose ritual, long en- 
deared to a zealous people, includes an active observance of these 
uncertain Saints, must of course have urgent motives which bias their 
minds to accept of any solution or apology that will patch up a bad 
case. Therefore it were in vain to ask of Maynooth, but I would 
almost ask of Padua or Salamanca, whether these things are Christian. 
Brigida has this in common with Patrick, that both islands honoured 
her and, prohably, both claimed her. In Welsh, she is named Brid 
or Fraidt and surnamed Lileian or the Nun; and her father is called 
Cadwrthai or Cadwthlac, or by his trae name Dubtach. No British 
legend of her has been published ; but the attempts to give a British 
name to her father render it likely that she had one. 

If“ by her words and her deeds she made herself mother of Christ,” 
she must either have produced from her womb a person esteemed as 


Trias, p. 542. Colgan prefers to read automata, which to me appears nonsense, 

t Vita Hibernica S, Brig. cit. Trias, p. 622. 

+ Bonedd y Saint in Brid, Cambrian Biography in Fraid, 
T2 
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Christ, or must have so dealt with a person otherwise produced, as to 
raise him unto that supreme dignity. For I do not discern any third 
way of so doing. Her Marian maternity, not Marian purity, is the 
point studiously and prominently, if not exclusively, averred of St, 
Bridget in her capacity of Mary of the Hibernians, These considera. 
tions induce me to cite some passages from the poets of this island, 
which assign to Christ two mothers, Mary, and another strangely 
diverse from her. It is known that they speak often with enthusiasm 
of some cauldron, the nature of which they do not explain. Some- 
times they call it their cauldron, sometimes that of a sort of goddess 
named Ceridwen, and sometimes that of Britannia. ‘That same was 
the Mother of Christ. The bard Llywarch Prydydd y Moch twice 
informs us of that astonishing fact, 

Christ, creator, emperour, and our honey-mead,* 

Christ the Concealed, pillar of peace, 


Christ son of Mary and of my cauldron—a pure pedigree ! 
Crist mab Mair a’m pair, pur vonhedd! 


Christ son of Mary, and of my cauldron of my four elements,t 
[ Crist mab Mair a’m pair o'm pedwar devnydd } 

instruct in bardic inspiration the dauntless ! 

Christ son of God! nothing is open to a babbler. 


Mair, Mary, and pair, a cauldron, are associated in these lines of 
Llewelyn Vardd, 

Tt was a day of love when Mary came in her purityt 

To preserve me and my cauldron ; 
but they are verily identified in his hymn to Cadvan, where he de- 
scribes the church of that saint in Merioneth as containing three altars, 
one of which was 

§The altar of Mary OR of the cauldron very sacred and very credible, 

Allawr Vair o'r pair hygrair hygred. 

The word pair in certain mutations receives for its initial the mh or 
aspirated m; insomuch that, while Crist Mab Mair is Christ Son of 
Mary, “ Crist yn mhair” regularly expresses “ Christ in the cauldron.” 
As often as that phrase Mab Mair keeps recurring, an equivocation 
can be supposed; for, since irregular mutation was in ordinary use, 
it would & fortiori not be scrupled for mystical or disguised uses. Here 
we feel the value of Cogitosus, as without him our Archi-Virgo might 
almost lose her personality, and resolve herself into a cauldron. But 
comparing the two Irish “ mothers of the Lord” with His two Cam- 
brian mothers we cannot deny that the Patroness of Erin, and Cerid- 
wen, the goddess of the cauldron, seem very similar in their character 
and office. Though many afterwards bore her name, I know not if 
any historical person bore it before her time. But the following cir- 
cumstances in Irish mythology are deserving of attention. The Tuatha 
de Danann, of whose dynasty nine monarchs reigned before the 


—_—— 
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* Canu y Rhys Grye in Arch, Myvyr, p. 292. 

t Canu y Llewelyn &c., p. 297. t Ibid. i, p. 357. § Ibid. p. 360. _ 

| Ex. gr. in Bagad, Ban, Bid, Bodrydav, Deunydd, Deupi, Men, &c, None 's 
more remarkable than Vel or Velly from Mal, 
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advent of the Milesians, were especially skilled in necromancy and 
occult arts, to which they were mainly indebted for their power. 
Kochaid, surnamed Ollamh (i. e. the doctor or learned man), and also 
styled the Daghda, was the most illustrious prince of this ideal race, 
His reign was of eighty years. He had a daughter Bridget, who was 
illustrious* as a poetess, and was worshipped as a goddess tby the 
order of bards or poets, another daughter Bridget, who was esteemed 
the goddess of medicine, and a third of the same name, who was god- 
dess tof smiths. De quarum nominibus (saith king Cormac) penes 
homines Hibernenses dea Brighit vocabatur; indicating that in his age, 
the ninth, that name or word or title was equivalent to Goddess or 
Bandea. Now it is remarkable that the Daghda, himself an Ollamh, 
and father of the three Bridgets of poetry or bardism, medicine, and 
metallurgy, had a wondrous cauldron, brought into Ireland by the 
Tuatha de Danann, §and called the Coire an Daghda or Cauldron of 
the Daghda. When these combinations are made and appreciated, 
it will be difficult for any scepticism to suppose, that the British son of 
Mary|| and the Cauldron, and the Irish Son of Mary and St. Bridget, 
were terms of a distinct origin and entirely different value. 

In a more Christianized shape, which Ceridwen’s doctrines were 
made to assume, her Pair became the Holy Gréal; the former being 
exclusively commemorated by Bards, and the latter exclusively by 
Romancers. ‘ Above all things it qbehoves us to believe the mystery 
of the Saint Gréal.’”’ That vessel was the same in which our Saviour 
first exhibited to his disciples the eucharistic elements; and, subse- 
quently, it was filled with the blood which flowed from Him upon 
the cross. It was brought to Britannia by Joseph of Arimathea and 
his twelve sons, Ceridwen first devised her cauldron “ in the time of 
the first beginnings **of Arthur and his bord-cron or round-table ;” but 
that very table was contrived by the Arimathean himself, in order to 
place the Saint Gréal upon it. For that reason and others, it cannot 
be fairly doubted that the greal and the pair are varied appellations 
for the same object. We marvel, of what kind could be the birth of 
Christ from his second or cauldron mother. In the painful narrations 
of miracles evincing the transubstantiation, we perceive a grievous 
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* See O'Flaherty, part iii. p. 26, Hely. Keating, p. 49. 

+t Cormac’s Glossary, MS. Vallancey in his Collectanea twice cites this passage 
(tom. iv. 491, vi. 123), differently, aud both times falsely ; and even where his false 
citations do not differ, his translations do; and in some points are no sort of transla- 
tions, but mere fictions. He moreover applies to the Christian saint of Kildare what 
relates to a fabulous pagan born in the 12th century B.C. Ihave been favoured from 
Dublin with an exact copy of the curious passage on which these practices have 
been attempted. 

. The connexion of this trade with the mysteries of religion appears in the very 
ancient Hymn of Patrick, where he appeals to the good Powers “ against the incan- 
tations of women, of smiths, and of druids.” Petrie on Tara Hill, in Trans. R. Irish 
Acad. 18. p. 64. See also Mons. Michel’s Véland le Forgeron. Paris, 1833. 

§ D. O'Connor's Keating, p. 45, 6. 
_|| I do not know whether this odious stuff bears any analogy to the womb of 
Semele and thigh of Jove, 

KAD pacap Arde in’, Emre, Baeye Ccpyrop. Orph. Hym. 50, 1. 52, 9. 

“ Commencement of the Livre du Saint Greal. 
** Hanes Taliesin in prose. Myvyr. i. p. 17. 
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solecism. For if the crucified Saviour reveals his corporeal presence 


to the carnal eye, how can it be that of a bleeding child? But the 
gestation of the Crist yn mbair, and his second birth from that womb 
of witchcraft, are free from any such incongruity. The following 
passage* is classical, and perhaps unique, as a description of the 
cauldron of Britannia in its hour of parturition, ‘Then looked they, 
and saw a man come out of the holy vessel, that had all the signs of 
the passion of Jesus Christ bleeding all openly, and said, ‘ my knights 
and my servants and my true children, 1 will no longer hide me from 
you, but ye shall now see a part of my secrets and my hidden things, 
Now hold and receive the high meat which ye have so much desired.’” 
Old Cormac derives the name Brighit from breo saighit, an arrow of 
fire; which seems to be travelling pretty far for an etymology. But 
the word brigh, interpreted + sap, juice, essence, elixir,” followed by 
many secondary senses, (such as vigour, strength, substance, wealth, 
&c, &c.) sounds as though it were the obvious and natural root of the 
name; and it is one equally suitable to the daughters of the Daghda 
and to the Deipara of Kildare. That matter must rest with masters 
of the language. 

Christian miracles, whether true, or but legendary, are real ones. 
The Lord makes a new thing. But the mere ostent or portent, 
whereof the sole power is to deceive the senses of the beholder, and is 
only operated in the subjective, bearing the appellations of yonreéa, 
preestigium, and glamour, is exclusively the province of magicians or 
sorcerers like Simon Magus. Such are enchanted palaces and fairy 
gardens, which melt into air, and leave in their placea dreary wilderness. 
It so chanced (saith {Coelan) that a venerable bishop and his retinue 
having lost their way in a dark forest, were met by St. Brigida’s maidens 
carrying lamps, by whom they were invited into a noble mansion, where 
every sort of splendid refreshment was provided for man and beast, 
the most costly furniture, and an abundance of good beds. 

Dulcia formosis ornant convivia tectis. 
But in the morning, when they all awoke, they found themselves 
lying on the bare ground in the forest, and the palace quite vanished ; 


Mané, sub arboreis cernunt se frondibus esse, 
Cespite gramineo sine tecto nocte manere. 
Surrexere omnes, nec tune ea tecta videbant. 


Coelan pretends that all was real, while it lasted; but he contradicts 
himself, for the second of those three lines admits the very fact he 
would deny. It was too bad to persuade a bishop, who was travelling 
expressly to visit their mistress, that they had given him a good supper 
and a warm bed, when in truth he had been catching the rheumatism 
on the damp ground. We cannot but perceive, that the bishop had 
been spending the night among the Good People. At the time when 
this tale was first invented for St. Bridget’s honour, the distinction 
between an enchantress and a saint was not well understood, and did 
not truly exist. Similar instances of the magical preestigium may be 
cited from the acts of saints, who lived after St. Bridget ; and instances, 
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* Mort Artur, xvii. cap. 20. ¢ Armstrong in Vocabulo. 
tS. Coelani Vita Brigide, cap, 15. 
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marked with the blackest fraud and perfidy. St. Ruadan* of Lothra, 
the exorcism of whose tree has been previously related, had a dispute 
with the King of Erin, concerning a state prisoner whose release he 
desired. Thirty horses (or phantoms having that appearance that 
came out of the sea) were tendered to the king by Ruadan as his 
friend’s ransom and accepted as such. But as soon as the latter had 
got safe home, the horses went back into the sea, and the king saw no 
more of them. The villainy of the horses has a close parallel in +St. 
Aodh Breic, a cotemporary bishop, and his pigs. “ A certain man was 
pressed by his master, a Magus, to repay a debt he owed him, namely 
a herd of swine; and he came to Saint Aodh, to obtain a respite for 
him from his master. But the Magus would not grant it. Then the 
holy bishop said, I will pay you the debt for him, and the Magus re- 
ceived the swine from the holy bishop, and went home rejoicing, and 
shut up the pigs in his own stye. But, next morning, he found his pig- 
stye shut, but nevera pig init. ‘Then he felt, that the magic art is of 
no avail against Christianity.” Those infatuated writers, from whom 
these Latin legends were complied, were not only dead to the sense of 
probity, but unable to distinguish between divine miracles and the 
illusive prestiges of the conjuror. ‘The Hymn (or rather Incantation) 
called the Lorica Patricii was composed by Saint Patrick, when king 
Leoghair had laid an ambush to cut off him and his monks and the 
boy Benignus, and its virtue was, that it appeared to those lying in 
ambush, that they weret wild deer, and a fawn after them. Palpable 
witchcraft, as was ever wrought by Lapland hag. If the authors 
of these fables had been Christians, and if Christian credulity had been 
that on which they desired to work, they would have composed 
Christian legends, and kept their sorcerers distinct from their saints. 
( To be continued. ) 


Erratum.—!In p. 5, line 34, after “ religion,” insert ‘‘ but that he had convenient 
and fit places, in which the visits of all strangers might be received.” 


ANTIQUITIES, ETC. 





THE OXFORD CONSTITUTIONS OF STEPHEN LANGTON, CARDINAL 
AND ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, WITH A SUMMARY PRE- 
FIXED TO EACH CONSTITUTION. 


THE PROVINCIAL CONSTITUTIONS, MADE IN THE COUNCIL HELD AT OXFORD a.v. 1222, 
IN THE 8ta YEAR OF THE REIGN OF KING HENRY THE THIRD (SON OF THE LATE 
KING JOHN), AND IN THE PONTIFICATE OF HONORIUS THE THIRD, THE LORD 
CARDINAL STEPHEN (LANGTON), ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, BEING PRESIDENT 
OF SUCH COUNCIL. 

(Continued from p. 149.) 
39. Of the dress of the religious. That nuns, and all other religious women and 
virgins dedicated to the service of God, shall use and wear such veils, vests, 
and garments only as are, in proportion to the size and stature of them, the 





. Vita S. Rodan, cap. 2, A.SS. April xv. Bolland. 
Rt Vita S. Aidi, Febr. xxviii. Colgan. This man was intimately connected with 
uadan and Columcille. And see above, p. 11, note t. 
+ Preface to the Hymn of Patrick ap. Petrie on Tara Hill, p. 56. 
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nuns, and other religious women and virgins, of fit, and decent, and proper 
dimensions; and that such their veils, vests, and garments, shall not be 
made of silk, nor ornamented with gold or silver; neither shall nuns, or 
monks, or regular canons, wear girdles, or zones, of silk, or girdles, or 
zones, ornamented with gold or silver, nor shall the cloth or fabric whereof 
their garments are made be of any colour which is forbidden by the rules 
of their order. 

Furthermore, in regard to the religious, inasmuch as that it is espe- 
cially necessary to guard and fortify, by every means in our power, the 
weaker sex, which, if left unprotected or negligently guarded, is at all 
times but too likely to fall a prey to, and become the victim of, that 
old enemy of mankind, the devil ; therefore do we, by this our consti- 
tution, ordain, decree, and direct, that nuns, and all other religious 
women and virgins dedicated to the service of God, shall not use, or 
wear veils, or vests, or clothes of silk, nor shall they presume to use 
or presume to carry gold or silver pins in their veils: nor shall any 
nuns, or other religious women or virgins dedicated to the service of 
God, nor shall any monks, or regular canons, wear zones or girdles, 
made of silk, nor zones or girdles ornamented with gold or silver ; nor 
shall they, in future, use or wear any vests, clothes, or garments, of a 
burnet colour, or of any colour whatever, other than that particular co- 
lour which, by the rules of their respective orders is allowed to be used. 

40. Of the proper dimensions and size of the vests, clothes, or garments of nuns, 

and of all other religious women and virgins dedicated to the service of 
God, as also of monks and regular canons; and that only consecrated nuns 
shall be permitted to wear a ring, and they but one; and that all parties 


offending in the several points above-mentioned shall be subjected to such 
discipline, correction, and punishment, as the rules of their respective orders 


may impose, 

And in respect to the dress of nuns, and all other religious women 
and virgins dedicated to the service of God, as also of all monks, and 
regular canons, we do, by this our present constitution, ordain, decree, 
and direct that nuns, and all other religious women and virgins dedi- 
cated to the service of God, as also all monks, and regular canons, 
shall wear only such vests, clothes, or garments, as are in proportion 
to the size of the m, the nuns, and all other re ligious women, and 

Virgins, and mouke, and regular canons, of meet, and decent, and 
proper dimensions, and made in such manner and fashion as not to 
exceed in length such measure as is proper, in due proportion to the 
height of the wearers, and sufficing to reach down to, and cover (as 
is modest and becoming) all but their feet ; after the manner in which 
Joseph's coat was made, so as to come down to and cover the ancles. 
And we do hereby further ordain, decree, and direct, that only conse- 
crated nuns shall henceforth be permitted to wear a ring, and they 
but one; and if any nuns, or other religious women or virgins dedi- 
cated to the service of God, or monks, or regular canons, should pre- 
sume or dare to act in opposition to, or violation of, the rules or orders 
in this our constitution contained, they shall first be duly and timely 
monished in a et to such their miscondue 't, and if, atter having been 
so monished, they neglect, or delay, or refuse to amend and reform 
themselves by f rthwith desisting ‘from such their infraction of these 
our orders, then shall they be subjected to, and placed under, such 
discipline, correction, or punishment, as in and by the rules of their 
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respective orders is determined and laid down and fixed as to be used 
and resorted to, in respect to, and towards all such religious persons 
as, in suchwise as above-mentioned, offend or misconduct them- 

selves. 
41. That abbesses shall change their chaplains, or one of them, every year; and 
that such abbesses as have only one chaplain shall, in like manner, change 


that one chaplain every year, unless any particular reason or cause occur, 
or exist, for their not thus changing their chaplains, or chaplain, 


In order that, in accordance with the ordinances contained in the 
canonical institutes, abbesses, from whose conduct and demeanour all 
those their inferiors who are subject to their authority are expected to 
take an example, and to frame to themselves a rule of holy living, 
may have a very ample and abundant number of witnesses to their 
pious, and devout, and godly lives and conversation, we do, by this 
our constitution, ordain, decree, and direct that all abbesses shall in 
future change their chaplains, or one of them, every year; and that 
such abbesses as have but one chaplain shall, in like manner, change 
that one chaplain every year; unless any very special reason or cause 
arise, or some particular necessity exist for retaining such chaplains or 
chaplain: thus, by the observance of these our orders and directions, 
in the event of any scandal arising, or being invented (which may 
God forbid!) concerning their, the abbesses’, life and conversation, 
willthere always be by so many the more witnesses to their innocence, 
aud rectitude, and good conduct, in proportion to the greater number 
of those persons who by this means shall have had the opportunity of 
well observing and judging of the manner and character of the abbesses’ 
living and general demeanour, 

42. Of the sale of corrodies ; and that the prelates of religious houses shall not 
sell, or grant to any persons whomsoever, whether clerical or lay, corrodies, 
or ecclesiastical stipends, or allowances, unless some very urgent and strong 
reason or necessity exist for their so doing, and their diocesan consent 
thereto. 

Furthermore, in accordance with the spirit of the canonical insti- 
tutes in respect to such matters, we do, by this our constitution, will, 
order, and direct, that the prelates of religious houses shall not dispose 
of, sell, or assign, either to clerks or laymen, nor gratuitously grant 
for ever, or for any fixed or other period whatever, either to clerks or 
laymen, any corrodies, or ecclesiastical stipends or allowances, except 
only in such cases wherein some very urgent cause, or strong or 
pressing reason for their so doing shall happen to exist or arise, which 
may render it necessary for them, the prelates, so to act, and except, 
also, even in those cases, they first obtain the consent of their respective 
diocesans thereto. 

43. That no money, or other gratuity, shall be demanded for the reception of any 
person into a religious house; and that if, by reason of the poverty of a 
religious house, the person seeking to be admitted thereto be obliged to pay 
for his or her clothes, or dress, or garments, nothing more than the fair 
price thereof shall be demanded of him or her, nor shall any other charge 
be made to such person, save such as so relates to the clothes, or dress, or 
garments, to be worn by the person in question when admitted into the 
religious house. 

Furthermore, in reference to the religious, we do, by and with the 

consent of this present holy council, hereby ordain, decree, and direct, 
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dare to demand, or extort, or receive, from any party who is desirous 
of entering into, and becoming a member of a religious house, any sum 
of money, or other gratuity, for or on account of the admission or recep- 
tion of such party into the religious house in question ; il, however, the 
poverty of the religious house into which and of which such party is 
desirous of entering and becoming a member, be so great as not to 
admit of its supplying gratuitously a proper dress, or the usual and 
requisite clothes or garments, to such person so desiring admission, 
and he, or she, be consequently required to clothe himself, or herself, 
at his or her own proper cost and expense, then indeed do we, for 
such cases, make this exception to the rules and orders hereinbefore 
set forth, and do expressly allow and permit the religious house into 
which and of which such party seeks to be admitted and become a 
member, to sell to him or her such dress, garment, or clothes, as may 
be usual and requisite; but we do, by this our constitution, most 
expressly order, enjoin, and direct, that nothing beyond the just and 
proper value of such dress, clothes, or garments, shall be demanded, 
exacted, or received, from such candidate for admission, on any pre- 
text or excuse whatever. 

44. That the religious of each religious house shall all sleep in one general dormi- 
tory, and take their meals in one general refectory, and be clothed at the 
expense of the particular house to which they belong, and out of the com- 
mon funds of that house; that they shall not be allowed to sell, or receive 
any sum of money, or other gratuity, for their old dresses, clothes, or gar- 
ments, and that all such old dresses, clothes, and garments shall be applied to 
the use, and for the benefit of the poor, or to the use, or for the benefit, or 
to the augmentation, of the funds of the particular religious house itself. 

Inasmuch as that old serpent, the devil, who is continually laying 
wait and setting snares for holy persons, very frequently, by as much 
the more as he finds them leading a solitary and retired life, and 
thereby deprived of the advantage of, and security afforded to them 
by mutual conversation and intercourse, by so much the more easily 
is he enabled to overthrow and completely confound and destroy them 
by his subtlety, and overpower them with his base attacks ; therefore, 
and with a view to the greater security of all holy persons from so 
falling victims to, and becoming the prey of such, the craft and subtlety 
of the devil, we, with a provident deliberation, do hereby ordain, decree, 
and direct, that all monks, as well as regular canons, and also all nuns, 
shall henceforth sleep and rest in one general dormitory of the parti- 
cular religious house to which they may happen to belong, and that in 
such general dormitory a separate bed shall be provided for, and 
assigned to each person. Furthermore, they shall also eat and drink 
together, at the same times and hours, in one general refectory, nor 
shall any victuals or meals be prepared separately for any particular 
member, by himself, or by herself, but on the contrary, one general 
repast shall be served up for all of them simultaneously and collectively. 
And no money shall, on any account whatever, be demanded, taken, or 
received from any member of a religious house, for or on account of his 
or her dress, clothes, or garments, but all such dresses, clothes, and gar- 
ments as nay be proper and requisite shall be duly, and faithfully, and 
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fairly, as also at the proper periods, delivered out and distributed gratui- 
tously to all the members of a religious house, by the proper persons for 
such purpose deputed, as, for instance, by steward, almoner, or the 
chamberlain, whether male or female, of each religious house to which 
the particular fraternity of monks, or regular canons, or the sisterhood of 
nuns belongs; and such stewards, almoners, or chamberlains, whether 
male or female, shail provide for, and distribute to all the members 
of the particular religious houses to which they belong, the proper and 
requisite dresses, clothes, and garments, in such quantity, and of such 
quality, as the means and property of each particular religious house 
will suffice for, or admit of; and all such stewards, almoners, or cham- 
berlains of religious houses shall, whenever they thus deliver out and 
distribute the new dresses, clothes, or garments, on such occasions also 
require and receive back from the respective wearers thereof, all the 
old dresses, garments, and clothes, and afterwards apply or dispose of 
them, in such manner as the abbots or abbesses of their respective 
houses shall order or direct, either towards clothing the poor, or to or 
for any other proper purposes which charity, or perhaps even the 
necessities, of the particular religious house itself may require. And no 
steward, almoner, or chamberlain (whether male or female) of a reli- 
gious house, shall on any account whatever give to any member of 
such house, whether such member be a monk, or regular canon, or 
nun, any sum of money, or other gratuity, for or on account of any 
old dresses, clothes, or garments, or instead and in lieu of any new 
dresses, clothes, or garments; nor shall any monk, or regular canon, 
or nun, be on any account whatever allowed or permitted to receive 
on account of, or in respect to, dresses, clothes, or garments, whether 
old or new, any sum of money, gratuity, satisfaction, remuneration, 
recompence, or compensation whatsoever. And if any steward, 
almoner, or chamberlain, of any religious house, whether such steward, 
almoner, or chamberlain be male or female, or if any monks, regular 
canons, or nuns, shall in any way offend in or concerning the pre- 
inises, by transgressing or acting in opposition to, or in defiance or 
contempt of, the rules, and orders, and regulations, in this our consti- 
tution published and set forth for their guidance and direction, then, 
and in every such case shall they respectively be duly punished, the 
offending steward, almoner, or chamberlain, by being deposed from, 
and deprived of, his or her post, or office, as such; and the offending 
monks, regular canons, or nuns, by not being allowed to have any 
new dresses, clothes, or garments, for and during the whole of that 
year in which they have so misconducted themselves and offended, as 
regards the matters herein alluded to and treated of. 


45. OF the religious, and such as apply to be admitted as members of religious 
houses; and that no person shall be permitted to become a monk before 
such person has attained and fully completed his eighteenth year, unless 
some great necessity exist for departing from this regulation as to age, or 
such a departure therefrom be of very evident utility or advantage, in any 
particular instance, either to the candidate for admission to any religious 
house, or to the religious house itself. 


Furthermore, in regard to the religious, and the making of such 
rules and regulations respecting them as may tend to their advantage 
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and good government, we do hereby ordain, decree, and direct, that 
no persons shall be received or admitted into religious houses as monks 
until such persons, so applying for admission thereto, and to become 
members thereof, have not only attained, but fully completed the 
eighteenth year of their age; unless, indeed, some very urgent or evi- 
dent necessity for making an exception to this rule in regard to age 
arise, or be very apparent in any particular case, or a great advantage 
or considerable benefit be likely thereby to accrue to, or be gained 
for any particular person, so seeking admission to a religious house as 
a monk, or to the religious house itself, of which such person is 
desirous of becoming in that capacity a member, and in which cases it 
may consequently be desirable not to adhere strictly to the rule in 
this our constitution thus set forth. 


46, ‘That neither clerks nor laymen shall have frequent access to the cloisters of 
nunneries, without some good reason for their so going thereto ; that pre- 
lates shall not allow too many nuns to be admitted into one convent, so as 
thereby to too heavily burden such convent with the expense of their 
maintenance ; that nuns shall confess to such priests as, for the purpose of 
hearing their confessions, have been duly appointed or deputed by the 
bishop to whose jurisdiction their convents are subject ; that nuns shall not 
receive or retain within the precincts of the religious house to which they 
belong more laywomen, as servants, than are actually required, unless 
such extra number be permitted by the bishop; that monks, and regular 
canons, and nuns, shall, at the appointed times and places, maintain strict 
silence; that no laymen or laywomen shall be permitted to enter within 
the precincts of any religious house, nor to depart therefrom after having 
once entered, without good and proper cause for their so doing, unless the 
permission of the superior of the religious house in question has been first 
for such purpose obtained; that if any religious person be guilty of any 
excess or offence, he or she shall be transmitted and sent away, for a season, 
from that particular house of which he or she is a member, to some other 
religious house of the same order, within the same bishopric, at the dis- 
cretion of the abbot, or abbess, or prior, or prioress, of the particular reli- 
gious house of which such offending person is a member, or, if it be neces- 
sary, such offender shall even be sent to some religious house of the same 
order, but situated within a different bishopric, and the diocesan of which 
different bishopric shall thereupon compel such religious house, so situated 
within his jurisdiction, to receive such offender within its precinets ; and 
the offender, when once admitted therein, shall be forthwith subjected to 
regular discipline in everything ; and if the religious house, to which such 
offending member shall have been so sent to be punished, appear, by reason 
of the long stay of such offender therein, to be oppressed or too greatly 
burdened with the expense of his or her maintenance, then and in that 
case shall such religious house, to which the offender in question hath been 
so transmitted and sent, be at full liberty, and have the perfect right to send, 
on its part, one of its own members to the religious house from which such 
offender came, and therein shall such transmitted member, at the discretion 
of his or her own house, remain until the original offender be sent back to 
his own religious house, which transmission, or return of such delinquent 
member, shall not be permitted to take place, until such time as he or she 
hath duly and most fully repented of the excess, or offence, by him or her 
committed, and hath, upon such his or her repentance, been, by his or her 
own superior, in cousequence recalled home: And for, or by reason of or 
upon No cause, agreement, account, or understanding, other than that just 
before mentioned, shall it be in anywise allowed or lawful for a religious 
person of one religious house to be admitted into, or received as a member Of, 
any other religious house. That no preference in any respect in regard to 
food, or the manner of its preparation, shall be shewn in the general refec- 
tory to any particular member, or to any particular members, of a religious 
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house; unless any difference as regards diet be deemed requisite for some 
of the members, on account or by reason of their debility, infirmity, weak- 
ness, or ill health, in which cases the person to whom is entrusted the 
providing of their meals shall take care that such their repasts be of a 
nature suitable and proper for them, as respects their several ailings and 
infirmities ; or the superior of their house shall have such food prepared 
for himself or herself as in its nature or quality may be fitting and proper 
to be given to them, and shall cause some of such food so prepared for 
himself or herself to be given to or distributed amongst such of the members 
of his or her house whose state of health may require a particular diet. And 
all allowances of food shall be fully and fairly given to and distributed 
amongst the whole body of members of each religious house, whether in 
the refectory or elsewhere, in such exact measure and quantity, and of such 
precise quality, as is by authority set forth as the proper allowance for each 
individual member of each religious house, and no diminution in the mea- 
sure or quantity, or alteration in the quality, of such particular allowance 
shall, on any account whatever, otherwise than as above stated, be per- 
mitted to be made in respect thereto. And the entire residue and remain- 
der of all the food, which, after each meal or repast is left and set aside, 
shall be first removed to and deposited in the almonry, and afterwards 
applied to charity, and so duly distributed in that way and for such pur- 
poses by the almoner of each religious house, to and for the benefit of the 
poor and needy. And no abbot, prior, steward, almoner, or chamberlain 
of a religious house shall presume or dare to neglect the observance of 
these rules in respect to the meals or repasts of the religious and the 
manner in which the food left thereat is to be distributed ; nor shall any 
abbot, prior, steward, almoner, or chamberlain of any religious house pre- 
sume or dare to neglect the observance of those rules which we have by 
the authority of this present council, made in respect to the furnishing 
proper and sufficient clothes, dresses, or garments to the religious, and the 
subsequent disposal of such clothes, dresses, or garments, either towards cha- 
ritable purposes or in aid or for the benefit of the funds of the religious 
houses themselves ; and any abbot, prior, steward, almoner, or chamber- 
lain of a religious house, who shall be guilty of disobeying these rules, 
shall, for such his misconduct, if a priest, be suspended from the celebration 
of the divine offices, and if of an inferior order, or a nun, from being pre- 
sent at or joining or participating in the reception of the sacrament of our 
Lord's Supper, until, in either case, the offender has given full and entire 
satisfaction for his or her offence. That as no religious person can have or 
hold private property, so shall no religious person have the power of making 
a will; that no regular canon or monk shall presume or dare to take to 
farm the revenues, fruits, profits, or emoluments of any church, or parish, 
or manor, or farm, the property of or belonging to the religious house of 
which he is a member; and no monk or regular canon who is not also an 
obedientiary, shall have the care, custody, or management of a manor com- 
mitted or entrusted to his charge ; as, otherwise, through the long stay or 
visit of a monk or regular canon, not being an obedientiary, at such manor, 
and his mode of life and conversation there, great scandal might in some in- 
stances arise. Lastly, the religious shall not take to farm the fruits, profits, 
emoluments or revenues of any churches or parishes whatever, by means 
of which their so farming the same they might place themselves in such a 
position as to assert a right to make claims upon the revenues, fruits, profits, 
or emoluments of such churches or parishes after the death of the parsons 
thereof; and for acting contrary to this injunction the superiors of such 
of the religious as shall he guilty of so acting in the premises shall duly 
and at their the superiors’ own discretion punish such offenders. 


We do by this our constitution strictly prohibit, as well clerks as 
laymen, from frequently going or having access to the cloisters of 
nunneries, unless there be some good and honest reason for their so 
visiting them. And bishops shall take care and diligently provide that 
the nuns of every convent in their the bishops’ respective dioceses 
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shall, out of the funds of their respective convents, be fairly and com. 
petently supported and supplied with all things needful or proper or 
requisite for them; nor shall the bishops permit any convent to re- 
ceive within it a greater number of nuns than by the rules of each 
particular convent is allowed or permitted to be received therein; aud 
if, perchance, a greater than the proper and authorized number of 
nuns be at any time found in any particular convent, then and in that 
case the bishop of the diocese wherein such convent is situate shall see 
and take care that no further admission of nuns to that convent shial| 
take place until such a diminution or reduction of the number of nuns 
already therein has taken place as shall have brought them down to 
that number which, by the rules ofeach particular convent, is allowed 
and authorized to be kept and maintained therein. And all the 
aforegoing rules and regulations we do, by the authority of this pre- 
sent and holy council, set forth and make and order to be most strictly 
and firmly attended to and observed. And in respect to the regula- 
tion regarding the number of nuns in each particular convent, if such 
rule happe n to be at any time henceforth transgressed, by the admis: 
sion of any nun over and above the regulated number, then and in 
all such cases, for permitting such infraction of these our orders to 
take place, the abbess or prioress of the convent in question shall be 
forthwith deposed from her office as abbess or prioress of such convent. 
In like manner also shall all masters or priors be punished, who, 
having the care or authority over nuns, so offend in the premises as 
above-mentioned in respect to admitting to any convent over which 
they preside more than the due and proper number of nuns as allowed 
and permitted of by the rules of each particular convent. And all 
nuns shall confess to such priests as shall be duly appointed or deputed, 
by the bishop of the diocese wherein their convents are situated, for 
the purpose of hearing such their confessions. And we do, moreover, 
by this our constitution strictly inhibit all nuns from receiving within 
the precincts of the convents to which they belong any sec ular women 
whatever to cohabit and live with them, the nuns, save only such lay- 
women as may be absolutely needed by them as servants; unless the 

consent of the bishop of the diocese in which the respective conyents 
to which such nuns belong are situated, be first duly had and obtained 
in respect to the admission of more laywomen therein than are actually 
needed for the service of the nuns thereof. Furthermore, we do 
hereby order and direct that all monks and regular canons and nuns 
shall maintain and observe a strict and solemn silence in all such 
places and at all such times in and at which silence is, by the rules of 
the respective religious houses of which they are members, enjoined 
to be observed by them. And no laymen or laywomen shall be, on 
any account whatever, allowed or permitted to enter within the walls 
of any religious house without the licence and consent of the superior 
of such religious house has been first given or granted to them in 
respect thereto; nor when once within the precincts of any religious 
house shall any laymen or laywomen be, on any account ‘whatever, 
allowed or permitted to depart there from, unless some very good 
reason be given, or honest and proper cause arise, and be assigne “d by 
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them for their so quitting such house. And none of the nuns them- 
selyes shall be on any account allowed or permitted to leave the con- 
vents to which they belong, either for the purpose of prayer or to 
visit their parents, unless the nun who is desirous of so quitting for 
a time the convent of which she is a member be perchance of so good 
and trustworthy a character that no doubt exist as to her morality and 
rectitude of conduct, and no reasonable suspicion whatever can be 
entertained of her in respect to her motives for wishing to obtain such 
leave of absence being other than pure and virtuous motives, and even 
in that case, we do hereby order and direct that the nun, so by reason 
and on account of her good character, obtaining and availing herself 
of such permission, shall nevertheless be always on such occasions of 
her so leaving her convent accompanied by some other nun belonging 
thereto as a companion. And when and so often as such leave of 
absence shall be given by their superiors to any nuns thus desiring to 
avail themselves thereof, some certain day for their return home shall 
be clearly specified and set forth in the licence or permission so given. 
And this further rule in regard to the religious we will and desire to 
be observed and strictly complied with—namely, that in all cases 
wherein, and at all times whensoever, on account or by reason of a 
delinquency, excess, or offence committed by any of the religious, it 
shall seem fit and expedient to the bishop of the diocese wherein the 
religious house to which such offender or transgressor belongs, or to 
the abbot of such religious house, or to the prior thereof, that such 
member so offending or transgressing should be for a time dismissed 
and sent away from the religious house to which he or she belongs, 
and be made to stay elsewhere, then and in all such cases shall the 
delinquent in question be thereupon sent away from the religious 
louse to which he or she belongs, to some other religious house of the 
same order and within the same bishopric ; or, if it be deemed neces- 
sary or more expedient, let him or her be sent to some religious house 
of the same order even in another diocese ; and such religious house, 
even though thus situated within a different bishopric, shall be com- 
pelled by the diocesan thereof to admit and receive within its walls 
such offending member so sent and transmitted to it, and shall further 
subject the delinquent, when therein lodged, to such discipline in all 
things and at all times, and also to such correction or punishment, as 
by its rules and regulations in regard to the treatment of offenders, is 
specified and set forth. I*urthermore, if it appear that the religious 
house to which the delinquent member of some other religious house 
of the same order shall have been so sent, be, in regard to the main- 
tenance of such delinquent, during his or her stay thereat, burdened 
overmuch by the expenses incidental to such the maintenance of him 
or her, then and in that case the religious house to which such offend- 
ing party has been so sent and transmitted shall have a right to send, 
in return, One of its own members to that religious house from which 
the offender in question was so sent or transmitted ; and in such last- 
mentioned religious house shall the member of such other religious 
house remain until such time as the delinquent party, so as before- 
lentioned first transmitted, has been recalled and sent back to that 
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religious house of which he was originally an inmate, and to which he 
ree belongs. And in regard to every such delinquent member 
of a religious house as herein adverted to, we do, by this our consti. 
tution, ordain, decree, and direct that each ‘such member of a religious 
house who, for any offence or misconduct, shall so as herein above- 
mentioned, have, for such his or her offence or misconduct, been sent or 
transmitted from that religious house of which he or she so is a mem- 
ber to some other religious house, shall not, on any account whatever, 
be allowed or pe ‘mitted to return therefrom to that religious house to 
which he or she rightly belongs, until such time as he or she shall 
have fully and duly “repented of, and done penance for, the offence or 
misdemeanour or transgression of which he or she may have been 
guilty; and then, but not till then, shall such party be recalled home 
to the religious house of which he or she is a member, or to which he 
or she rightly belongs, by the superior of that particular religious 
house. But if the religious house to which an offending member of 
some other religious house has been sent or transmitted for correction 
or punishment, “do not avail itself of the right hereby conferred upon 
it, of sending one of its own members on its part, and, as it were, in 
return, to the religious house of which the transmitted delinquent is a 
member, then shall such last mentioned religious house be bound at 
least to provide its offending member, while so sojourning at the other 

religious house, with clothes and all manner of requisite apparel and 
linen and bed furniture. Moreover, we do hereby also ordain, decree, 
and direct that particular circumspection be used and employed, and 
special inquiry be made, in all cases of the transition of religious 
persons from their own to some other religious house, lest such their 
transition be effected for or on account of some special reason, under- 
standing, collusion, or arrangement of their own, or for some social 
reason or purpose which they may have in view, in connexion with 
such change from one religious house to another. T'urthermore, we 
do hereby ordain, decree, and direct that no favour be shewn to, or 
difference made in respect of the treatment of any one religious person, 
but that all shall fare alike. In the refec tory, more especially, the 
food that is prepared for one shall be similar to that of all the others, 
and no distinction of persons shall be made or acknowledged in re- 
spect to the quantity or quality of the repasts of the religious. Never- 
theless, the person who presides over the furnishing of the meals of 
the religious, and provides the victuals for the members of each. rell- 
gious house, shall take care that in all cases of sickness and illness 
meet and proper food be served up to the infirm or ailing members of 
the fraternity or sisterhood in question, and that such food shall be of 
such sort as may be deemed the best for each particular sufferer, and 
of that quality and kind that may be most likely to assist in restoring 
him or her to health as spee sdily as possible; or the superior of each 
religious house may cause such food to be provided for himself or her- 

self as may be of a quality and sort suitable for the weak, ailing, and 
infirm members of his or her house, to whom he or she may so give and 
distribute proper proportions and allowances thereof. And all the provi- 
sions intended for the use of the religious shall be served up and placed 
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before them entire, and free from any subtraction or purloining thereof, 
whether in the refectory or in any other place whatsoever wherein they 
may happen to take refreshment. And the residue or remainder of all 
that food which at each repast shall have been provided and served 
out for the use of the religious shall, without any diminution or ab- 
straction whatever, be, after each repast, removed to and placed in 
the almonry, whence it shall afterwards be faithfully and honestly 
given out to and distributed amongst the poor and neeay by the pro- 
ver officer—namely, the almoner, And neither abbot, nor prior, nor 
almoner, shall have the power of dispensing with the duty thus im- 
posed upon them by these our orders; and whosoever shall negleet, 
refuse, decline, or delay, to obey this our statute in respect to the food 
of the religious, or that our statute which refers to the dress of the 
religious, or declines to admit into or observe in the religious house 
to which he or she belongs, or over which he or she presides, the 
rules and regulations by such two statutes ordained and made 
shall, for such his or her delay or refusal to comply with the statutes 
so in this our constitution contained, be, if a priest, suspended and 
prohibited from the celebration of the divine offices, and if of a lesser 
order, or a nun, from being present at or joining or participating in 
the reception of the sacrament of our Lord’s Supper, until such time 
as, in either case, such delinquent and offending party shall have made 
and given full and complete satisfaction for his or her offence. Fur- 
thermore, in regard to nuns, we do hereby order, decree, and direct, 
that neither shall it be permitted to one nun by herself, nor to several 
nuns by themselves, apart from the great body of the members of that 
convent to which they belong, to eat meat in any place or room other than 
that general refectory in which, at the proper times, meat is allowed to 
beeaten. And inasmuch as that the religious, who, by becoming such, 
dedicate not only themselves but all that they possess to God, have not 
any power or right whatever of possessing private property, therefore do 
we, by this our present constitution, ordain, direct, and decree, that no 
religious person, after having been duly and formally admitted into and 
constituted a member of any regular order, shall, on any account what- 
ever, presume or dare to make a will; because, as we have before ob- 
served, no religious person can have or possess or hold exclusively to 
himself or herself any temporal property whatever that can be called his 
or her private property, or any property whatever, over which he or she 
can have or exercise a right or power of transfer or alienation in re- 
spect thereto, from himself or herself, to or in favour of any other 
person whomsoever. Iurthermore, in reference to the religious, we 
do hereby ordain, decree, and direct, that no regular canon or monk 
shall, on any account whatever, presume or dare to farm on his own 
account or for his own benefit, or on any account, any church, or 
parish, or manor, or farm, belonging to or the property of the parti- 
cular religious house of which he, the regular canon or monk, is a 
member. And we do also hereby most strictly and imperatively 
enjoin, decree, and direct, that the custody, charge, or care of a manor, 
shall on no account be committed or given to any monk or regular 
eation whatever, unless such monk or regular canon be also an obe- 
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dientary ; and by this our regulation we hope to prevent that scandal 
from arising for which there might otherwise be, perchance, some 
grounds occasionally, by reason “of the long sojourn of monks or 


regular canons at farms or manors under their care and authority, and 


of the soc iety and social intercourse in which such monks and regular 


canons might mix at such times, and of their life and ea Sp 
while so dwelling at such manors or farms. And if any monk ¢ 
regular canon presume or attempt to act in opposition to, or contempt 
or defiance of, these our orders, he shall, by his own proper superior, 
be checked and restrained therefrom, or punished on account thereof 
accordingly. And lastly, we do, by this our constitution, ordain, de- 
cree, and direct, that none of the religious shall take to themselves 
any churches or parishes to farm, to or upon which churches or pa- 
rishes they might thereby, or by reason thereof, after the death of the 
respective parsons of such churches or parishes, vindicate to them- 
selves some right, or set up some claim or demand: and if any reli- 
gious persons shall act in such manner as is hereby prohibited, they 
shall, for so improperly acting contrary and in op position to and viola- 
tion of these our orders, be duly punished and corrected in such man- 
ner and to such extent as their respective superiors may at discretion 
deem meet. 


Joun WILLIAM WHITE. 
( To be continued.) 


Doctors’ Commons. 


ON THE DISPOSAL OF HIGHER CHURCH PREFERMENT. 


(Continued from vol. xxv. p. 627.) 


In bringing to a close the series of papers on the “ Disposal of Higher 
Church Preferment,” which have appeared from time to time in the 
pages of the “ British Magazine,” it may be well to say a few words in 
the way of general conclusion. When the series began, in the lebruary 
number of 1837, the compiler little contemplated its extending to so 
great a length. It was intended simply to collect a few extracts from 
different sources, “ strung together, without note or comment,” to illus- 
trate some points connected with the history of the disposal ofthe higher 
offices in the church, partic ularly the bishoprics, from the Reformation 
tothe present century, Of the names, however, which occurred in these 
annals, so many, it was feared, were to the majority of readers compara- 
tively little known, and, in so many cases, the notices which might be 
collected respecting the persons thus appointed, or the circumstances of 
the times in which they lived, seemed to illustrate so essentially the 
pounte in view, that the biographical extracts were freely extended, 
and a few pre F itory or connec ting remarks introduced, from time to 
time, with a view to call attention to the leading points in the history, 
and the better to carry on the thread of the narrative. 
The main facts which it was the object of these extracts to prove, were 
thus stated in the first number of the series—adopting, i in fact, a state- 
ment whie h had then recently appeared in one of the leading public 
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journals—that the nomination to ecclesiastical offices by the minister 


of the day was “ ‘an usurpation on the part of ministers, and that of 
comparatively recent growth ;’ that, ‘from the period of the Re ee 
tion until towards the middle of the last century, the king rea/ly, 
well as nominally, appointed to ecclesiastical preferment ; and hit: in in 
the discharge of this sacred trust, ‘the spiritual heads of the church 
were habitually consulted, on all important appointments.’ — Abun- 
dant evidence, it is hoped, has been supplied in proof of these state- 
ments: and the exceptions which have been found, at different periods 
of the history, are such as tend strongly to shew how salutary was the 
general rule, and how mischievous in its effects was any departure 
from it. We may refer, in particular, to the records of the Duke of 
Buckingham’s administration in the reign of James L, of the “ Cabal” 
ministry under Charles II., the ill- fated reign of James II., and the 
tyranny of cabinets over the sovereign, at the middle of the last cen- 
tury. 

The recognition of the ecclesiastical office of the crown in regard to 
the church, and consequently, of its sacred prerogative in appoint- 


ments to spiritual offices, as claiming to be exercised irrespectively of 


state politicians, and by the advice rather of its chief spiritual counsel- 
lors, is clearly marked in the annals of the earliest days of our re- 
formed church. ‘The first, in order, of the documents which have 
been given in the foregoing papers, was a letter from Archbishop 
Cranmer to Cromwell, the king's vicar-general in spiritual matters, 
respecting the new foundation of the metropolitical ¢ church of Canter- 
bury. In that letter we find the archbishop writing thus, respecting 
the appointments to be made in his cathedral :—“* Now concerning 
the dean, and others to be elected into the college, J shall make a 
KILL of all them that I can hear of in Oxford, Cambridge, or else- 
where, meet to be put into the said college, after my judgment; and 
then of the whole number the king's highness may choose the most excel- 
lent.”* And the like, or still more immediate, consultation between 
the king and the primate, on matters of this kind, we trace in the 
very next extract, referring to the year following (1540). Speaking 
of “'Thomas Thirlby, ec onsecrated the first Bishop of Westminster,” 

Strype informs us that “the archbishop had become acquainted with 
him, and liked his le: arning and his qualities so well, that he became his 
good lord towards the king's majesty. . . . So that he grew in the king's 
favour by means of the archbishop, who had a very extraordinary love 
for him.’’+ In like manner, in the next reign, that of Edward VI., 
we find “there were certain bishopries in Ireland... vacant. And 
it was thought convenient to have them filled by divines out of Eng- 
land.” And ac cordingly, ‘the archbishop was consulted with for this ; 
that so, by the influence of very wise and learned men and good 
pre ike the gospel might be the better propagated in that dark region. 
But because it was foreseen to be difficult to procure any Englishman 
so endowed, to go over thither, therefore Secretary Cec ‘il, being then 
with the king j in his progress, sent a letter to the arc hbishop, at Croy- 


* Vide sup. vol. xi. p. 142. t Ibid. 
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don, to nominate some worthy persons for those preferments, and whom 
he thought would be willing to undertake them. He returned him the 
names of four... . ‘which,’ he says, ‘being ordinarily called, I 
think, for conscience’ sake, will not refuse to bestow the talent com- 
mitted unto them, wheresoever it shall please the king's majesty to 
appoint them.’” ‘This was the way in which appointments in the 
church were talked of then, not as it has been in later days, as though 
they were the patronage of the king’s minister. 

Not, indeed, but that there were in those days, unhappily, counter- 
influences, too often, to contend against.* We have an instance of this 
in the very next case referred to, in the passages cited from Strype’s 
Memorials of Cranmer, where he tells us that “the king, in the summer 
of this year [1552], as was hinted before, went a progress, accom- 
panied by the Duke of Northumberland ; brought about, probably, by 
him, to get more into the king’s affections, and to have his own designs 
the better to take effect, and with the less opposition and control ; and 
possibly that the king might be the further off from the archbishop to con- 
sult withal.”’ “ While the king was thus abroad, and the archbishop 
absent,” continues his biographer, “ wnworthy and disaffected men were 
in a fairer way of getting promotions in the church, while he was not at 
hand, for lo nominate fit men to the king, and to advise him in bestowing 
the vacant dignities and benefices. The archbishop knew very well how 
much learning and sobriety contributed towards bringing the nation out 
of popery, and that nothing tended so effectually to continue it as the 
contrary. This matter the archbishop seemed to have discoursed at large 
with Secretary Cecil, at parting ; who therefore, by a letter sent to the 
said archbishop, then at his house at Ford, desired him to send him upa 
catalogue of learned men, and such as he esteemed fit for preferment in the 
church and university; that so, as any place fell in the king's gift, the 
said secretary might be ready, at the least warning, to recommend 
fitting and worthy men to supply such vacancies, and to prevent any 
motion that might be made by any courtiers, or simonists, for ignorant 
persons, or corrupt in religion, In answer to which letter, the arch- 
bishop wrote him word, that he would send him his mind in that 
matter with as much expedition as he could.” How entirely, in those 
days, such appointments were recognised as being with the king, not 
with his ministers, is evident from the way in which those who were 
ost intimate with the king's confidential servants, expressed them- 
selves when writing to them. ‘Thus when, in the same year, 1532, 
“in the month of November, Grindal was nominated for a bishopric 
in the north,” “ of this, his designed preferment,” says Strype, “ Bishop 
Ridley was very glad, giving God hearty thanks, as he said in a letter 
to certain of his friends at court—viz., Sir John Gate, vice-chamber- 
lain, and Sir William Cecil, secretary—that it had pleased Him to more 
the heart of the king's majesty to choose such a man, of such godly 
qualities, into such a room.’+ ‘Those who could thus speak in their 
private correspondence with the king’s confidential servants, implied, 
and took for granted, as what was perfectly understood and felt on 


* Ibid. pp. 139, 140, and note. t Ibid. p. 143. 
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all hands, that the appointment to church offices rested in the breast of 
the king himself, under God’s supreme guidance of His chosen servant, 
His minister herein for the good of His church. 

Not to enter, however, into individual cases, of which the details 
have been given in the preceding papers, in which the chief pre- 
lates of the church exerted their influence to secure the appointment 
of persons whom they deemed fit for certain offices, or to hinder the 
appointment of others whom they thought unfit, it will be sufficient 
here to refer to one or two instances illustrative of the manner of 
proceeding, in these matters, which we have traced under Henry 
VIII. and Edward VI., and which seems to have been, as a general 
system, recognised in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

During the primacy of Archbishop Parker, we find Bishop Grindal, 
of London, on avacancy of the archbishopric of Armagh, writing to the 
secretary to give him his opinion as to the unfitness of one of those 
“for whom great friends and interest were made,” and proceeding 
“to give his advice in this spiritual matter—viz., that he, the secretary, 
would be the means that some learned man, of grave and godly disposi- 
tion, might be put there, who, by doctrine and good example, might 
win people to Christ. He recommended one person as well qualified, 

: whom he had once before recommended—viz., Dr. Spenser, parson of 

: Hadley ; but that ¢f i pleased the queen, the archbishop might be sent 


! to, to BILL three or four grave men, out of which she might take her 
choice,”’* 

, So again, later, when in Archbishop Whitgift’s time, “ divers bishop- 
2 rics” and deaneries were vacant, we find the archbishop complaining “ to 
1 his pious and fast friend at court, the lord treasurer,” (Cecil,) “urging 
e him ¢o move the queen speedily to nominate able pastors for the supply 
e of that weighty office in the church.” “ And for the better finishing of 
d this necessary work, (and very likely upon the request of the said lord, ) 
y the archbishop made a scheme, according to his judgment, what per- 
it sons might be proper for the bishoprics and deaneries void, which he 
\- accordingly sent to the treasurer, as opportunity served, to offer to the 
at queen.” + 

e These instances may serve to shew what were the recognised rela- 
ot tions between the crown, its spiritual counsellors, and the secretary, or 
re other state officer, who was the channel of communication in those 
n- days. There were, indeed, frequently, as has been already said, coun- 
2, ter influences at work, especially when the Karl of Leicester, as we 
‘ic are told, ** began to be acted very much by puritanical counsels ;’’} but 
op still, as Strype says of Archbishop Parker, in reference to some sees 
er which were vacant in 1569, the queen, “ before she filled these 
or vacancies, did use to consult with the archbishop, and take his.judgment.” 
ne On this occasion, Strype informs us, “ the secretary, as from the queen, 
lly had felt him as to his opinion for the removal of Grindal, of London, 
eir to York, and who was fittest to succeed in that see of London. Among 
ail, others, Aylmer and Curteis were much talked of. The secretary de- 


on sired the archbishop’s thoughts of these men.”’§ 


* Ibid. p. 144. ¢ Ibid, p. 257, 








t Ibid. p. 146, 





3 Ibid, P- 145. 
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It may not be amiss to say a few words respecting this particular 
instance, inasmuch as it is that in regard to which, in the extracts cited 
from Strype, there may be more that looks like exception to the general 
rule than in any other. 

It appears that, of the two persons respecting whom the secretary 
wrote to desire the archbishop’s thoughts, the last named, Curteis, had 
been recommended some time before, for the see of Chichester, by the 
archbishop, who, when the vacancy first occurred, had suggested to 
the secretary, that “ when it was the queen’s pleasure to appoint another 
bishop there, that she would remember her chaplain, Mr. Curteis, giving 
him the character of an honest, learned man, &c. And as,” on that occa- 
sion, as Strype tells us, « the archbishop recommended one, so he endea- 
voured to prevent another—namely, Cheny, bishop of Gloucester, whose 
unsound principles were well known both to the archbishop and the 
rest of the bishops.’’ This recommendation of the archbishop’s finally 
took effect, though it was long before the appointment was made. 
Meanwhile, the see of York was vacant; and “for this high promo- 
tion much interest’ had been “ made ; and amongst the rest, the Lord 
Henry Howard, brother to the Duke of Norfolk, aspired to it.” And 
‘there were some endeavours at court” for the advancement, to the 
vacant archbishopric, of “ Curteis, who was the queen’s chaplain, and 
a noted preacher,” “and for the keeping Grindal still at London.” 
Girindal, however, was finally “ designed for it, by favour of Secretary 
Cecyl, and the approbation of Parker, the archbishop, who was consulted 
about it, and signified that he liked well of his removal; for he reckoned 
him not resolute and severe enough for the government of London, 
since many of the ministry and people thereof (notwithstanding all his 
pains) still leaned much to their former prejudices against the eccle- 
siastical constitution. But withal, he told the secretary, that my Lord 
of London would be very fit for York.” The archbishopric of 
York being thus filled up according to Archbishop Parker's desire, 
there remained London to be provided for; and with a view to this, 
“the secretary,” as we have seen, “ desired the archbishop’s thoughts” 
in regard to those who were particularly talked of—viz., Aylmer 
and Curteis. “To whom he returned this answer, That once he had, 
at Hampton Court, when the Queen was there, told the Earl of 
Leicester, at his request, whom he judged fit to occupy the vacant 
sees; wherein he ‘tituled to him his fantasie,’ as the archbishop ex- 
pressed himself. He then,’’ it appears, had “ mentioned, among 
others, Aylmer for London; but doubting withal how he would be 
accepted of by the queen,”—this should be observed, as shewing that 
the judgment of the queen, not that of her ministers or favourites, 
was to be considered,—Aylmer “ being no more then but archdeacon 
of Lincoln, (though famous for his being tutor to the Lady Jane,) and 
so he past him then over. But when the secretary had now again 
brought up his name, he was glad of it, knowing Aylmer's ‘learning 
and thorough-paced obedience to the discipline of the church, and 
therefore was very willing that he should succeed Grindal, now in 
nomination for the see of York. The archbishop, therefore, gave the 
secretary this character of him—that he thought certainly, ‘that the 
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queen’s highness should have a good, fast, earnest servitor at London, 
of him, and, he doubted not, fit for that busy governance, especially as 
these times be,’ said he, ‘ when papists, the queen’s mortal enemies, pre- 
tend what they will of duty, love, aud loyalty, have gotten such cou- 
rage. «+s 

«“ There were, it seems,” says Strype,“ some frivolous objections 
made by some of the courtiers against these men to the queen; to 
which the archbishop gave this general answer: ‘ That if the queen's 
highness and her realms will be served, she must bear with some 
manners of men.’ ... .. . He forbore to give his judgment of the 
rest of the persons that were mentioned by the secretary, and whom 
he himself had, it seems, recommended before for the vacant sees ; saying 
it would be too long to discourse particularly the cause of his judgment 
towards them, but generally, that he shenala them meet im such con- 
siderations as moved him; but he left all to her majesty, according as 
she should allow in them all.’’ With regard, however, to the “ endea- 
vours at court,” already mentioned, for the appointment of Curteis, 
the queen's chaplain, to York, the archbishop seems to have done 
what in him lay to prevent this, as interfering with what he specially 
desired—viz., the removal of Bishop Grindal thither. 

Aylmer, however, it appears, was not appointed at this time to the 
see of London, though he succeeded to it some five or six years after- 
wards, ‘The reason why Archbishop Parker’s recommendation of him 
did not now take effect is, in Strype’s opinion, that “ in all proba- 
bility, he was opposed by the Earl of Leicester, who began now to 
be acted very much by puritanical counsels.” It does not appear, 
however, upon what grounds this conjecture of Strype’s rests, or his 
observation respecting Archbishop Parker’s having been “ put by of 
the person that he so earnestly recommended for London; no ques- 
tion, by some of his enemies at court.’ The fact would seem rather 
to have been, that there was some difficulty felt, on the archbishop’s 
part, as well as on the queen’s, in deciding upon the proper person to 
be appointed to that important see: so far, at least, as Aylmer 
is concerned, the archbishop seems to have withdrawn his recom- 
mendation in favour of another person. Though Grindal had been 
nominated to York in 1569, yet, in the spring of the following 
year, we find he “ still remained in London,” “ because the dio- 
cese of London was not filled by another, the queen being still unre- 
solved.”” 'The archbishop again did his part,” says Strype, “ by telling 
the secretary by a letter, March the 30th, that her majesty should do 
prudently to be at a point in these by-matters, The delay whereof 
would work, he said, more displeasure to the see of York than she 
heard of. ... .. + But this matter was not dispatched so; for now 
again, the third or fourth time, when the thoughts of filling the vacant 
sees came into the queen’s mind, the archbishop was called upon again 
by the secretary for his judgment, both as to a successor to my lord of 
London, and a fit person for Oxford. As to the former, he said, 
‘That although he had formerly written his judgment (for Aylmer), 
yet at that present he thought thus.’”” . . .. It would seem that he 
thought “ that most of them [that were bishops already] were not fit 
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for” the see of London, “ ¢ although he declared to the secretary, 
he must needs say of them they were as notably well-learned and well- 
occupied as any prince in Europe had.’ Then he came to some par- 
ticular persons, of whom the secretary desired his opinion, One of 
them, Mr. Provost of Eaton,” (Dr. Day,) of whom he said, “ ¢ him in 
all respects he thought meetest for that room, and he thought the 
Londoners would take him better than the Dean of Westminster, 
(Goodman, being another propounded,) whom he judged to be a solid, 
grave man, yet, in his own private judgment, peradventure, too 
severe,” 

The result, however, was (to quote Strype’s words) that “ a per- 
son is brought into the diocese of London that was searce thought of 
—namely Sandes [Sandys], Bishop of Worcester, Sandes was in 
his nature a stirring and stout man, a promoter of the queen’s eccle- 
siastical commands ; one that had been a bishop a great while, and 
so acquainted with the practical part of the office ; one who, in former 
times, had resided often in London, and was still very dear and be- 
loved to the citizens. These things, among others, considered, the 
queen pitched upon him as the properest man to be Bishop of London, 
laying aside all others in nomination.” ‘The statement here made and 
the mode of expression are worthy of remark, as conveying the im- 
pression that, amidst the difficulties which had been felt, the decision 
at last in favour of Sandys, who had “ been scarce thought of,” pro- 
ceeded from the queen herself, and did not originate in any opposition 
on the part of Leicester, or any other, to the judgment of her chief 
ecclesiastical adviser. ‘The archbishop, as Strype tells us, “ past it by 
in silence ;” but indeed, that silence, nothing appearing to the contrary, 
may be taken rather to imply consent. The nomination finally made 
by the queen may very well have been with the archbishop’s entire 
concurrence and approval; and, moreover, one who is described as 
“a stirring and stout man, a promoter of the queen’s ecclesiastical com- 
mands,’’ would not seem to be exactly the person that Leicester would 
have been most desirous of putting forward. -‘The queen having thus, as 
the historian tells us, “ pitched upon’’ Bishop Sandys for the see of 
London, “ the secretary forthwith, in the month of April, dispatched a 
letter to him to come up, signifying withal the queen’s pleasure ; but 
he, on the other hand, was extremely loth, upon many accounts, to stir 
from Worcester. But the secretary at last grew angry with him, 
sending him word by his chancellor, that the queen had, in her especial 
favour, pitched upon him above all others, and that her majesty misliked 
to alter her determination. He was also sundry ways informed of the 
clamours in London against him for his refusal, and how that people, 
with an universal consent, had desired him. So that, in conclusion, 
partly fearing the clouds of the queen’s and the court’s displeasure, 
and partly touched by conscience, he wrote to the secretary that if 
none other were resolved upon he did submit, and would accept the 
office ; looking upon this determination of the prince and council,” — 
for in those days, be it observed, the determination of “ the prince” 
was not resolved into that of “ the council” or « the court”—* and the 
desire of the diocese, to be a calling which, in his conscience, he ought 
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to obey and comply with. This, he said, touched his conscience very 
near; the calling of the prince and privy council, the calling and con- 
sent of the whole people, and his private friends earnestly requiring 
the same, had moved him to think this calling was of God,’’* 

It can hardly be doubted that this appointment proceeded from the 
queen herself, in the free exercise of that ecclesiastical function with 
which, in those days, “ the king’s majesty,” in a Christian state, was 
recognised as being invested for the church’s sake, and in the dis- 
charge of which, if secular policy or personal favour were allowed to 
interfere with higher considerations, it were a thing for which they 
who had been put in trust with such sacred interests were responsible 
to Him who had committed this trust into their hands, 

The details which have been given, for the reason above assigned, 
in regard to this particular instance, will serve further to illustrate the 
relations between the several parties concerned in the disposal of ec- 
clesiastical offices; and to shew what kind of consultation was wont 
to take place between them in regard to the special qualifications of 























































, individuals for particular offices. 
It is not intended here to attempt a recapitulation of the history 
l which has been given fully from original sources in the series of ex- 
‘ tracts now brought to a conclusion ; all that is designed is to mark, by 
reference to a few leading points, the general system which was reco- 
' gnised in theory, and carried out habitually in practice, in the exercise 
" of the ecclesiastical prerogative of the crown in regard to the nomina- 
f tion to spiritual offices. 
. With reference to another instance in which, as Strype tells us, 
", “neither had the archbishop his desire now any more than formerly 
. he used to have,”* it is to be observed that, though the favourite may 
“ have succeeded in hindering that which the primate specially desired, 
3 yet, at the same time, those whom, it would seem, Leicester would have 
vs wished to put forward were not promoted, and, with something of a com- 
d promise, perhaps, Parker’s recommendation was followed, In the last 
8 letter which he ever wrote to the lord treasurer, ** concerning the fill- 
of ing the see of Norwich, and care of the church against innovations,” 
a (as Strype heads the letter,)+ he had recommended Goodman, Dean 
at of Westminster, for the vacant bishopric ; who, however, as Strype in- 
tir forms us, “succeeded not; hindered, I suppose, by Leicester's means, 
n, because this man was so much employed and so well esteemed both 
ial by the archbishop and the lord treasurer.” But if Leicester had one of 
ol his own chaplains in view, as might appear from the archbishop’s 
he letter— possibly Dr. Fulke—he was certainly disappointed : the 
le, vacant * see fell upon Freak, Bishop of Rochester,” whom Strype 
yn, had elsewhere spoken of as a “ pious, learned, and grave man ;"$ 
re, and “ Piers succeeded to Rochester.” Dr. Piers, it will be observed, 
if was one of those whom the archbishop had recommended. The 
he letter itself here referred to is worthy of especial notice, as expressing, 
” * Life of Parker, p. 491. Strype has just before mentioned an appointment made 


; at this time, to the see of Llandaff, in which the archbishop’s recommendation was 
the followed, 


{ Ibid., Appendix, Book iv, No. xcix, pp. 184, 5. 





t Ibid. p, 332, 
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with all the solemnity which the circumstances under which it was 
written could not fail to give it, the principles and feelings—and, we may 
add, the clear foresight, too, of what was coming, in the ultimate deve- 
lopment of puritanism—which made the venerable primate so earnest 
in the cause of the church. ‘The letter begins thus :— 


“« Domine, vim patior. Responde pro me. I trust this shall be one of the last 
letters which I shall write unto your lordship. The rather for that I am 
now stricken with myne old disease more sharply than ever I was... .. In 
your absence now from the courte, | have travailed with her majestie for the 
bestowing of the bishoprick of Norwich. I have named unto her, at her 
commandment, three—that is, the dean of Westminstre, D. Piers, and D. Whit- 
gifte. Amongst them al I have preferred, for learning, life, and governance, 
the dean of Westminstre. Not by cause he is towards your lordship, whom 
1 crediblie heare that you named; or for any displeasure that I beare to my 
Lord of Leicester’s chaplains, or to her majestie’s almoner, of any envy to 
his person: but surely, sir, | speak it afore God, seing | se her majestie is 
affected princely to governe, and for that | se her, in constancie, almost alone 
to be offended with the puritans, whose governance in conclusion will undoe 
her, and al others, that depend upon her: And that bicause I se him, and 
verie fewe els, which meane to dul that leud governance of theirs, I am there- 
fore affected to him, whereof I make him not privie. . . . . Before God, 
I feare, that her highnes’ authoritie is not regarded; so that if they could for 
feare of further inconvenience, they would change her government ; yea, yours 
and mine, how cunningly soever we deale in it. And surely, my lord, what- 
soever cometh of it, in this my letter 1 admonish you to looke unto it in such 
sinceritie, as God may be pleased; or els he will rise one day and revenge 
his enemyes. . . . . Her highnes pretendeth, in the giving of her said 
benefices, that for he: conscience’ sake, she will have some of us, the bishops, 
to commend them. And shal her majestie be induced to gratify some mortal 
man’s request, (qui res suas agit,) and be negligent in the principal pastor of 
so great a dioces; wherein, peradventure, her authoritie is utterly contemned ? 
. . « » Butl cease, and refer al things to God, in whom I wish you continued 
to his pleasure.” 


But, whatever was the result in particular instances, the important 
fact must be observed, that, on all occasions, the metropolitan was thus 
called upon, “ as from the queen’’ herself, by the secretary, for his re- 
commendation of persons to be appointed to the vacant offices. And 
the value, to the church's best interests, of these counsels will not appear 
the less, if we find, that he who, as his biographer tells us, “ in a good 
cause feared nobody—no, not the greatest man, when he had right on 
his side ;—and because he wanted a complaisant temper and carriage, 
[he] procured to himself many powerful enemies,” had, among them, 
“especially the great Karl of Leicester, who constantly opposed all 
the good motions he made ¢o the queen ; and particularly for promoting 
worthy men to the bishoprics, and other ecclesiastical preferments.’* 
For we find, from the same authority, that not only “€ his zeal to see 
the church of England, of which he was one of the chief pastors, well 
supplied,” but also his “ having the experience of some, that were 
none of the worthiest, formerly put in,” made him think it fit, as his bio- 
grapher informs us, in reference to one of these confidential communica- 
tions, “ to advise the Lord Burleigh, the great statesman through whose 
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* Life of Parker, p. 524. 
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hands most preferments went, bidding him look well whom he did 
admit into those vacancies, that he were not beguiled.”* 
But it was in the latter half of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, under the 
primacy of Archbishop Whitgift, that the theory of the ecclesiastical 
functions of the crown was still more fully and uniformly realized. 
Whitgift’s own appointment to the episcopal office was the queen’s 
special act; “ she knowing well his great deserts towards this church, 
and excellent abilities in learning and government, which were things 
now-a-days specially regarded in appointing bishops over the churches; 
according to an observation,” Strype continues, “ made by an emi- 
nent learned gentleman in the north, (in a manuscript tract presented 
to the lord treasurer,) ‘that England was praised by Erasmus, be- 
cause their choice was made of their bishops for gravity and learning ; 
whereas other countries did it more for birth and politic respects of 
worldly affairs’”’+ While Whitgift filled the see of Worcester, “ the 
queen,” says his biographer, “ had her eye upon our bishop, to prefer 
him to the top of ecclesiastical honour in her church.” Isaak Walton, 
in his * Life of Hooker,” in a passage partially quoted in the preced- 
ing extracts,t but which well deserves to be given more at length, has 
religiously and wisely marked the special providence which, at so 
critical a period, placed such a man at the helm of the church ; and has 
given also a beautiful picture of the mutual relation which the queen 
aud the metropolitan bore to each other. He has been tracing the 
progress of the nonconformists, and how “those very men that began 
with tender and meek Petitions, proceeded to Admonitions, then to 
satirical remonstrances, and at last having, like Absalom, numbered 
who was not, and who was, for their cause, they got a supposed cer- 
tainty of so great a party, that they durst threaten, first the bishops, 
and then the queen and parliament; to all which they were secretly 
encouraged by the Earl of Leicester, then in great favour with her 
majesty, and the reputed cherisher and patron-general of those pre- 
tenders to tenderness of conscience ; his design being, by their means, 
to bring such an odium upon the bishops, as to procure an alienation 
of their lands, and a large proportion of them for himself. ... And to 
heighten all these discontents and dangers, there was also sprung up 
a generation of godless men. .. . . And now, when the church was 
pestered with them, and with all those other forenamed irregularities ; 
when her lands were in danger of alienation, her power, at least, neg- 
lected, and her peace torn to pieces by several schisms, and such 
heresies as do usually attend that sin, for heresies do usually outlive 
their chief authors; when the common people seemed ambitious of 
doing those very things that were forbidden, and attended with most 
dangers, that thereby they might be punished, and then applauded and 
pitied; when they called the spirit of opposition a tender conscience, 
and complained of persecution, because they wanted power to perse- 
cute others; when the giddy multitude raged, and became restless to 
find out misery for themselves and others, and the rabble would herd 
themselves together, and endeavour to govern and act in spite of 





* Ibid. p. (450. ] T Sup. cit. vol. xi. p. 255; cf. p. 144. 


t Ibid. p. 256. 
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authority; in this extremity of fear, and danger of the church and 
state, when, to suppress the growing evils of both, they needed a man 
of prudence and piety, and of a high and fearless fortitude ; they were 
blest in all by John Whitgift his being made Archbishop of Canter- 
bury ; of whom Sir Henry Wotton, that knew him well in his youth, 
and had studied him in his age, gives this true character : that he was 
a man of renowned and sacred memory, and of the primitive temper ; 
a man of such a temper, as when the church, by lowliness of spirit, 
did flourish in highest examples of virtue.’ And indeed this man 
proved so.”’* The queen had “ made him her chaplain” about the 
same time that he was appointed master of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, “ and then dean of Lincoln; and having, for many years 
past, looked upon him with much reverence and favour, gave him a 
fair testimony of both, by giving him the bishopric of Worcester, and 
(which was not with her a usual favour) forgiving him his first- 
fruits; then by constituting him vice-president of the principality of 
Wales. And having experimented his wisdom, his justice, and mode- 
ration in the menage of her affairs, in both these places, she, in the 
twenty-sixth year of her reign, made him Archbishop of Canterbury, 
aud, not long after, of her privy council; and trusted him to manage 
all her ecclesiastical affairs and preferments.” “She saw,” we are 
told, “ so visible and blessed a sincerity shine in all his cares and 
endeavours for the church’s and for her good, that she was supposed 
to trust him w:thrthe very secrets of her soul, and to make him her 
confessor; of which she gave many fair testimonies, .... . and 
would often say, ¢ she pitied him because she trusted him, and had 
thereby eased herself, by laying the burden of all her clergy-cares upon 
his shoulders, which he managed with prudence and piety.”+ And 
‘that he made hers and the church's good the chiefest of his cares, 
and that she also thought so, there were such daily testimonies given 
as begat betwixt them so mutual a joy and confidence, that they 
seemed born to believe and to do good to each other; she not doubt- 
ing his piety to be more than all his opposers, which were many, nor 
doubting his prudence to be equal to the chiefest of her council, who 
were then as remarkable for active wisdom as those dangerous times 
did require, or this pation did ever enjoy. And in this condition he 
continued twenty years, in which time he saw some flowings, but 
many more ebbings of her favour towards all men that had opposed 
him, especially the Earl of Leicester: so that God still seemed to keep 
him in her favour, that he might preserve the remaining church-lands 
and immunities from sacrilegious alienations, And this good man 
deserved all the honour and power with which she gratified and trusted 
him; for he was a pions man, and naturally of noble and grateful 
principles; he eased her of all her church-cares by his wise menage of 
them ; he gave her faithful and prudent counsels in all the extremities 
and dangers of her temporal affairs, which were very many; he lived 
to be the chief comfort of her declining age, and to be then most fre- 
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* Walton’s Life of Hooker, Works, ed. Keble, vol. i. pp- 
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quently with her, and her assistant at her private devotions; he lived 
to be the greatest comfort of her soul upon her death-bed, to be pre. 
sent at the expiration of her last breath, and to behold the closing of 
those eyes that had long looked upon him with reverence and affec- 
tion.’’* 

The picture which Isaak Walton thus draws of the relation which 
the queen and the metropolitan sustained towards each other in eccle- 
siastical matters, is recalled to mind in the annals of later times, under 
the reigns of the two royal sisters, Mary and Anne, and the consulta- 
tions which they religiously held with the chief pastors of the church, 
to enable them the better to discharge the sacred trust, which, with 
the crown, was committed to them, and which they felt to be a heavy 
responsibility. It is not necessary here to do more than allude 
to the account which has been given, in extracts from the Life of 
Archbishop Sharp, of the manner in which he was called to serve his 
royal mistress as “her principal and guide,” “in things relating to 
the church ;’”’ a description which revives the recollection of that 
which Izaak Walton had given of earlier times, under the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. It will be sufficient here, in briefly summing up 
the history through which we have gone in detail, to recal to mind 
how it was the peculiar happiness of him whom Walton thus eulo- 
gized, that he was so ‘* highly esteemed for his wisdom, learning, and 
piety by both his sovereigns, Queen Elizabeth and King James,’ 
that they “ both consulted with him in all matters of the church, and 
in making laws and orders for the well governing of it, and likewise 
in taking always his advice for proper men to be placed in the chief pre- 
ferments thereof ;"+ and that he who had his confidence while he lived, 
and on his death, by the special choice of his sovereign, succeeded to 
his office,t exercised, himself, or through others,§ the like power;|| 
and in like manner his successor, after him ;4 and that then again, 
when, through the influence of a favourite,** corruption and evil policy 
had crept in, in the disposal of church patronage, it was again, with 
the best results, t+ placed in episcopal hands,}} and confirmed in them 
by the religious feeling of Charles I. ;§§ and again, that it was this mode 
of procedure which gave us such an episcopate as adorned the resto- 
ration|\|| of our church and monarchy under Charles II. ; and that, even 
in the worst times of that monarch’s reign, evidences of the better 
system are found ;*** and again, in the first days of the reign even of 
his misguided brother,t++ until, taking other counsellors, he made 
appointments which seemed to have for their direct object the degra- 
dation and betrayal of the church.{{{ We saw again how the religious 
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* Ibid. pp. 56, 57. 
t Strype’s Life of Whitgift, p. 579 ; vide sup. vol. xi. p. 263. 
~ Abp. Bancroft, vide sup. vol. xi. pp. 507, 8. § Vol. xii. p. 25, sq. 
|| Vol. xi. pp. 508, 9. @ Vol. xii. pp. 26. 144, 5. 149. 
** Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, vol. xii. pp. 144, 260, 381, 502, sqq. 
tt See, in particular, the testimony of Lord Chancellor Clarendon, vol. xiii. p. 30. 
t Laud, vol. xii. pp. 145; xiii. pp. 30. 139, sqq. 627, seq. 
§§ Ibid. p. 628. \\|| Vol. xiii. p. 512, seq.; xiv. pp. 383, 626, sqq. 
*** Vol. xv. pp. 380, 504, 930, sqq. ; xvi. 272, 3. 
ttt Vol. xvi. pp. 389, 390. ttt Ibid. p. 390, sq. 
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principle quickly asserted its rightful superiority over all political claims 
in the era of the rev olution,* and the patronage of the church, com- 
mitted into Mary's hands,t was faithfully and anxiously dis; pensed 
under the advice of the chief prelates ; and so also in Queen hanes 
reign,+ though with too frequent interference from political parties 
and ministers of state, Archbishop Sharp being “her majesty’s prin- 
cipal and guide,” in regard, especially, to “ ecc lesiastical promotions. 
We saw, finally, that the same system was acted upon in the first days 
of the Hanoverian succession ;)| and that, even under Walpole’s admi- 
nistration, there was “an ecclesiastical ministry” fully recognised and 
acted upon, to the incalculable bene fit to the church, exposed as it 
then was to so great peril from corrupting and secularizing influences.@ 

More than this rapid outline of the chief points in the history which 
has been traced out fully in detail, cannot be required here. The re- 
cords which have been given, carefully considered, will clearly shew 
what was the original theory of our ecclesiastical establishment in this 
important partic ular; and that, in exact proportion to the faithfulness 
with which it has been adhered to, has been the welfare of thechurch, and 
of the state, whose welfare is so closely yong up with it ; and that, in 
whatever degree it has been violated or departed from, the most 
sacred interests of the church and of religion have proportionably 
suffered. 
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They cast four anchors out of the ship, and wished for the day,’ 


Acts, xxvii, 29 


Ou, watch for the morning! Though dark be the shade 
That mantles the hill-top and sinks on the glade, 

A star in the east shall arise on thy way, 

And thy path shall grow bright in the glory of day. 

The mists that are chillest, the tempests that rave, 

When thy bark like a war-horse careers o’er the wave, 
Arise in their terrors to buffet and roar 

At midnight: but morning shall shew thee the shore. 


4 i Ay, so when the light on my soul hath been dim, 
Fe And sickness hath stolen the strength from my limb, 

a4 When apathy numbs the sensation of bliss, 
: And symbols of joy are deficient in this, 
And coldness comes down upon worship and love, 
: And faith cannot pierce to the glory above, 
: And prayer cannot sweep from the azure away 

Those clouds ot Magelian—I'll wish for the day. 

J. We 


Vol. xvi. p. 509. t Ibid. pp. — 617, sqq. 

Vol. xvii, pp. 20, 135, sqq.; xviii. 17, Sq. 3 . pp. 134, 257, 379, sqq. 
Vol. xvii. pp. 178. 26S. " Vol. xviii. a 156, o6i, Sqy. 

Vol. xviii. pp. 495, 631; xix. 91, 266; xx, 624; xxi. 18, 497, sqq. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 





The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents. 


HIERURGIA ANGLICANA. 


Sir,—In the second edition of a work which has been honoured with 
your favourable notice,* I took the liberty of making some remarks 
on a publication now in progress—the « Hierurgia Anglicana; or 
abet sa and Extracts illustrative of the Ritual of the Church in 
England after the Reformation, edited by members of the Cam- 
bridge Camden Society.” It was objected in general (p. 70) that “ the 
editors have thought fit to adduce evidence on the more ceremonial 
side alone, instead of endeav ouring to give a true representation of the 
whole case :” that “the work, the refore, must have the effect of pro- 
ducing very mistaken notions, unless the reader be able to supply 


from other sources that balancing information which the compilers of 


the Hierurgia withhold :” 


throughout the volume. 

A new number (the sixth) of the Hierurgia has since appeared ; and 
in this the editors have devoted to me a qui antity of original matter, 
exceeding, perhaps, all that had been given in the preceding five 
numbers. I now beg you to allow me an opportunity of replying to 
their observations through the medium of your Magazine ; and I ven- 
ture to make this request, because it appears to me that the subject is 


and more particular censures are scattered 


not merely personal, but one which, as relating to the illustration of 


our ritual, may be fitly discussed in your pages. 

I. The first notice of my work, in the sixth number of the Hiers 
urgia, is at p. 165. ‘Three passages, relating to the times of Charles I., 
are given in the text, and the following note is appended to them :— 
“These quotations are suflicient to shew that copes were worn in 
parish churches ; a fact expressly denied by a late writer. See How 
shall we Conform,’ KC, |). 205." 

Let us examine, then, the force of the evidence which is thus pro- 
duced. ‘The first extract is from a sermon which few living men have 
read, but every one must have heard of; the punishinent of the author, 
Burton, on account of its publication, being one of the most noted cir- 
cumstances in the history of the time. In the passage with which we 
are concerned, this puritan is attacking the proposition that cathedrals 
ought to be regarded as ‘ mother-chureches, to which all daughter. 
churches must conform ;” and thus he is led to ask—“ What! must 
other churches have organs, singing quires, altars, images, crucifixes, 
tapers, copes, and the like, because such is the guise of cathedrals ?” 
This is evidently nothing more than the imputation of a consequence 
which might be drawn from the proposition. Judging from the 


* “Wow shall we Conform to the Liturgy of the Church of England?” See 
iritish Magazine,” June, 1843. 
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extract alone, I should think that Burton means to represent it as an 
absurdity sufficient to overthrow the doctrine of which it is a result, 
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At all events, he has clearly no intention of conveying the idea that 
the consequence had been realized in practice. 

The second quotation is from Heylyn’s Life of Laud. Four of the 
London clergy, it is said, were perse cuted by the parliament in 1613; 
the charges against them “and some more” were “for the most part 
of the same nature and effect ;"* and among these is mentioned “ ad- 
ministering the sacrament in copes.” We are not told against how 
many of the victims this particular charge was brought, nor whether 
it was substantiated against any one of them; and it must be re- 
membered that a puritanical accusation is not altogether equivalent 
to a conviction. There is, therefore, no proof here that these parish 
priests, or any one of thea. had worn copes. But if it could be 
shewn that the ‘y had all done so, this would not be inconsistent with 
what I have said in the place referred to—viz., that “no record | 
found of these and certain other “ vestments as ever worn by the 
parochial clergy.” For it was not my intention to assert, nor can my 
words be reasonably understood as an assertion, that among all the 
parish priests of Charles the First’s day there may not have been some 
extreme ceremonialists who exhibited themselves in copes, &c. What 
I meant to say was this, (which the Hierurgists have not attempted 
to disprove)—that these vestures have never, from the beginning of 
(Queen a th’s reign, been used generally, or to any considerable 
extent, by the parochial clergy ; and that the authorities have never 
required, or even sanctione d, the use of them in parish churches. 

The third and last passage is from Walker's “ Sufferings of the 
Clergy.” An order, we are here told, was issued by parliament in 
1643-4, “for selling the copes, surplices, &c., in all cathedral, col- 
legiate, and parish churches.” Let the reader judge for himself how 
much there is in this to fix the use of copes in parish churches, I 
trust he will agree with me that the three quotations are nowise sulfi- 
cient to disprove my words, 

Il, There is more on the subject of copes at p. 173; where I am 
represented as wishing to shew ‘that we are bound by the 58th canon 
rather than by the first rubric—z.e., whereas the rubric enjoins the 
retention of the Sop as being one of the ‘ornaments’ in use ¢ in this 
church of England, by the authority of parliament, in the second year 
of the reign of King Kdward the Sixth,’ while, on the other hand, the 
canon orders the use of asurplice ‘where the prayer-book,’ to use Mr. 
Robertson's words, ‘in strictness pre scribed a cope’—we are to obey the 
latter in pre ference to the former.” Again, Tam charged with “ wish- 
ing to believe that the advertisements of 1564-5 ¢ fulfilled the condi- 
tion of the act [of 1 Eliz., which provided that the ornaments of ; 
Kdward VI. should be retained until other order should be taken] and 
consequently have the full authority of law.’ ” 

All this, the editors must allow me to say, is a misrepresentation. 
The words last a ‘ted are used by me (p. 101) to express, not whiat 
I myself wish to believe, but what appears to have been the opinion 

Bisho aie wes. Nordo I wish to have it believed that the 
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canon is a repeal of the rubric, so that it should be unlawful to wear copes. 
This opinion, if it ever were tenable, has long ceased to be so, as the 
rubric has been re-enacted since the date of the canon. What 1 would 
maintain is—that “in the 16th and 17th centuries the injunctions, 
fadvertisement and] canons were always supposed to be sufficient 
interpretations of the rubric ... . enough to justify to his own con- 
science any one who was bound by the rubric, provided he did as 
much as they required,” (p. 807;) and that the canons may be rightly 
so regarded at the present day. 1 do not say that it is illegal to wear 
a cope, according to the strict rubric, but that it is sufficient for the 
satisfaction of our consciences to wear a surplice, agreeably to the 
canon ; and I have expressly stated (p. 11) that it is my object to dis- 
cuss the question of ritual obligation as one of conscience and not of 
law, because such is notoriously its only read character. 

‘To come, then, to the argument. Overall, Cosin, Gibson, and Burn, 
are referred to, as having declared the canon to be void, because 
opposed to the rubric. Now, as to all these writers, it is to be observed 
that they were satisfied in practice to adinit the canon as arule. We 
know this of Gibson and Burn from the passages in their works; of 
Overall and Cosin, from their Injunctions. 1 wish, however, to remark 
further, that it is extremely culpable in the editors of the Hierurgia, 
and others, to persist in ascribing the authority of Bishop Overall to 
certain notes on the Prayer-book, ‘These notes were written, not by 
Overall, but after his death, by some one who had been dependent on 
him—a man of ability and learning, doubtless, but evidently a young 
and arash man; and, as I have already remarked, (p. 134,) “ there is 
no reason for supposing the writer to speak for any one but himself; 
he does not profess to do so; and if, as is assumed, he made use of his 
lord and master’s collections, it does not follow that he must have ex- 
pressed Overall’s exact opinions.’ ‘The inference, indeed, would 
rather be one unfavourable to the authority of the notes—that the 
writer’s sentiments do not deserve to be so much regarded as if the 
learning were all his own. 

The particular. passage now in question contains an attempt to 
make out a case of self-contradiction against the canons, inasmuch as 
the fourteenth orders the Prayer-book to be observed in all points, 
while the fifty-eighth appoints surplices to be used, where the rubric, 
by referring to the ornaments of 2 Edward VI., would seem to pre- 
scribe copes, chasubles, albes, and tunicles. ‘This kind of argument is 
pretty common in the present age; but it is, 1 venture to say, a kind 
of argument which no high-churchman of experience and_ practical 
sense would have used in the days of Bishop Overall. And as to the 
discrepancy between the rubric and the canon, it is very certain that 
Overall would not have been the man to insist on it in depreciation 
of the canon; since he was an eminent member of the convocation in 
Which the canons were framed, and at the time of their ratification 
was prolocutor of the lower house.-—(See Cardw.Synodalia, pp. 166— 
o87.) Thus much as to the authorities which the Hierurgists have 
alleged, and as to the original case between the advertisements and 
canons on the one hand, and the rubric on the other, 
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It is, however, further arguedthat “in 1662, whichever way the balance 
may have seemed likely to incline before, the deliberate re-enactment 
of the rubric surely confirmed anew its provisions, and so superseded the 
canon ;’ and again, we are told, “ that the divines in 1662 re-enacted 
this rubric with deliberation, is she wn by the fact that they introduced 
certain alterations in its terms, which made its prov isions more general,” 

I have myself calle d attention (p. 100) to one of these alterations, and 
have drawn from it an inference, which still appears to me correct, 
against the views of the Hierurgists. Another, which we shall have 
to consider hereafter, has no bearing on the present subject, except in 
so far as the fact of any change proves (which I would maintain as 
decidedly as these writers) that the rubric was not carelessly passed 
through the hands of the revisers, but received their deliberate consi- 
deration. But, it may be asked, if such were the case, and yet the 
revisers did not wish us unive rally to wear copes, &c., why was not 
all apparent sanction of them excluded? I believe a suflicient expla- 
nation may be found in the circumstance that such a change would 
have seemed to be an admission of the puritanical objections, by which 
these vestures were represented as superstitious. 

“We may safely conclude,” it is said, “ that it was the intention of 
the bishops not to lower the standard in respect to ornaments and 
ceremonies,” Assuredly ; but the admission of the 58th canon as the 
practical rule was no lowering of the standard, seeing that this bad 
been the rule in the primacy of Laud. And that it so continued after 
the revision of 1662, is manifest from the injunctions of bishops who 
had been concerned in that revision, and in the Savoy conference. 

‘But in truth,’ say the Hierurgists, “we have little to do with the 
intention of any parties, while the fact remains that we are bound by 
the plain words of the present rubric.” ‘This is to treat the whole sub- 
ject on the driest legal principles, and to abandon all thought of conscien- 
tious obligation, by excluding all that gives life and light to our church 
laws; by wilfully and obstinately closing our eyes against that which 
is absolutely essential to the interpretation of our engagements—viz., 
the opinions and practice of the times in which the Prayer-book was 
framed and perfected ; from which alone the animus imponentis—that 
indispensable element in the consideration of rubrical obligation—can 
be properly appreciated or understood, 

Hi. In the last note of Part VL, the question of lights on the altar 
(which has of late received an amount of attention little deserved by 
Its Importance) Is argued with especial reference to my second edition. 
The edit rs quote one of Bishop C‘osin’s hotes on the Prayer-book, in 


which it is said that at the celebration of the holy communion “two 
wax candles are to be set on;” and on this they remark—* ‘The 
weight of this valuable testimony from Lishop Cosin will not be 


weakened to the thoughttul reader by the unwarrantable sugvestion 
late ri Tut ‘list, to the effect th at the bishop may hi ave hie id a cathe. 


ola 
lor college chapel in his eye, and not a parish chureh; or that he 
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may have written th > note bef fore he was made a bishop.’ 
Che first of hoes suggestions ap pears to me very we ‘ll warranted 
by the fact which is noticed in connexion with it—that Cosin * had 
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borne authority in places which come under each of these heads.’’* 
—(p. 91.) Both at Peterhouse and at Durham he had done much 
for ritual magnificence, as the pages of my opponents witness, 

My suggestion as to the date of the note is grounded on the impres- 
sion which the whole collection made on me, and might, 1 have no 
doubt, be easily justified by internal evidence, if the book were at 
hand. It is, however, unnecessary for me to take any trouble in the 
matter, since in the number of their work immediately before this, the 
Hierurgists (having then no interest in referring the notes to any par- 
ticular time) quoted them as written “cirea 1636,” i.e., about a 
quarter of a century before Cosin became a bishop. ‘They now give 
the date 1711; which is that of the publication by Nicholls, forty 
years after the author's death, As the time of w riting is the point of 
interest, this fashion of dating is plainly absurd; it is, however, con- 
venient in the present case, inasmuch as it enables the Hierurgists, 
without committing the smeelves by fixing on any period in Cosin’s life 
for the composition of the notes, to speak of my conjecture as “ un- 
warrantable.” ‘These gentlemen would seem to have strangely in- 
verted notions as to what is “ unwarrantable” and what is warrant- 
able. 

But, further, the suggestions which we have been considering are 
introduced only by way of parenthesis in my statement as to Cosin ; 
the main point of which is, that in his episcopal inquiries he makes 
no mention of lights. This, I conceive, does * weaken the force of 
his testimony” very materially ; since it proves that he did not con- 
sider the use of lights to be binding on the parochial clergy. The 
Hierurgists take no notice of it! 

After this not very happy beginning, the editors go on to the general 
question of lights on the altar; and | willingly allow that they bring 
forward some things which really deserve attention. It is, indeed, 
unfair to charge me with having probably confounded in my own 
mind various uses of lights in the Roman ritual, since ny Opponents 
themselves own that I mention these uses as distinct ; and 1 ean as- 
sure them that I was fully aware of the difference. Again; although 
the word exhihition may not be the proper technical term for hanging 
up the reserved sacrament in the sight of the people, it is, surely, cor- 
rect enough for common use; and if the Hierurgists had followed 
my reference to Schmid’s © Liturgik,” they would have seen that J 
apprehend the distinction between this practice and what is termed the 
erposition. 

While, however, facts will not allow me to plead guilty of all the 
charges which are thus brought against me—charges, as the Hierur- 
gists themselves admit, not only unsupported by any evidence, but 
contradictory of all the evidence ‘that the y have met with »—I readily 

rant that, after | having bestowed considerable pains on inquiry into 


- Roman uses of li: ahts, I had but a very imperfect knowledge of 


ie subject, and that the note with which we are now concerned has 
\ded to my information. 


I also mentioned a royal chapel, which the Hierurgists have not noticed. 
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The argument usually relied on by the advocates of lights is, as 
your readers are doubtless aware, the following: that by the rubric 
“ such ornaments shall be retained, and be in use, as were in this 
church of England, by the authority of parliament, in the second year of 
the reign of King Edward VI. ;” that this rubric, consequently, enforces 
on us the injunction of 1547, by which it is said that the clergy “ shall 
suffer two lights to remain on the high altar,” since that injunction was 
part of a royal proclamation issued at a time when proclamations had 
the force of law. 

Objections might be taken to this manner of arguing out the autho- 
rity of the injunction. I have not, however, raised such objections ; 
and the argument of the Hierurgists is directed against one which I 
derived from a letter by Dr. Beaven, in your Magazine for October, 
184]—viz., that the injunction speaks of the lights as placed “ before 
the sacrament”—i.e., before the pyx, in which the consecrated host 
was then reserved; and thus, as they were sanctioned only in the 
character of appendages to the pyx, the authority for them ceased 
when the reservation of the sacrament was discontinued.® 

The Hierurgists, I allow, have pointed out an important omission 
in my citation, of two proclamations issued by Henry VIII. :+ and, 
further, I will admit they have embarrassed the subject of the pyx 
with such difficulties that my argument might, perhaps, be improved 
by the omission of that part which depends on this ornament. More 
than this I cannot cure; for it appears to me that there are still 
greater difficulties in the view which the Hierurgists take of the pyx ; 
and moreover, that, independently of the pyx, I have more than 
sufficiently proved my proposition—that we are not under any obliga- 
tion to use lights at the holy communion, 

I shall first set down a few of the remarks which occur to me on 
the arguments and statements of the Hierurgists respecting the pyx. 

(1.) If the lights of Mdward’s injunction were, as is supposed, those 
used at consecration of the eucharist, and not lights dependent on the 
pyx, how can it be accounted for that the injunction connects them 
with the pyx? for that, “ before the sacrament” means before the pyx 
in which the host was reserved, is as plain as usage of language can make 
it; nor is it, if | understand them, denied by the Hierurgists. 

(2.) Ifthe lights of 1547 were not pyx-lights, what are we to sup- 
pose as to the history of pyx-lights? Did they remain until the date 
of the injunction Were they abolished by it, or did they remain 
after it? 

(3.) It does not appear to me that Cromwell, in speaking of « the 


* Dr. Beaven is not answerable for the manner in which I have endeavoured to 
enforce his argument. 

+ Hlenry speaks of “ lights before the Corpus Christi,” as allowed to remain “ on 
Faster day,” and the addition of these last words destroys the meaning which I had 
attached to the others. The omission is, I believe, to be thus accounted for. When 
the volume of Wilkins’ Concilia was in my hands, I copied into my note-book only 
so much of the proclamations as related to the point which I then had in view ; and 
these extracts, combined with other passages, afterwards appeared to open a wider 
view, which, if the Concilia had still been at hand for reference, I should have seen 
to be incorrect, 
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light before the sacrament,” need be understood to mean that it was 
single ; he speaks in like manner of “the light that commonly goeth 
across the church, by the roodloft,” where a row of lights seems to be 
intended; and of “ the light aboué the sepulchre,’’ which was, as we 
know, adorned with many lights (mudtis luminibus, Gavanti, i, 420.) 

(4.) Nor need we conclude that because two lights were “ suffered 
to remain “ where there had been so many, every church was before 
furnished with this number of such lights as were intended. 

(5.) An argument which I am said to have “ passed over,” appears 
to be founded on a misconstruction of the words « but only.” 

i (6.) I had no intention of suggesting that the communion-lights 
were suppressed by Henry VIII. or his vicar-general. I left it to be 


r 4 ‘ 7 , 

‘a understood that they continued, without being at all alluded to in the 
e + . . . 
¢ injunctions; the only difference between my opponents and myselt 
* being, that I supposed this continuance without such allusion to have 


‘d reached down to the time of the first Prayer-book, (1549,) to which case 
a parallel might perhaps be found in the history of lights used at the 


- reading of the gospel; whereas they suppose that the communion- i] 
a lights are those intended in the injunction of 1547. 1 
ie (7.) As to the injunctions of 1549, it is by no means clear that the 
- “ candles” spoken of in the first are the same with the “ lights” of the 
- second. : 
re = . . . ° : 
All (8.) As Iam charged with having spoken “ incorrectly,” in saying : 
- that the injunction of 1547 is “ evidently formed from” Cromwell’s of | 
oa 1536, the reader shall have an opportunity of viewing them together. 
4 
ya 1536. 1547, | 
_ “ That such feigned images as ye know “ That such images as they know in 
on in any of your cures to be so abused with any of their cures to be or to have been 
pilgrimages, or offerings of anything made —_ abused with pilgrimage, or offering of any- 
4 ; thereto, ye shall, for avoiding that most thing made thereunto. ... they.... . 
— detestable offence of idolatry, forthwith shall, for the avoiding of that most detest- 
the take down and delaye, and shall suffer able offence of idolatry, forthwith take 
em from henceforth no candles, tapers, or down, or cause to be taken down, and i 
py. mages of wax to be set afore any image or — destrcy the same; and shall suffer from : 
4 picture, but only the lightthat commonly —_encefurth no torches nor candles, tapers, 
BAS goeth Across the church by the roodloft, — or images of wax to be set afore any image ‘ 
the light before the sacrament of the altar, or picture, but only two lights upon the 
supe and the light about the sepulchre, which, — high altar before the sacrament, which, 4 
dute tor the adorning of the church and di- for the signification that Christ is the m 
: vine service, ye shall suffer to remain;  yery true light of the world, they shall 
all still* admonishing your parishioners that suffer to remain still ; admonishing their ; 
mages serve for none other purpose but parishioners that images serve for no other ; 
‘the as to be books of unlearned men that purpose but to be a remembrance, whereby : 
get know letters, whereby they might men may be admonished of the holy lives ; 
otherwise admonished of the lives and and conversation of them that the said 
ed to conversations of them that the said emages images do represent ; which images, if ' 
“o represent; which images, if they abuse they do abuse for any other intent, they f 
, = Jor any other intent than forsuchremem- commit idolatry in the same, to the great f 
I had brance, they commit idolatry in the same, danger of their souls,” ‘ 
W a 0 the yreat danger of their souls.” 
, On y - 
me On comparing these injunctions, I cannot agree with the Hierur- ' 
wiae - ‘ ae siaiecnecieniaintits : 
¢ seen Oe eer cat —s 


= fy e . . = . . ai . 
rhe reader will observe the variety in the division here. If there is an error in 


tither case, I believe it to be where still is connected with admonishing. 
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gists in thinking it altogether “ absurd to suppose that the latter speaks 
of what had been legally removed’’—i.e., of what had been forbidden 
by the former—« as still remaining ;” which supposition, however, is 
not involved in my reasoning. 

But, as has been said already, I can afford to dispense with that 
part of my argument which involves the question of the pyx, although 
my opponents conclude against me, as if the whole case rested on this; 
and I will here state another proof, which appears to me sufficient of 
itself! ‘The substance of it may be found in my section on lights ; 
but, as it is there mixed up with other matter, its force may be better 
seen if it be exhibited separately. 

The question, then, is this: are lights intended by the rubric which 
orders that the ornaments of 2 Edward VI. be retained ?* 

It will be allowed that the periods on which all will depend are 
(1.) the second year of Edward; (2.) the beginning of Elizabeth's 
reign, when the rubric was first framed; and (3.) the date of the last 
revision, L661-2, 

(1.) With respect, then, to the first of these periods, I must repeat 
an observation (p. 78) of which the Hierurgists have not taken any 
notice—viz., that the time in Edward’s second year to which we are 
directed, is that at which an act was passed which took cognizance 
of church-ornaments, and made an alteration in them—viz., the very 
last days of that year, which ended Jan, 27, 1548-9 ; the act by which 
the first English Prayer-book was ratified having been read for the 
third time in the Lords on the 15th, and in the Commons on the 2]st, 
I claim that this may be allowed, as being the only reasonable inter- 
pretation of the rubric—i.e., 1 claim to have it allowed that the orna- 
ments to be retained shall be those which were used under the first 
book of King Edward, not those which had been used while the cere- 
monies of the mass remained, and the service was chiefly in Latin. 

I have expressed (p. 94) an opinion that the intention of the rubric 
was to restore such ornaments only as had been expressly named in 
the book of 1549; some of these having been discontinued by the 
second book of King Edward, (1552.) Other ornaments might, ac- 
cording to this view, have been used under the first book, in ad- 
dition to those which it named, and might also be used under the 
book of Elizabeth and our own; but in the latter cases, as in the 
former, their authority would not be grounded on the rubric. I have 
not pressed this opinion, (which, of course, would do away with the 
pretensions of the lights, as there is no mention of them in any of the 
books; nor do I now press it; but it appears to me sound, and worth 
keeping in view, 

Putting it aside, however, let us look more particularly to the sub- 
ject of the lights. They are not named in the book of Edward's 
second year; still, the Hierurgists would urge, they might have re- 
mained under that book, by virtue of an earlier law, which had not 
been repealed or superseded, or of some other sanction with which 
the Act of Uniformity did not interfere. 

* Ifso, there would be the further question—are we now bound to use them‘ 
But this, as the matter stands, it is needless to consider. 
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The injunctions of 1549 are, | think, conclusive against such sug- 


ns gestions. They were not, indeed, issued until after the end of Ed- 
is ward’s second year, for the simple reason that the Prayer-book was 
not ratified until a day or two before its expiration; but there can be 
at no reasonable doubt that they are to be regarded as decisive for inter- 
rh pretation of the way in which that book was to be obeyed. When, 
3: therefore, we find among them this order, “ That no minister do coun- 
of terfeit the popish mass .. [by | setting any light upon the Lord’s board 
as at any time; and, finally, to use no other ceremonies than are ap- 
as pointed in the king’s Book of Common Prayer,” (Cardw, Doc, Ann. 
i, 63-4,) I cannot hesitate to conclude that lights were not used 
ch under the book of 1549, and, consequently, that they are not among 
the ornaments which the rubric contemplates. 
se 2.) This becomes abundantly clear when we come to the second 
h’s of the periods which have been mentioned; the year 1559, when 
ast the rubric was introduced into the Prayer-book. “ In Queen Eliza- 
beth’s injunctions, which are for the most part copied from those of 
eat 1547, the room of that by which the lights were sanctioned is occupied 
ny by one relating to a different subject, while those immediately betore 
are and after remain in their former places, This,’ I have observed, 
a (p. 85,) “ might of itself be sufficient to prove that lights were not 
ery intended among the ornaments which the rubric of the same date or- 
‘ich dered to be retained.” 
the Nor can it be pretended that the lights may have been continued 
Ist, without observation at the beginning of Elizabeth’s reign ; for there 
ters was at that time a violent outcry about lights on the altar, the queen 
a- having set up a pair in her chapel. In the course of this affair, it 
first appears very fully that there were then no altar lights in Kngland 
ere- except the queen's; and it does not appear that she or her divines 
é pretended to ground her practice on the rubric, on the use of her bro- 
brie ther’s second year, or on his injunctions ; neither does it appear that 
1 in those who complained of the lights had any conception of such a plea 
the as possible.* 
ace (3.) Lastly, we come to the revision of 1661-2. The Hierurgists 
ade speak of “ the fact that the words ‘ ornaments of the church’ were then 
- the added to the rubric,” as being ** of the greatest importance and signi- 
. the : ficance.”’ I cannot see that it is of any importance whatever. ‘The 
have old rubric, by which it was directed that “ the minister shall use such 
the ornaments in the church,” &c., has no appearance of being limited 
f the to personal ornaments, and, therefore, was as wide as the present 
-orth eS 
* See my work, pp. 85—7, and 91,2. ‘The editors of the “ Hicrurgia” speak of 
sub- “ the argument derived from the constant practice of the Anglican church in re- 
ard’s taining candles upon the altar.” As there has been no such constaney of practice, 
= ihe no such argument can be derived. They also impute to me an admission that “ the 
1 ae candles, instead of sharing the fate of the pyx, survived it, at least in cathedrals and 


royal and collegiate chapels.” I therefore quote my words on this point. “ They 
vhich were re-established in the royal chapels by Elizabeth, not from any authority of the 
church, but because of her own personal tastes ; they have been ever since continued 


in royal chapels, and after that model were adopted in many private chapels of 


them ? bishops and lay noblemen, as also in colleges. They seem to have been wanting in 
most or all cathedrals until the time of Laud.”—p. 92. 
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rubric. And further, that rubric was but an abridgment of a clause 
in Elizabeth's Act of Uniformity, printed at the beginning of the book ; 
and in that clause the words “ of the church” are found as in the 
rubric of 1662. 

With respect to lights, it is manifest that the revisers had no thought 
of including them among the required ornaments; for, otherwise, 
they would have been a subject of episcopal inquiry. rom the ab- 
sence of such inquiry, we are warranted in concluding that the re- 
visers took that view of the rubric which I have been maintaining ; 
not that into which one of the chief among them* has, by a note 
written “ circa 1636,” and not designed for publication, been the 
means of misleading many of our ritualists, from the time of Nicholls 
and Wheatley down to the present day. 

On the subject of lights, therefore, as on that of copes, I maintain 
that the couclusions of these writers are not borne out by facts, or by 
the arguments which they have produced, 

I must now apologize for the length to which this letter has run out. 
A full explanation seemed necessary, not only in justice to the sub- 
ject, but also for the purpose of ascertaining, in so far as the present 
specimen of their labours will enable us to do so, what degree of 
authority the statements and opinions of the editors of the * Hierurgia” 
are foirly entitled to claim. I will venture, in conclusion, to warn 
these ritualists that they will afford but too much countenance to the 
current complaints of a prevailing tendency unduly to exalt the ex- 
ternals of religion, if their zeal for certain ornaments and ceremonial 
observances shall induce them to seek an appearance of victory at 
the sacrifice of fairness and good faith. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


J. Cc, ROBERTSON. 
Boxley, near Maidstone, July, 1844. 


ON THE PECULIARITIES OF CULDEISM. 


Sir,—I must repeat my objection to the application of the words 
Culdeitsm and Culdee to the ancient “ Oceanic churches.’’ I still think 
that the anachronism in these words is more likely to confuse than 
elucidate the history of the remote period under consideration. For, 
if it be asked, on what authority does the author of “ Peculiarities of 
Culdeism” call Columban, Colum-cille, and the rest, Culdees, I submit 
that it can scarcely be considered satisfactory to reply, that they are 
so designated upon no authority, but only on account of the con- 
venience of the term. If, indeed, the name had not been employed 
already in a very popular and yet very erroneous sense, my objection, 
perhaps, would not be so strong; but still I do not see how it can sub- 
serve the cause of history, or tend to clear away its obscurities, to call 
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° Tam not aware that the argument from Edward’s Injunctions is to be found in 
any of ¢ asit's predecessors or contemporaries. Laud, I believe, does not allude to 
it, where it would have been in place if he had known it and thought it trustworthy. 
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men by aterm that in no proper sense belongs to them, and which 
has already been popularly abused, to the great injury of church 
history. 

In my former communication, I endeavoured to shew that your 
respected and learned correspondent was incorrect in his assertion— 
that the early Irish or Celtic Christians were charged by ancients with 
having secrets. My reasoning has not been satisfactory to the person 
whom I would most wish to convince ; and I am sincerely sorry for it. 
Yet I really cannot alter what I have already said. After reading the 
original paper over again, to assure myself that 1 had not misunder- 
stood it, 1 am still obliged to be of opinion that the case of Colum- 
banus and King Theodorie will prove nothing against the Celtic 
church of that day, which, by a similar mode of arguing—or of deal- 
ing with facts—might not be advanced with equal truth against the 
English of our times. For even were I to grant that this story tells 
unfavourably against Columbanus, how would the case stand ? Colum- 
banus and his monks at Luxeuil were actually censured of old for 
secrecy, and by their conduct shewed this censure to be well-founded, 
Will this prove, however, that ad/ the Irish Christians of that day, or 
the whole Celtic church, were obnoxious to the same censure? Is it 
any evidence that they were charged with having secrets, because one 
family of monks in a foreign land was censured for departing from the 
manners of the rest of the province, in refusing access within the more 
secret enclosures of their monastery to all Christians? Is it just 
reasoning to argue from a particular instance to the prejudice of an 
entire body ; and that, too, when the unanimous voice of tradition has 
attributed to the communion assailed a high character for holiness and 
purity ? 

If in what IT am now saying, I “shew a little of the advocate in 
myself,” I do so unintentionally. I have no theories to support, and 
believe myself to be anxious only for the truth. But yet 1 think the 
unanimous voice of tradition must have some weight in this question. 
it may be quite true that tradition has spoken erroneously: but if so, 
the evidence on the other side should be strong and well-founded. It 
should not be one solitary case, which has hitherto borne a different 
interpretation—at least as plausible as that proposed by the author of 
“Peculiarities of Culdeism.”” In like manner, I scarcely think the 
traditions of freemasonry ought to be preferred to those of the church. 
But even here the evidence is defective. Granting that a Scotch 
system of freemasonry really did originate at Jcolmkill, what proof is 
there that it was established there in the times of Columba or his suc- 
cessors?—or that they had anything to say to it? I have not an 
Opportunity of consulting the work to which the learned author refers, 
but I should be glad to know if it contain any answer to the question, 
when and by whom was this order established? These, I think, are 
important questions, and they require a satisfactory answer, before 
we can look upon it as a point settled that Columba or his successors 
had anything to say to the “Scotch order of freemasonry.”” And 
surely it cannot be thought special pleading in me to maintain, that 
the mere traditions of masonry, unsupported by any more respectable 
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authority, are not to be received to the prejudice of the general belief 
of the church, written and traditional. The learned author argues, 
that it is not possible to account for the origin of the tradition connect- 
ing the monks of Iona with freemasonry, if it be false ; “ for,” he says, 
“they have had no such popular reputation, and (whatever their 
eccentricities may have been) they have the discredit of none, unless 
it were upon keeping Kaster, or the like. It was obvious for the lree- 

masons to connect the ‘Templars with their system, truly or falsely, 

inasmuch as (justly or unjustly) they stand ace ‘used of, and condemned 
for, such orgies. But parity of reason leaves it unaccountable for 
them to have claimed the monks of Iona, unless upon the faith of a 
real tradition.” But before this argument will hold, 1 submit, the 
existence of such a tradition must be proved, and this, I think, the 
learned author has not satisfactorily done. And besides—would not 
a similar mode of reasoning prove the reality of the fable, which 
ascribes to freemasonry an antiquity as high as ‘the age of King Solo- 
mon ? 

I pass on now to the most important, and most curious portion of 
the ingenious article 1 am reviewing, and which evinces an intimate 
acquaintance with the sources of Irish history not often to be met 
with. I am sorry to be obliged to differ in opinion with one, for whose 
learning and extensive acquirements I feel so high a respect. 

The author of * Peculiarities of Culdeism” brings a most serious 
charge against the religion of the ancient “ Oceanic churches.” He 
says—** the most remarkable incident to Culdeism is the idea of human 
sacrifice. ... It is needless to say that it is, in one way, the fundamen- 
tal idea of Christianity ; and it has been, from time to time, the subject 
of heretical error.” It is with a gTOss and heretical perversion of this 
fundamental idea of Christianity, that the ingenious author charges 
the early Irish Christians—or, in his own language, the Cuddees. “ Some 
idea of a sacrifice in the members of the church, and not in its Divine 
Head only, seems to have existed in the Gaelic churches.” In short, 
he appears to me to insinuate that they bore a close resemblance to 
the Manichawan heretics, 

If this formidable, but curious, charge could be substantiated, 
would certainly alter one’s feelings towards the ancient saints of ie 
“ Gaelic churches.” But surely a theory so novel, so entirely un- 
known to every preceding inquirer, demands to be supported by the 
best and most unexceptionable authorities. And here I think it fails. 
The authorities in defence of this theory are, to say the least, most 
apocryphal. Kew will deny this. They are, Ist. An alleged miracle 
of S. Patrick. 2nd, Another supposed miracle of S. Ruadan, 3rd. 
A tradition quoted from Jamieson’s “ History of the Culdees,” and 
from Pennant’s “ Tour in Scotland.” Now, Sir, it may fairly be 
asked, are these supposititious and second- hand authorities of suffi- 

cient credibility to overturn the unanimous voice of tradition, the testi- 
mony of Bede and of others, as to the orthodoxy and purity of the early 
Gaelic churches? The learned author disbelieves the existence of 
S. Patrick, and yet he argues from a miraculous legend, attributed to 
him, as if it were to be entirely accredited. He disagrees with the 
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greater part of Mr. Jamieson’s “ History of the Culdees,” and yet he 
quotes a Scottish tradition upon that writer’s authority, and reasons 
from his version of it (quoting even his words) as if he were alto- 
gether trustworthy. Let him treat the history of any other portion of 
the church in a similar manner; let him collect together the various 
miraculous tales that are to be found in the deta Sanctorum of the 
Bollandists, and, 1 doubt not but that he may convict the universal 
church of Manicheism, or any other absurdity. If these Christians 
were, indeed, heretical, it is but natural to suypose that some * public 
documents, such as canons, decrees, letters, edicts, and acts of coun- 
cils, &e.,’"* might be in existence to put the proof of their heresy be- 
yond all question. ‘The paschal controversy excited much angry 
feeling amongst the Irish and British Christians of the seventh and 
subsequent centuries. Divines on either side wrote controversial 
epistles ; synods were held, in which angry words passed between the 
opposing parties. Even the Roman bishops attempted to interfere. 
In the heat of this discussion some reference might be made to the 
“ occult mysteries” and the “ human sacrifices’? of the Gaelic party. 
Can the learned writer point to any such reference ? and if he cannot, 
if, even in the heat of controversy, no such allusion was ever made, 
must not this silence tell against this theory? ‘The Albigenses are 
considered by an extreme Protestant party to have been witnesses to 
the truth in the midst of error; but Mr. Maitland proves from puddic 
documents, from canons and acts of councils, from their own admissions, 
and the assertions of their “ enemies,” that they were very different 
from what some have imagined.* I will not say that the evidence 
against the Gaelic churches ought to be as full as that against the 
Albigenses ; but it certainly ought to be something of the same nature, 
something more credible than miraculous stories and traditions given 
on the authority of such a writer as Mr. Jamieson. 

Having thus entered my protest against the authorities upon which 
the learned author builds his conclusions, | wish to make a few re- 
marks upon the case of the two daughters of King Leogaire, which is 
the first he refers to. Iam afraid he follows too implicitly the printed 
text of ‘Tirechan. 1 write with deference to your correspondent, but 
it occurs to me that the Latin text of ‘Tirechan (at least the passage 
quoted in the article) is not correctly transcribed from the original 
MS.+ I do not mean to make any charge against the author of 
“Trish Antiquarian Researches,” but it strikes me that there must be 
some mistake in the passage I allude to. It is thus given in the Ap- 
pendix to Sir W. Betham’s work :— Hé dixtt ets Sanctus, nisi mortem 
gusiaveritis non potestis videre faciem Christi, et nist sucrificium accipiet. 
Kt respondent, da nobis sacrificium, ut possimus Kilium nostrum sponsum 
videre, et acceperunt ea charitiam Det et dormientium in morte, et posue- 
runt cos in lectulo uno,” &e. Your correspondent most correctly inter- 


ee 
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* See Acts and Documents, &c., sect. vii. p. 135. 

T Tirechan’s ‘¢ Annotations on the Life of S. Patrick” is preserved in the ancient 
MS. called “ The Book of Armagh,” at present in the possession of the Rev. Francis 
Brownlow. There is an account of this MS., together with the only published text 
of Tirechan, in Sir William Betham’s “ Irish Antiquarian Researches,” 
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prets ea charitiam, eucharistiam ; and I conjecture that instead of 
accipiet should be read accipiatis, and for dormientium in morte, dor- 
mierunt in morte. 1 was very anxious to consult the original MS, in 
order to see if my conjectures were correct, but as it is in the posses- 
sion of a private gentleman, I was unable to accomplish my wish. 
However, in the quarta vita of Colgan, where the story is also told, 
there occurs a passage so similar to this in Tirechan, that they both 
would appear to be taken from the same source. 

« Deinde faciem Christi videre ardenter desiderabant. Sanctus vero 
Patricius dixit eis: nist mortem paululum gustaveritis, et sacrosancta 
mysteria accipiatis, faciem Christi videre non eritis dignee. ‘Tunc b. 
Patricio dixerunt; Ergo da nobis sacrosancta mysteria, ut possimus 
filium Regis videre sponsum nostrum, Jesum Christum nostrum. 
Postea sacramentum corporis et sanguinis Christi de manu 8, Patricii 
acceperunt. Ac deinde tn lecto uno posite, et vestimentis suis cooperta, 
dormierunt in morte.”* 

The reading in Colgan’s Tertia Vita is as follows: “ Ht postual- 
verunt videre faciem Christi. Et dixit eis Patricius, nisi mortem gusta- 
veritis videre non poteritis fuctem Christi : et nisi sacrificium accipiatis. 
Et responderunt ; da nobis sacrificium ut videamus filium Dei sponsum nos- 
trum. Tune accipientes Eucharistiam, mortue sunt.” + 

Let any one compare these extracts with the passage which your 
correspondent quotes from ‘Tirechan, and he can scarcely fail to per- 
ceive their striking similarity. And perhaps the learned author of 
* Peculiarities of Culdeism,” will be inclined to agree with me in 
thinking it more probable that Sir W. Betham’s transcriber should 
have made some mistake in copying the MS. than that Tirechan 
should be the only writer who has made use of expressions so strange as 
Eucharistia Dei et dormientium in morte, and Sacrificium accipiet. The 
authors of the third and fourth “ Lives” could not have copied Tire- 
chan’s narrative, and corrupted it; since the same authorities which 
ascribe the latter composition to the seventh or eighth century, assign 
a still higher antiquity to the other two. If the printed text of Tire- 
chan be not corrupt, the {phrase “ Eucharistia Dei et dormientium in 
morte” is certainly a strange one, and I should be not a little puzzled 
to explain it; but I am sure your valued correspondent will think 
with me, that before one argues from it, or adduces it in illustration of 
any facts, he ought to be quite satisfied about the genuineness of the 
text. And it certainly is strange that a similar phrase is nowhere else 
to be found, although there are no less than eight versions of the same 
story, all agreeing in the main points.§ 

If asked, do 1 accredit this story myself, I reply that I do. I be- 
lieve that these two daughters of Leogaire came to S. Patrick; that 
he was the instrument of their conversion; that they were seized with 
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* Quarta Vita, cap. 55, Colgan, Tr. Th., p. 42. 
t Tertia Vita, cap. 48, Colgan, Tr. Th., p. 25. 
[ft That the death of the two virgins was brought about by Patrick’s operations, 
and that he was reviled for it, appears as matter of fact, not of phrase. — Author. ] 
§ The MS. of Tirechan’s ‘* Annotations” is written in the Irish character, with 
contractions, This increases the probability that the printed text is incorrect, 
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a great desire to enter the monastic, or, to speak more correctly, the 
ascetic, state, that Patrick complied with their request, and gave their 
vows a bishop’s blessing; and that their death occurring shortly after 
they had received the holy eucharist, the superstitious biographers of 
S, Patrick chose to magnify this occurrence into a miracle, 
I have the honour to remain, Sir, your faithful servant, 
W. G. T.* 

[Errata IN PRECEDING Letrer.—Page 151, note, for 1686 read 1684; for diwceos 

read diceceseos.— p. 152, note, for predicatiorii read predicationi; for essent que 


read essentque; for vocitatarentur read vocitarentur.—p. 153, line 19, for Branchant 
read Brunehaut. 


SERVIUS TULLIUS. 


Sir,—As in the case of Tanaquil, or Cecilia, Niebuhr tries to repre- 
sent the traditions concerning Servius or Mastarna as contradictory 
as possible, it shall be my endeavour to reconcile them. With respect 
to the statement that Servius was the son of Vulcan, it is enough to 
say that it means nothing more than that he was son of Genius, 
(see “ Carth;’’) but it would appear that Niebuhr has mistaken 
psychological speculations for a fabulous history originating in priest- 
craft. 

Servius was of noble Latin origin. He was early taken into favour 
by Queen Tanaquil, his countrywoman, and through her acquired 
the good will of the king. Cicero says that Tarquin loved him as his 
own son, (De rep. ii. 21.) The king afforded him opportunities of 
distinguishing himself, which he honourably improved, and was re- 
warded with the hand of his daughter. This honour, says Livy, cer- 
tainly discredits the conjecture that he was born of a slave, or that he 
himself, when a child, had been in a servile condition, (i. 39.) Ser- 
vius certainly was no more a servus, or slave, than Egerius was an 
egenus, Or pauper. Servius, Egerius, and Brutus were named after 
tutelar deities; but the later Romans, in their ignorance of the olden 
religion, invented historical anecdotes to explain mythological names, 

When Tarquin had come to the determination of removing his 
seat of empire from Tarquinii to Rome, he commissioned his lieute- 
nant, Celes Vibenna, to take military possession of the seven hills, 
and appointed young Servius to act under him, (see above, xix. 523.) 
Upon the death of Vibenna, Servius seems to have succeeded to the 
office of Tribunus Celerum, or king’s lieutenant; which office, with 
his marriage into the king’s family, virtually made him the first man 
in the kingdom as the king grew old. 

Miller takes a very different view of the fragment of Claudius; 





* [If it be supposed that any legends are specifically relied upon, as fact, the misap- 
prehension is total, and extends to the whole argument, But traditions arise out of 
opinions, and they prove the %$o¢* and the diversity of their spirit from the catholic 
legends is indicative of a different %$:¢. The force of which will be felt (irresistibly, 
as I judge of it) in the contemplation of the entire case of these churches. — Author. | 
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yet he supposes that Servius, with the remains of Vibenna’s army, 
conquered cen not as friend of the Tarquins, but as leader of the 
opposite political party, (Etrusker, i. p. 121.) Doubtless, Servius 
tampered with the soldiery, but 1 conceive that the change of dynasty 
was brought abont, not by an open trial of strength, but by a secret con- 
spiracy. ‘Tanaquil and Servius were privy to the king’s murder, and 
they skilfully carried out the plot by pretending hopes of the king's 
recovery, Whilst Servius firmly seated himself on the throne in the 
king’s name. He thus escaped the difficulties of an interregnum, 
‘«« Had an interreign taken place, the senate would have had the power 
of keeping the election of Servius from coming to the vote,” (Niebuhr, 
i. p. 360.) ‘The senate was favourable to ‘Tarquin ; he had introduced 
a hundred new senators, whom Livy describes as ‘ factio haud dubia 
regis, cujus beneficio in curiam venerant,” (i, 35.) Servius there- 
fore, set at nought the senate, and reigned by rule of might. “ As 
son-in-law of ‘Tarquin, and still more as king’s lieutenant (Tribunus 
Celerum,) he exercised the regency, and thence stepped on the throne, 
which yet he occupied for a long time only in the character of an 
usurper, in defiance of all constitutional forms,” (Wachsmuth, p. 162.) 

‘Servius is said to have usurped the throne without a previous 
eiection by the senate,” (Niebuhr, 1. p. 835.) His known polities, and 
the Servian constitution make it evident that his seizure of the crown 
Was a party measure; the republican ‘Tuscans, as an intermediate step, 
seem to have guaranteed to him a lile-interest in the crown, with 
limited powers, on condition of his bequeathing them a pure republic, 
the form of which he was to draw up in his lifetime. (Compare Livy, 
i, 48, GO. 

Niebuhr does not adinit the identity of Servius with Mastarna; yet 
why should not the Latin Servius have received a Tuscan name as 
well as Cecilia, who afterwards passed as Tanaquil. But the present 
case admits of a different explanation. If, as 1 before suggested, 
(xx. 65,) the Tuscan Mastarna was an official name related to the 
Chaldee mastarni preefectus, Servius would, of course, drop the inferior 
title of lieutenant when he becaine king; mutatoque nomine, nam ‘Tuscé 
Mastarna ei nomen erat, ita appellatus est ut dixi, et regnum summa 
cum reipublice utilitate obtinuit, (Claudii. Orat. in Niebuhr, 1. 
p. 376. ) 

The twelve states of Etruria did homage to the elder Tarquin as 
the representative of 'Tirhakah, but it is not likely they would do the 
same to Servius, who was a Latin, and had no claim to their obe- 
dience; we therefore find, to use the words of Roman writers, that 
they rebelled against Rome. Dionysius puts it on the footing that 
they would not be the subjects of a slave, and that they took advan- 
tage of the difference existing between Servius and the senate, (iv. 27 ;) 
but the real reason, no doubt, was his being a Latin and an usurper. 
Niebuhr calls this Etruscan war a forgery, which made its way eve! 
into the Fasti, p. 860; yet, according to my A‘gypto-Tuscan view, 
I should expect Etruria to interfere against the usurper Servius, 

Porsenna did against the insurgent Brutus. The Etruscans who first 
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rose against Servius, were the Veientines and Tarquinians, (Dionys. 
iy. 27.) The same Veientines and Tarquinians who sought to restore 
the younger ‘Tarquin. 

Servius was an usurper, and his position drove him into tyrannical 
measures to maintain his usurped authority. Early Rome was con- 
tent with a single prison, (Juvenal, iii. 314,) of which the superscrip- 
tion was CarcerR TvLiIANvs: Carcer & cercendo, qudd exire in- 
clusi prohibentur ; in hoe pars que sub terra Tullianum, ideo qudd 
additum & ‘Tullio rege, (Varro, L. L. v. 151.) As, in my Aégypto- 
‘Tuscan theory, ‘Tarquin was the real founder of Rome, the small 
prison of Ancus, in the former little township, (Liv. i, 33,) need not 
be considered ; so that it was the usurper Servius, and not the here- 
ditary ‘Tarquins, who first felt the want of such a building; and, 
indeed, a state prison was a suitable appendage to an usurper’s 
palace. 

Niebuhr has given the original of the speech of Claudius, because 
the conclusion, which I have copied from him above, speaks in favour 
of Servius; but of another passage, which does not harmonize well 
with the epithet good, applied to Servius, he gives only the reference. 
“ When Servius was building on the Esquiline, and took up his own 
residence on that mount, he would not allow the patricians to fix there ; 
just as they were afterwards prohibited from dwelling on the Capi- 
toline; but he assigned the valley to them, where they settled and 
formed the Vteus Patricius, (kestus, sub. v.) His suspicion was not 
unwarranted ; thus much may be considered as historical, that they 
conspired with a heinous rebel against the venerable king,’’ (Nieb. i. 
p. 862.) Could any one suppose that this was the commentary on the 
following passage. Patricius Vicus Rome dictus eo quod ibi patricii 
habitaverunt jubente Servio ‘Tullio, ut, si quid molirentur adversus 
ipsum, ex locis superioribus opprimerentur, (kestus.) By the usurpa- 
tion of Servius, the duty of loyalty became a crime, and was rewarded 
with a dungeon. Had the discipline of the dungeon failed to tame 
the spirit of loyalty, he would then have given it the coup de grace 
from his vantage ground; ex locis superioribus opprimerentur, 
Servius almost realized the tyrant’s wish that Rome had but one 
neck, 

Thus did this good king take good care of himself and his party. 
The writers that discovered the goodness of Servius are the same that 
brought to light Rome’s virgin purity from the defilement of an enemy, 
With them, forsooth, Porsenna could not take the city ; though an 
official document reveals to us the awkward fact that the Tuscan en- 
tered the city sword in hand, and imposed his stern conditions from 
the Capitol, (Pliny, xxxiv. 39.) 

As a pendant to good king Servius, I will add a portrait of the 
tvrant ‘Tarquin. 


W. B. WINNING, 
Bedford. 
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MESMERISM. AND PHRENOLOGY. 


Sin,—The new sciences of phrenology and mesmerism have suc. 
cessively occupied much time and investigation. What amount of 
conviction they may have brought to persons who have carefully 
investigated their asserted phenomena [ cannot say. I am old enough 
to remember when Dr. Spurzheim’s great octavo made its appearance 
in an English translation, and the manipulations of my mother upon 
my skull, to find the organs of genius there, and her small success, 
Very soon I began to make what were then called craniological 
observations upon others, but my success in deciphering character 
was not such as to impress me favourably as to the science. Thus 
much, however, | have learned to concede to the phrenologists, 
(keeping my mind unbiassed and open to evidence on all their other 
pretensions, ) that well-proportioned anterior development of the head 
implies a degree of intelligence not found where the posterior portion 
of the brain is predominant, and that several of Lavater’s fragmentary 
remarks on the form of skulls are apparently well-founded, and re- 
flected in the dogmas of phrenology. 

I am anxious to shew you that I am not bigoted in opposition 
to anything that presents itself in the form of experimental philosophy. 
I will, therefore, admit my belief in some things, which L am quite 
content that your readers, who have witnessed or experienced nothing 
of the kind, should set down as deceptions, &c. Cuvier long ago 
admitted that one person passing his hand before the eyes of another 
could produce upon him phenomena so distinct, in the majority of 
cases, as to leave him in no doubt as to the fact, even if he did not go 
to sleep, and I have become convinced that these results take place, 
not only on hysterical girls, but on cool and intelligent men. More- 
over, that the sleep so produced is visited by very strange dreams, 

But two sciences, (if such they be,) incredible separately, have 
combined themselves in a manner which was very recently unantici- 
pated, and I have been so much shocked at the conclusions drawn 
from experiments, which I nevertheless think may have been made 
bond fide, that I beg to call your readers’ attention to them, And | 
eaution them that it will not do to laugh at facts as utterly unworthy 
of belief, nor resolve, like some enlightened persons, not to believe, 
even if they should see; for in the first place, this is very likely to 
pass the bounds of healthy scepticism when applied to an affair going 
on in hundreds of families ; and in the second, for all theological pur- 
poses, it is admitting that, if the fact be so and so, the argument may 
be tenable. 

The case is this. It is affirmed, on evidence which the extreme 
absurdity of the pretension would make any one very slow to admit, 
yet evidence, which no one who has never witnessed it, or has only 
witnessed it on hired subjects in public, can appreciate, that in the 
somnambulic state which succeeds now and then the sleep produced 

by mesmeric manipulation, the train of thought can be commanded by 
the person operating, by touching the portion of the subject's head 
containing the corresponding organ, say of pride, colour, music, &¢- 
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I add not a word of comment on this pretension, but proceed to the 
use that is made of the phenomena on which it is grounded; merely 
premising that if such sentiments and opinions are considered by your 
readers sufficiently well answered to the very few who can possibly be 
so gulled, by being “laughed at and put down” as unworthy notice, 
they are at least the avowed sentiments of a half-crown periodical 
which has been going on for a year and a half. They cannot, there. 
fore, be the mere fancies of a few dozen deluded men, who have no 
fyllowers, and deserve no notice. 

It is affirmed that, this being the case, certain moral consequences 
follow; that man is perfectly irresponsible for every action of his life ; 
that he may, against his will, be made to think and do anything at 
the will of another, or rather, that his will is the creation of a fellow- 
creature's mind, who can make him feel the anger in his heart which is 
murder, or the benevolence which is love, without experiencing any 
corresponding emotion, or using any moral machinery. That a re- 
surrection may be true, a recomposition of the body, and a restoration 
of the powers inherent in organized matter—it is something beyond 
philosophy, and must rest on a supposed revelation,—but a state of re- 
ward and punishment cannot possibly be, That the very idea of punish- 
ment should be abolished as an absurdity, and criminals ofevery dye re- 
garded as objects of mere compassion and medical | guery, mesmeric ? 
treatment. ‘That religions have been endeavouring, with small effect, for 
many ages, to reform the world—their inaptitude to do so has long 
been demonstrated by the present condition of the world; but let 
phrenology and mesmerism be tried—there is hope yet; breed and 
edueate for virtue, stimulate the estimable points of character, culti- 
vate the regions of intellect, and restrain the propagation of the vicious, 
and who can tell whether future generations may not enjoy a per- 
fection which now seems quite imaginary ? 

You are aware that Mr. MacNeil, apparently without making him- 
self at all acquainted with the subject, has assumed that ¢f the powers 
claimed for mesmerism exist, they are Satanic. A clergyman has 
replied, very justly, that if God has so organized the brain that a cer- 
tain treatment of the eye shall produce temporary insensibility to suf- 
fering, we surely ought to account it, like every other benefit, a gift of 
God. This I verily believe; but does it not seem as if the withered 
hand he restored was instantly raised against him, and the power so 
stated as to involve the impossibility of such a thing as spirit? Thus 
is the subject treated in a lecture delivered before the Phrenological 
Society, and published, it appears, under their sanction. ‘Thus do men 
(are to suppose that, when they have gained possession of new pheno- 
mena, they have acquired a power to build up and to throw down, 
which the whole weight of human tradition, of the first principle of 
divine revelation, should not cause a rational man to resist. And I 
could not help feeling, as I read this lecture, that whether clairvoyance 
Was Satanic or not, Satan had learned to turn it against man, 

Would that our men of philosophical minds had a little more of that 
humility which harmonizes so sweetly with divine philosophy; but the 
world seems divided into the bigoted and stupid, who shut their eyes 
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to objects and their ears to evidence, or the conceited and marvel- 
mongers, who believe anything but God’s message to them; and the 
moment they catch a small detail of a part, imagine themselves capable 
of delineating the whole, or pronouncing that nothing more can be 
known than they have discovered in that direction. Surely it is not 
more improbable that life and mind should themselves be made visible 
as separate entities, than that such things as are asserted by these men 
should already have taken place. 
M. R. 





THE DARK AGEs, 


Sirn,—The writer of an article contained in the second number of the 
“ English Review” proves, in opposition to the received opinion, that 
many of the medieeval writers were intimately acquainted with the 
contents of the Holy Scriptures. 

May I send you an extract from the writings of St. Bernard, from 
which it would seem that he at least was not only familiar with the 
Word of God, but also most anxious to quote it accurately. 

Your faithful servant, 
J.C. W. 


[Retractatio S. Bernardi in Tractatum de Gradibus Humilitatis: Op: S. 
Bernardi: Vol. 1: coll: 557, 8. Ed: Mabillon: 1690.] 


“In hoc opusculo, cum illud de Evangelio, quod Dominus ait, diem ultimi 
judicii se nescire, ad aliquam sententiam confirmandam atque corroborandam 
proferrem in medium, improvide quidem apposui, quod in Evangelio scriptum 
non esse postea deprehensi; nam cum textus habeat tantum modo, neque Filius 
scit; ego deceptus magis, quam fallere volens, litterse quippe immemor, sed non 
sensus, nec ipee, inquam, filius hominis scit. Unde etiam totam ordiens 
sequentem disputationem, ex eo quod non veraciter posui, veram conatus sum 
approbare assertionem. Sed quia talem errorem meum multo post, quum 4 
me idem libellus editus, et & pluribus jam transcriptus fuit, deprehendi; cum 
non potui per tot jam libellos sparsum persequi mendacium, necessarium cre- 
didi confugere ad confessionis remedium,” &c. &c. 


ON THE MODIFIED RESPONSIBILITY OF LUNATICS. 


Rev. Sir, —You did me the favour to insert in a former number of 
your valuable magazine a few suggestions on the religious treatment 
of lunatics. Perhaps it is too much to expect the sympathies of the 
church to be awakened on the subject whilst the opinion prevails that 
the insane are morally irresponsible. 

In submitting to your consideration the following reflections upon 
this intricate question, I must disclaim all reference to any other than 
the religious view of the subject. The difference, indeed, between 4 
legal and a religious responsibility is obvious and essential. In human 
jurisprudence, the laws relate only to the more influential actions 
which impede the well-being of society ; and the executive power !s 
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bound by the legislative, with which it is not identical, to administer 
those laws in the strictness of the letter. The measure of obedience 
is therefore unvarying ; and, a certain degree of moral capacity being 
pre-supposed in the subject, at the enactment of a law, the question 
may be fairly raised whether the smallest deviation from the moral 
constitution contemplated by the legislature does not, in justice, remove 
the accused from the pale of ordinary jurisdiction, and either render 
him legally irresponsible, or require that his cause be referred to a 
special tribunal. But the laws of religion are both enacted and 
enforced by the same Divine Being; they avowedly take cognizance of 
the whole of the character and the conduct; and the recondite con- 
nexion between actions and their motives are completely open to the 
eyes of the Deity. The divine code is therefore susceptible of exact 
adjustment to the unlimited variations of human capacity; the stan- 
dard of obedience is raised and lowered according to the capabilities of 
each individual, and the returns of virtue and of piety are exacted in 
proportion “to that a man hath, and not according to that he hath 
not.” 

Now, it is not possible to deny all responsibility to the insane, when 
the term is thus understood in a religious sense. [For by such denial 
it is virtually affirmed that a lunatic is incapable of performing any 
single act, or of cherishing one thought or feeling, which can in the 
slightest degree either awaken the favour or provoke the displeasure of 
the Deity. But this is a proposition which to enunciate will be 
sufficient to refute. Whilst the smile or the frown of the Almighty 
light upon all ranks of creation, according as they fulfil or violate the 
laws of their being, the character and conduct of the lunatic cannot be 
alone a matter of total indifference to the Moral Ruler of the universe. 
Crimes, which, from the very constitution of nature, are admitted to 
be the height of impiety, must still be regarded by Him with aversion 
in the insane, notwithstanding the aberration of the mind ; and acts of 
obedience to His will must still be looked upon by Him with com- 
placency as the breathings of piety and the effects of virtue, although 
performed by one of enfeebled intellectual powers. No doubt an ap- 
prehension of the abstract quality of moral obligation is requisite to 
impart to actions a full moral character; but a degree of virtue may 
be predicated of all acts of a fellow-creature performed in accordance 
with the laws of nature and religion, even when consciousness is im- 
paired—a virtue inferior, indeed, in kind, but sufficient to ensure the 
approbation of the Creator, and therefore sufficient to call for cultiva- 
tion by us. For any modification of the Divine regard, we are sure, 
will be productive of some influence upon both the present safety and 
fature destiny of the individual. Indeed, the ministers of Christ could 
hardly justify the exercise of their sacred office in an asylum unless 
moral responsibility were found to develop itself amongst the inmates, 
at least in this limited sense. The mysteries of our redemption would 
be sacrilegiously used merely for soothing the patients and for promot- 
ing orderly behaviour among them, without reference to the ac- 
ceptance and the blessing of Almighty God. 

This will meet the extreme class of cases. But the proof of the 
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existence of a religious responsibility in lunatics in general may be 
carried much further. Our observations must be directed to what- 
ever indications are discoverable among them of a consciousness of 
right and wrong, and of a power of self-control; the two faculties, 
upon the combined possession of which full responsibility is de- 
pendent. 

Now the moral sense in some patients will be found wholly unim- 
paired, and in a large proportion of cases it is only partially affected. 
‘The natural conscience is an instinctive faculty in human nature ; it 
may be misguided by the illusions of a deranged mind; it may be 
blunted by its perceptions, by the paralysis or the decay of the organs 
of sensation ; but it can never be wholly extinguished until the indi- 
vidual is incapable of discriminating between any two relative ideas, 
and of performing any one action with a knowledge of what he is 
engaged in, This is a state of moral degradation to which only a 
portion of the insane are reduced. ‘The number is not inconsiderable, 
who, in relation to the leading duties of religion, discover a conscious- 
ness of their responsibilities, and of their moral character of their con- 
duet, equally correct, not less energetic, and to the full as honestly 
applied to the incidents of daily life, as will be found to prevail among 
the generality of sane persons in the same ranks of society. I may 
safely appeal to a modern and talented writer :—“ There are many 
cases of insanity,’ Mr. Winslow says, “in which the patient appears to 
be perfectly competent to perform a correct process of reasoning, is 
aware of his legal irresponsibility, and knows the distinction between 
right and wrong.” This is an important admission ; and even in those 
cases in which the natural agency of this faculty is interfered with by 
some singular delusion, or by the morbid excitement of the passions, 
still a range of duty will be left wide enough for a partial exercise of 
its authority, and in which, by successful struggling against vicious 
propensities and external allurements to evil, the moral condition and 
eternal reward of the patient may be elevated, whilst by a_ pliant 
yielding to temptation, deeper depravity may be induced and a heavier 
doom incurred. 

These are inferences not drawn solely from theory. The observations 
by which they might be substantiated are only too numerous to be re- 
capitulated, or too trivial to merit general attention. In the following 
instance, however, the evidence was singularly striking of a moral 
sense, fur more vigorous than may be generally thought to exist in the 
insane. It was a male patient about fifty years old: he was being 
examiued in his knowledge of the Lord's Prayer, and in repeating the 
petition for forgiveness, the declaratory part of the sentence was in- 
verted by him into a prayer,—* and enable us to forgive them that 
trespass against us.’’ This alteration, he said, it was his constant 
practice to adopt, alleging as his reason, that in the Asylum, 
where he had formerly been confined, he had experienced some act 
of extreme cruelty from his keeper, which, although he wished and 
strove to forgive, still rankled in his breast. 

The principle of a graduated scale of moral obligation—if it be per- 
mitted so to call it—adapted to the capacity of each individual, is 
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equally applicable to the question of the power of self-control in the 
insane. Upon this principle—which is as clearly recognised in Scripture 
as it is consonant with reason—the most feeble development of such a 
faculty becomes admissible as evidence of its existence to an extent 
sufficient to attach to the patient a degree of responsibility, the cultiva- 
tion of which, however minute it may be, cannot be a matter of indif- 
ference to the Deity, and therefore ought not to be neglected by a 
fellow-creature. 

In that form of insanity in which the organs of self-control are the 
seat of the disorder, it is to some particular class of vicious actions 
only that the victim of this influence is said to be irresistibly impelled. 
And although his‘moral strength may be insufficient to restrain the 
morbid propensity when full opportunity for its indulgence is presented, 
yet there must always be previous stages in the progress of the temp- 
tation at which it is quite possible for him, by some means, to arrest 
his own course. Some power of voluntary action is retained by this 
class of patients. There must therefore be a starting point at which 
the eccentric movement commences; and at that point, wherever it 
be, the power of the will to interpose its peremptory veto remains as 
undisputed as ever. ‘Two conditions only are necessary; that there 
be a consciousness that the act would be criminal, which such patients 
may severally be taught, and a will to resist the inclination, strength- 
ened by needful grace from above. It is at this point that the church 
ought, in all lawful cases, to co-operate by her especial ministrations 
for the preservation of her child, who is now in extreme “ danger of 
the enemy.” 

Facts are of frequent occurrence which fully establish this position. 
The subjects of these unnatural impulses are well known to struggle 
against their first risings in the mind; to avoid long and anxiously the 
places or the occasions by which they are aware that the morbid feel- 
ing will be provoked ; sometimes to seek the asylum for security, and 
even to solicit the restriction of personal liberty, that they may be 
prevented, by the intervention of others, from the perpetration of 
crimes, from which, although shrinking from them with repugnance, 
they are conscious that their own strength is inadequate to preserve 
them. I again quote from Mr. Winslow :—“'The moral maniac is 
described as driven to the commission of crimes the most abhorrent 
from his nature. . . . He often struggles against these horrible un- 
natural impulses; he confesses his morbid propensity, and has been 
known to incarcerate himself in order to avoid the possibility of 
indulging in his atrocious desires. . . . He is conscious of his infirmity ; 
often endeavours to conquer the diseased propensity ; bitterly laments 
its existence ; and retains a sufficient amount of reason and presence 
of mind to place himself under restraint.” ‘These are indications of 
an internal agency, independent of and superior in its nature to the 
morbid propensity, and meriting attention, the rather because discovering 
themselves often under the most unpropitious circumstances, being 
the result of religious impressions, enfeebled by neglect and by the loss 
of reason—impressions left to encounter every adverse influence, per- 
aps unaided by ministerial offices at a time when the Christian needs 
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more than at any other, the authoritative teaching of a spiritual 
functionary, and to have impressed upon him the doctrines of revelation, 
and the sanction of an eternal judgment. 

It is true the extreme class of moral idiots are described, as “ in- 
capable of distinguishing between right and wrong, and as having no 
idea of their moral duties.” The testimony of the most talented and 
experienced practitioners is conclusive evidence of the existence of such 
a form of insanity ; but some hesitation is felt before we can allow the 
patient to be freed from every grade of accountability to his God, and 
ourselves free from all responsibility for his moral culture. And our 
hesitation will be increased by the admission that “such moral idiots may 
possess good mental endowments, may pass through the world, mix in 
society, and occupy high stations, requiring the exercise of great 
presence of mind, and large attainments, without exciting the slightest 
suspicion that they are maniacs.’ It will not approach, I hope, to 
anything like clerical interference with the researches of scientific men, 
to raise the question, whether the limits of experience are not exceeded 
when it is inferred that in these cases “no amount of instruction, no 
degree of mental discipline, however rigidly enforced, privately or 
publicly, can subdue the vicious propensities”? For this question 
resolves itself into another—namely, Have the observations been 
sufficiently extensive upon cases in which the experiment has been 
fairly tried? It is acknowledged that this insanity may, in some cases, 
result from defective education acting upon a predisposed constitution, 
as well as from purely hereditary or purely physical causes. But it 
can hardly be determined in what cases defective education has had 
no influence in the development of the disorder. When such vicious 
propensities are hereditary, the early training will not often be of a 
character to correct them. Seldom can it be said that the moral 
education of an individual could not have been better than it has 
been ; never can it be known that if the training had been different 
no beneficial influence would have resulted. The question, What 
ts? science must answer. What might be? falls within the province 
of faith. If moral insanity be found to exist where there is no 
lesion whatever of the mental faculties, and if it be so that no amount 
nor any kind of instruction ever could or ever can modify the depraved 
character, then we have brought before us the reprobate mind of 
Scripture, which is a judgment never inflicted until merited by the 
most terrible delinquency. But how shall this conclusion be arrived at 
unless every effort has been made to the last? Yet until all these 
extreme points are proved from experience, neither the patient nor 
we can be wholly released from responsibility. 

The prominence which circumstances have unhappily given to the 
theory of moral insanity will justify, | hope, this reference to the 
claims which may still be substantiated against the morally insane 
upon religious grounds, even in relation to the very points of duty 
which fall under the dominion. of the master passion. The plea ol 
irresponsibility, which that theory is brought to establish for the patient, 
in point of law, is raised to persuade us to screen him from the 

penalty with which his offences would otherwise be visited, My 0)- 
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ject is not dissimilar. I would incite those that have the power, to 
interpose with a system of moral discipline and spiritual offices, to 
illuminate with the light of Heaven whatever of reason remains to 
him, and to bend his moral faculties into conformity with the laws of 
our holy faith. And this is to avert from him the deadlier judgments 
of the Almighty, which, if any amelioration of his moral condition be 
found practicable, that amelioration will prove to have been merited 
either by him or by us, so long as the attainment of it was neglected. 

But when we regard every other class of patients, and even the 
monomaniac, as to all duties but the one which is the subject of mor- 
bid excitement, some power of self-control is universally exhibited hy 
them in their conforming to the general discipline of the asylum. This 
is decisive evidence that, to a limited extent, either by the force of 
example, or under the influence of due authority, they are capable 
of being taught, in some degree to regulate their own actions. Nei- 
ther, as I have already observed, does their unconsciousness of moral 
obligation, even at the lowest ebb of reason, mar the whole virtue of 
their conduct. In unconscious childhood we apply the epithets 
“ good,” or “ bad,”’ and not without meaning. Innocence is then pecu- 
liarly attractive, and vice equally revolting; and the lunatic is but 
the moral counterpart of the child. Undoubtedly, a portion only of 
our involuntary judgment attaches to the child, as it passes over in 
its full force to the more virtuous or the more depraved guardian ; 
and assuredly we cannot fail to contemplate with delight the virtuous 
conduct of the lunatic, nor can we witness his vices without displea- 
sure; although our highest approbation or our severest censure will 
be reserved for those by whose pious care he has been habituated to 
conform to the requirements of religion, or through whose culpable 
neglect he has been debased into an involuntary offender against earth 
and heaven. 

In the airing court of a ward in the asylum, in which about fifty 
male patients were taking exercise, most of them in the lowest state 
of mental degradation to which human nature can be reduced, ming- 
ling the frantic gestures with the wilder screams of idiocy, the mono- 
tonous tones of one laughing youth once attracted my attention; and 
how shocked I was to distinguish the nearest approach which the 
dumb could articulate to the common blasphemy which long fami- 
liarity had taught him to imitate. A different scene was presented in 
this ward, when a few of the better patients were heard to repeat, with 
folded hands, some broken portions of the Lord’s prayer, ignorant, no 
doubt, of the meaning of their words, but with an air of reverence, at 
least, in their manner. And why should not the lunatic who can 
mutter in curses be taught to lisp in blessings? Or who can regard 
either of these extremes of conduct in him with indifference, or doubt 
what the duty is of those to whose care he is entrusted ? 

_Unhappily, I could mention a sad proof that this duty is flagrantly 
violated. But “ charity covers a multitude of sins.” Besides, I must 
Hot trespass further upon you at present. With your permission, how- 
ever, I will recur to the subject in a future letter, 

I remain, Rev. Sir, your faithful and most humble servant, 
PRESBYTER. 
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Vigilantius and his Times. By W.S. Gilly, D.D. 8vo. Seeley. 


Tue author of this very agreeable volume has undertaken a task of 
considerable difficulty, and has, perhaps, executed it with as much 
success as, knowing his materials, he could have expected. Nearly 
all that is known of Vigilantius lies in a less space than the present 
notice occupies. To develop that into 488 octavo pages, every one of 
which bears, to some extent, on the subject of the memoir, and gives 
a degree of probability to the conjectures offered respecting him, was 
no inconsiderable undertaking. 

“ 1 confess my regret,” says Dr. Gilly, “that I can do so little towards ex- 
hibiting him in the character of a presbyter; and here I may allude again to 
the disadvantage under which I have laboured throughout the whole of this 
volume. I have the unthankful and invidious task of pointing out the errors of 
eminent men, and of introducing a reformer to my readers, without the power 
of giving any of those delightful biographical sketches which render the reformer’s 
office and pretensions pleasing ; I can only vindicate him from the aspersions 
of his adversaries, and the vindication unfortunately becomes a series of 
attacks on the principles or dispositions of some of those who have been 
esteemed Christian saints. Admirable traits of many kinds, holy sayings and 
doings, anecdotes and characteristics, which command respect and win ap- 
plause, may be set against the follies and faults which the plan of my book 
forces me to write up against the Jeromes and Martins of the fourth and fifth 
centuries, while I can only gather here and there a stray flower wherewith to 
weave a garland for Vigilantius.”"—pp. 370, 371. 

Doubtless, these are discouraging circumstances, and under them 
no more seems to have been possible than to elicit, from the remains 
of antiquity, that no proof of heresy has been shewn against Vigi- 
lantius. In doing so, however, the various places of his abode from 
childhood have been sketched with a masterly hand; the scenes which at 
various times he dwelt among, the abodes and daily habits of St. Martin 
at Tours, Sulpicius at Primuliac, Paulinus at Nola, and Jerome at Beth- 
lehem; and it is inferred, from the abuses prevalent in all those places, 
that Vigilantius acquired a distaste for the expressions of religion pre- 
valent in his age, and incurred unjust odium for setting himself in 
Opposition to them. At the same time it remains so much an open 
question, whether, under all the circumstances of the age, there could 
have been developed a purer type of Christianity than that which, 
without constraint, it assumed everywhere, even in places remotest 
from each other, and freest from local or central influences, that 
strong evidences indeed are to be demanded in favour of the man 
who ventured to assail them. Perhaps more quietness and distrust 
of himself might have improved Vigilantius; and perhaps he learned 
it, and the folly of attempting to advance an age beyond its own 
state and temper. Time was, perhaps, necessary for a strong re- 
action from the grossness and sensuality of the Empire. Something 
there may, there must have been, to account for that tremendous 
state of internal conflict described by the Fathers as necessary to the 
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subjugation of passions which respectable people now manage to re- 
strain on very ordinary secular motives; and while all this remains in 
so much obscurity as it does, the course pursued by saints of old may 
be more defensible than it appeared to such men as Vigilantius. 

While paying, therefore, a due tribute of respect to a most inte- 
resting and generally candid book, written in a truly Christian spirit, 
it is less easy to decide upon the motives of Providence in conducting 
him, or allowing him to travel on the path he took. © “ Possibly” 
would, surely, read better than “ doubtless,” in the following para- 
graph :— 

‘* Doubtless, it was because Vigilantius sought earnestly by prayer and 
meditation to understand the living way, that although he was naturally a 
weak and unworthy instrument, yet God glorified himself by making use of 
him, and by opening his eyes that he might see the light shining, and might 
go to it. The more Jerome rails at Vigilantius, and accuses him of ignorance 
and foolishness, the more reason have we for believing that the power of God 


unto salvation was manifested in him by bringing strength out of weakness.” 
—p. 466. 


The Order of the Administration of the Holy Communion, according to the 
Use of the Church of Scotland, 4to. London: Burns. 


Tuts edition demands notice as a remarkably beautiful specimen of 
black-letter typography. It is rubricated, and enclosed in a rich and 
varied antique ornamental border, uniform with “ The Order of Daily 
Service, Litany, and Administration of the Holy Communion,” ac- 
companied with plain tune, noticed some time since in these pages. 
Whether intonation is anywhere in use in Scotland at present may be 
more than doubtful, but that the Scottish office deserves, for its own sake, 
to be enshrined in such a volume, is less doubtful. It certainly follows 


‘the old liturgies in those particulars which the nonjurors considered 


defective in our own, and which, in the latter, are capable of miscon- 
struction ; without surrendering any point of Protestantism, as far 
as that term can justly be applied to the Church of England. For 
above a twelvemonth, the Editor of this Magazine has hoped that it 
would be in his power to present his readers with some very curious 
details of the origination of the Scottish Prayer-book, and still trusts 
that the time is not far off when the careful ritualist who is in pos- 
session of them may find it convenient to gratify the expectation he 
has kindly raised. Meanwhile, a publication like the present is very 
well suited to induce English readers to inform themselves on a sub- 
Ject now agitating Scotland, even should it call up humiliating feelings 
at the thought that any clergyman of the English church, officiating 
beyond the Tweed, should set it up as a barrier between himself and 
his brethren. 


Follow Me ; or, Lost and Found. A Morality, from the German. By C. F. H. 


Tuts contains some swect lines and portions, but reminds too much 
of the inimitable “ Shadow of the Cross.” 
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Introduction to a Scientific System of Mythology. By C.Q. Miiller. Trans- 

lated from the German, by J. Leitgh. Svo. Longmans. 
Myruo .ocy is, certainly, one of the least hopeful studies a man can 
devote himself to. After years of toil and approximations to a sys- 
tem, there seems no prospect of certainty that a brother student will 
not have arrived at opposite conclusions from the very same data, 
Miller’s introduction, however, is believed to be among the best 
guides extant in this inquiry, and the translator deserves the thanks 
of English scholars. After pointing out the nature, and examining 
the sources, of the mythus, the author proceeds to inquire into the 
age of the various mythi, and the period when they ceased to be 
created, and to treat of astronomical mythi; how to resolve the 
mythic materials, and to interpret them. The tendency of the Greek 
and Roman authors to group and concatenate mythi he conceives 
tohave done much towards rendering them doubtful and unintelligible. 
His suggestions aim at first getting the legends in their most estab- 
lished forms, free from the ornaments of literary treatment, then as- 
signing them to their original locality, and ascertaining their meaning. 
This last he conceives to be the reflection of an established religious 
observance, or a local account of natural phenomena, an ethical or 
physical mythus. 

It is impossible, however, in the space that can be spared, to give 
any adequate view of the argument of the volume, or the curious 
treatises which are given in the Appendix. 

Sermons. By Samuel Wilberforce, M.A., Chaplain to His Royal Highness 
Prince Albert, and Archdeacon of Surrey. Small 8vo. Burns. 
Test sermons were all preached, it would appear, in the presence 
of royalty, and they have thus a special interest for all who desire 
to know that the head of the Anglican church receives the best pos- 
sible instruction in its doctrines. Those discourses in the present 
volume which have been perused, are all that the writer of this no- 
tice could desire, both as scholarly and eloquent, and setting forth 
with reverence and affection the duties and privileges of the Chiris- 
tian. The third sermon on “ The Sons of God,” is very admirable. 





Margaret; or, the Pearl. By the Rev. C. Taylor. Small 8vo. Longmans. 


Tuts is a book to give warning against the “ heresy of tractarianism 
which has risen up in our church.” Not agood book, for it is not 
good to talk of ritual punctiliousness, and attempts after a higher 
discipline than the advances of society can ever make possible again, 
as heresy ; and not good to assume that the life and spirituality of 
faith and love are * buried under’’ accessories, which to minds of 
another class probably aid in supporting and reviving them; and 
most disgraceful to a clergyman of the church of England to 
write a defence of those who dissent from the church, because they 
choose to condemn some fancy of their appointed pastor. If any- 
thing could make a sensible and well-informed man a tractarian, it 


would be the writings of those who attempt to put it down by illus- 
trative little story-books. 
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The Ancient Liturgy of the Church of England, according to the Uses of Sarum, 
Bangor, York, and Hereford, and the Modern Roman Liturgy. Arranged 
in parallel columns. By William Maskell, Priest in the Diocese of Salis- 
bury- 8vo. Pickering. ; 

Ir there is a little affectation in this mode of designating himself, the 

author has compensated for it by saying nothing in the title of a pre- 

face of eighty-six pages, containing an interesting account of these 
liturgies. Of course, any comparison of these with the present English 
liturgy is approaching dangerous ground, and the writer of this notice 
by no means concurs with the author in his estimate of the changes 
made at the Reformation. Mr. Maskell conceives that we have lost 
much in the reduced prominence which was then given to the sacrifi- 
cial character of the holy communion, and takes pretty much Brett’s 
view of these changes collectively. He comments on the consequences 
of obscuring certain doctrines in the Liturgy, that they have in con- 
quence been doubted and disputed, and that their restoration has be- 
come so desirable as to demand the exertions of every catholic church- 
man to that end. Now, admitting that all that true catholicity re- 
quires still remains to us, it surely becomes a question whether it 
does not stand at present more according to the proportion of faith 
than when it was set forth with so great a prominence as to with- 
draw the mind from the one sacrifice once offered to the commemo- 
rative action. 

The Appendix contains the Liturgy of St. Clement and the Com- 
munion of the first Prayer-book of Edward. Altogether the volume 
is very acceptable. 


The Hope of the Katzehopfs. A Fairy Tale. By William Churne, of 
Staffordshire. + 12mo. Burns. 
Tuts is a remarkably clever tale; full of fancy and whim, yet never 
losing sight of the excellent moral. It is one of those books a child 
of seven years old would enjoy, and a man of five times that age finds 
it difficult to lay down. 


A Series of Illustrations of Sintram and his Companions, §c. By H. C, Selous. 
4to. Burns. 


TuesE are woodcuts illustrative of the tale noticed in the last number 
as one of uncommon beauty. The illustrations are finely in keeping 
with it, and the execution of the woodcuts, admirable in all respects, 
is in Some superior, perhaps, to anything the writer has met with. 


Theory of the Fine Arts. An Introductory Lecture delivered in the Classical 
Theatre of King’s College, London, May 24, 1844. By W. Dyce, M.A. 
Tuis is, perhaps, as good as an introductory lecture of the kind could 
have been, although it reads somewhat unsatisfactorily. The subject 
is so large, and at the same time so much one of details, as to baffle 
any attempt at giving students even a notion of its nature, or the 
meaning of its divisions, in half an hour. The promise given of lec- 
tures on one department, Christian Art, is more valuable. 
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Consolatio ; or, Comfort for the Afflicted. Edited 2 the Rev. C. E. Ken- 
naway. With a Preface, by Archdeacon S. Wilberforce. Small 8vo. 
Rivingtons. 

Tue preface in this book is a biographical sketch of the lady by 

whom the selection of passages which it contains were formed, during 

a protracted illness. They are drawn from a great variety of authors, 

who would, perhaps, be much shocked in finding themselves in each 

other's company: T. Erskine and Newman, for instance, Adam and 

a Kempis; but few of the extracts fail of conveying some sentiment 

well suited to the case of a sufferer, and few sick persons have spent 

their time better than in making such a selection. 





DOCUMENTS. 


CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN THE BISHOP OF GLOUCESTER AND 
HENRY HALLAM, ESQ. 


Tuts correspondence, which has been privately circulated by the Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol, and is now published with his approbation, relates to 
the following note which is appended to the account given of John Le Clere by 
Mr. Hallam, in his “ Introduction to the Literature of Europe,” vol. iv. p. 145. 
First edit. 

‘* Bishop Monk observes, that Le Clerc ‘ seems to have been the first person 
who understood the power which may be exercised over literature by a 
reviewer.’ Life of Bentley, p. 209. This may be true, especially as he was 
nearly the first reviewer, and certainly better than his predecessors. But this 
remark is followed by a sarcastic animadversion upon Le Clerc’s ignorance of 
Greek metres, and by the severe assertion, that ‘ by an absolute system of 
terror he made himself a despot in the republic of letters.”. The former is so 
far true, that he neither understood the Greek metres as well as Bentley and 
Porson, or those who have trod in their steps, nor supposed that all learning 
was concentred in that knowledge, as we seemed in danger of supposing within 
my memory. The latter is not warranted by the general character of Le 
Clere’s criticisms, which, where he has no personal quarrel, is temperate and 
moderate, neither traducing men nor imputing motives; and consequently 
unlike certain periodical criticism of a later date.” 


The Cloisters, Westminster, June 3, 1844. 


My pear Sir,—Presuming upon the common bond of sympathy in which 
literature unites its professors, I take the liberty of calling your attention to a 
passage in your “ Introduction to the Literature of Europe,” by which I feel 
myself aggrieved. 

It is your note (in vol. iv. p. 145, Ist edition) respecting Le Clerc, and the 
notice taken of him as a reviewer anda scholar in my Life of Bentley. When 
I first saw this note, three or four years ago, I conceived the idea of pointing 
out to you the erroneous representation which is there given of my sentiments : 
but the distressing state of my vision has long compelled me to renounce almost 
all correspondence, except upon the business of my diocese, to which I devote 
what remains to me of eye-sight. However, an accident having recalled it to 
my mind, I have determined, though late, to name the subject; being con- 
vinced that it is due to you, as well as to myself, to afford you an opportunity 
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of repairing pee wrong, if, upon consideration, you should deem that any has 
en inflicted. 

ee noticing my observations upon Le Clerc as a reviewer, you say, “ but 

this remark is followed by a sarcastic animadversion upon Le Clerc’s ignor- 

ance of Greek metres, and by the severe assertion, that, ‘ by an absolute system 

of terror, he made himself a despot in the republic of letters.’ ” 

I must infer that while writing this note you had not my book before you; 
for you speak of the above “ severe assertion,” as the latter of the two cen- 
sures, when in fact those words par my remark upon Le Clerc’s ignorance 
of Greek [comic] metres, which I mention as among the circumstances which 
utterly disqualified him from undertaking an edition of the fragments of 
Menander and Philemon. 

But however this may have been, the words quoted by you are but the con- 
clusion of a sentence describing the mode and the effect of a plan of reviewing, 
which was at that time novel, and in which he had no competitor. The sen- 
tence is this: ‘** Such an adept was he in the science of reviewing, so skilfully 
did he distribute his praises and censures, and so well did he understand the 
artifice of interposing his own judgment on some of the leading subjects, that 
he maintained an air of superiority on every topic, and by an absolute system of 
terror made himself a despot in the republic of letters.” It is only by separating 
the last words from the context that they can be represented as a severe reflec- 
tion upon Le Clerc. His becoming a literary despot is stated as the result of 
his executing with ability and address the office of sole reviewer, and of the 
consequent terror with which his censures were regarded. Had there been 
numerous competitors in the same line, as has subsequently been the case, no 
such supremacy could have been maintained. 

I have only to add, that your own character of Le Clerc’s criticisms is not 
very different from, certainly not incompatible with, that given by myself : 
indeed, I had bestowed upon him higher praise than you do, for candour and 
moderation, as having displayed those qualities in a case where he was exposed 
to the influence of personal irritation, (see Life of Bentley, vol. i. p. 322.) 
Respecting the classical enterprise of Le Clerc, which brought him under my 
censure, I have undoubtedly expressed sentiments of unqualified condemnation. 
But if the account which | have given of the book itself, and of the want of 
all qualification in the editor, be correct, it can hardly be thought that I have 
spoken of the performance with undue severity. The point therefore is, 
whether those particulars in my book (p. 266—380) be correctly stated, without 
exaggeration or over-colouring. I take the liberty of sending a copy of the 
second edition ; you will see that I have not censured Le Clerc for inferiority 
in metrical knowledge to subsequent scholars, (which in a matter of that nature 
would have been palpably unfair,) but because his information on this subject 
was far below that usually possessed by contemporary and by preceding 
scholars, and particularly by Grotius, the editor, whose errors he undertook to 
detect, and whose fame he seemed anxious to eclipse. 

I should much wish that you would ask the Dean of Christ Church, or any 
other impartial scholar, familiar with that department of literature, whether in 
his opinion I have spoken of Le Clerc’s publication of Menander and Philemon 
with unmerited severity. It would give me pleasure to re-consider any par- 
ticular so pointed out, and to retract or soften any sentence or any word which 
seemed more harsh than the justice of the case demanded. 

After each of your remarks upon my sentiments, there follows an allusion to 
some unnamed publications of late years :—you say, “ he neither understood 
the Greek metres so well as Bentley and Porson, or those who have trod in 
their steps, nor supposed that all learning was concentred in that knowledge, 
as we seemed in danger of supposing within my memory ;” and again, “ the cha- 
racter of Le Clerc’s criticisms, where he has no personal quarrel, is temperate 
and moderate, neither traducing men nor imputing motives; and consequently 
unlike certain periodical criticism of a later date.” 
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What allusions you designed to convey by the words marked, I cannot 
pronounce or conjecture; but of this I am sure—as I am the person against 
whom this note seems especially directed, your readers will suppose these 
sentences to contain oblique censures of some writings of mine. Now, in 
whatever I have written upon the subject of Greek metre, I am perfectly cer- 
tain that I never attempted to exalt that science above its proper station, as 
auxiliary ina humble degree to true criticism, and consequently to the accurate 
knowledge and perception of the language. And in regard to the other impu- 
tation, levelled against modern reviewers, I not only feel innocent, but of the 
very smal! share which, in the course of my life, 1 have had in periodical 
criticism, I am at a loss even to guess at what such a charge could have been 
directed, 

H{ad this note appeared in an anonymous publication, or with the name of 
an author of inferior celebrity, | should have disregarded it as harmless, and 
never have bestowed upon it a second thought. But when given to the world 
under the sanction of a writer of the highest reputation among his contem- 
yess and in a work which, among other merits, lays claim to impartiality, 

cannot help feeling that it has a tendency injurious to my literary reputation, 
It is now therefore submitted to your consideration, whether there be any 
grounds upon which it can be justified; since, if injustice has been committed, 
though to an humble individual, you must see that the note is, pro tanto, a dis- 
paragement to your work.—Believe me to be, with much respect, my dear sir, 
your faithful and humble servant, 

J, H. Groucester anp Brisrot. 
Henry Hallam, Esq. 





24, Wilton Crescent, June 3, 1844, 


My pear Lorpo,—I cannot but much regret that any expressions of mine 
should have seemed to your mind rather unfair and uncalled-for. Possibly the 
latter charge may have some foundation, as I was not bound, in my Ilistory 
of Literature, to make any remark of the kind. But | had contracted, from 
early reading, some degree of partiality for Le Clerc, and had derived much 
information from his Bibliothéques. I was somewhat hurt, therefore, to find 
a person of your eminence treat him, as it seemed to me, more harshly than, 
on consideration of his general merits, he deserved. 

“ The absolute system of terror,’’ and the name of “ despot in the republic 
of letters,”’ did not strike me as very applicable ; because Le Clere is not, in 
general, a severe critic, though, like almost every critic, capable of being bitter 
enough when irritated. It could not be necessary to quote the former part of 
the sentence, which introduces this clause; since it does not modify it, but 
only points out the qualities by which, in your lordship’s opinion, he established 
this despotism. Many reviewers since have practised the arts you impute to 
him, and thus have become terrible and almost despotic, 

I must now advert to the expression, “ certain periodical criticism of a later 
date.” If this could be taken by your lordship as referring to anything of 
your composition, I could not be surprised at your being offended at it. But 

most unequivocally deny that any such allusion was in my mind. In fact I 
cannot recollect more than one article in periodical criticism which has been 
generally attributed to your pen ; though there may probably be others, which 
do not occur to me, or of which I had no information ; and that article was of 
a nature hardly within the verge of literary criticism, nor open to any censure. 
The word “ certain,” indicates perhaps, in general use, some peculiar allusion, 
but [am satisfied that I did not intend it for any individual, and unquestion- 
ably not for yourself. 

The observation about “ concentrating learning in a knowledge of Greek 
metres,” was not specially directed against yourself. I thought that, at one 
time, metrical criticism was unduly held up in England, to the injury of other 
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philological learning; and in this the present age of scholars appears to agree 
with me. As to Le Clerc’s ignorance of metres, I never pretended to set him 
up; butis it not to be remembered, that little had been known by the preceding 
age, and that Bentley's acuteness was not given to every one? Bentley, like 
yourself, is not very gentle towards Le Clerc. 

‘ If my book should reach a third edition, 1 will endeavour to modify the 
phrases of my note, so far as they can be construed into anything offensive to 
yourself, which, as I repeat, | never meant, nor could, in a case where there 
was no provocation, and much respect for your literary character, have inserted, 
without lowering myself. I am much obliged by the handsome way in which 
you have spoken of my work; and am, my dear lord, with much respect, 
your most faithful servant. Henry Hacuam. 


The Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 





The Cloisters, Westminster, June 6, 1844, 


My pear Sir,—My best thanks are demanded by your obliging reply to my 
letter of remonstrance, and I assure you that it gives me much satisfaction to 
learn that your two reflections upon metrical scholarship and periodical 
criticism were not designed against myself; which, as the note now stands, 
your readers will generally suppose to have been the case. 

But your reply to my complaint of the manner in which my sentiments were 
represented, is not satisfactory. An author has a right to have his words 
quoted correctly, and without mutilation, particularly when, as in this 
instance, a censure is founded upon the quotation. ‘The sentence, when fully 
cited, gives a different impression of my meaning from that conveyed by the 
piece which you have taken from it. Perhaps the words “ terror’ and 
‘ despotism” were too strong, and not well chosen: ‘ Arbiter of literature” 
(as I elsewhere call Le Clerc) was more appropriate. Still the passage, when 
read fairly, leaves no doubt upon the reader’s mind in what sense | designed 
the words. I represented Le Clerc to have become formidable and despotic, 
not malis artibus, but by the natural effect of that engine, which he wielded so 
ably, and without a rival. I should certainly not have written as a distinct 
and complete sentence the words which you quoted; nor should | have used 
them at all, had I apprehended the danger of their being misconstrued. 

You say, “ It could not be necessary to quote the former part of the sentence 
which introduces this clause; since it does not modify it, but only points out 
the qualities, by which, in your lordship’s opinion, he established this de- 
spotism.” You will pardon me for remarking, that you have yourself here 
given a reason which made it necessary, in fairness, to have quoted the whole 
sentence, particularly as my assertions were to be styled ‘ severe’’ and “ un- 
warranted.” The words which you omitted point out the qualities by which 
[held him to have established this depotism ; he was not accused of having 
done it by discreditable practices. At all events, your readers, had they seen 
the whole sentence, would not have been left to suppose (as they now may) 
that I had charged this famed reviewer with having attained his terrible pre- 
eminence, by “ traducing men” or “ assigning motives.”—I remain, with great 
truth, my dear sir, yours very faithfully, 

J. H. Groucester Ann Bristou. 

Henry Hallam, Esq. 


= 


The Cloisters, Westminster, June 14, 1844. 


_ My pear Str,—To prevent the danger of accident or mistake, I take the 
liberty of asking whether you received the letter which I addressed to you on 
the 6th of this month.—I am, my dear sir, your faithful servant, 


J. H. Gloucester anp BrisrTou. 
Henry Hallam, Esq. 
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24, Wilton Crescent, June 15, 1844, 


My pear Lorp,—I certainly received the letter which your lordship ad- 
dressed to me on the Gth instant. It did not occur to me that any answer was 
required, as I could only have said, as I now do, that I omitted a part of the 
sentence in the Life of Bentley, because I did not perceive that it affected the 
sense of what 1 quoted. No one, I can sincerely say, is more averse to garbled 
quotation than myself; but it may easily happen that two persons do not see 
the importance of particular clauses in the same light.—I am, my dear lord, 
very faithfully yours, Henry Haram, 


The Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 





The Cloisters, Westminster, June 17, 1844. 


My pear Str,—Your favour of June 15th has reached me. 

! am still of opinion that an injury has been done to me, which, had our 
cases been reversed, I should have felt pleasure in redressing. Having now 
only a prospect of partial redress, and even that uncertain, | have no course 
left me except to enable the public to judge of the merits of the case which we 
seem to regard in such different lights.—Believe me, my dear sir, yours very 
faithfully, J. 1. Groucester anv Brisro1. 

Henry Hallam, Esq. 





24, Wilton Crescent, June 18, 1844. 


My prar Lorp,—I have never said that I would not, if my History of 
Literature should reach another edition, insert the whole sentence, which, in 
your lordship’s opinion, | have too partially quoted, though I was unable, as | 
still am, to perceive what important difference it would make in the sense of 
the clause which I have extracted. But if I was to do so, as 1 am ready to 
promise, it will be as a matter of courtesy at your request, and not as feeling 
it due in justice and candour. Here we do not agree, as must often happen 
when two authors have to defend themselves. I ought, however, to observe, 
that | have no immediate or near expectation of publishing another edition; so 
that, if your lordship feels yourself aggrieved, it may be better to lay the matter 
before the public. 

You have my full permission, if you think fit, to print my letters on this 
subject, including, of course, the present.—I remain, my dear lord, very 
fuithtully yours, Henry HAtiam. 

‘The Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 


SkES OF BANGOR AND ST. ASAPH. 


Tue following address from the Bath Church of England Lay Association 
has been forwarded :— 


To the Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of Salisbury, &c. 


My Lorp Bisnor,—We, the undersigned, members of the Bath Church of 
England Lay Association—a society which has been established during a space 
of more than ten years, for the purpose of supporting the rights, privileges, and 
property of the united church of England and Ireland, as well as her union 
with the state—approach your lordship with our expressions of reverence for 
your high and holy office, and of deep respect for those Christian virtues 
Which dignify and adorn both your personal and official character. 

We would beg most respectfully to state, that our experience thereof has 
heen greatly increased since the period when, from the lamented illness of 
our revered diocesan, you consented to undertake (so far as may be possible ) 
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the fulfilment of those episcopal duties which it has pleased the Almighty to 
deprive him of the power to discharge. 

We feel gratified in this opportunity of humbly expressing our respect for 
him who has been thus appointed to rule over us, and more particularly are 
we now anxious to lay before your lordship the offering of our especial and 
heartfelt thanks for the firm and uncompromising support which you have 
recently given to Lord Powis’s bill for the repeal of so much of the act of the 
6 and 7 William 1V. as relates to the suppression of one of the ancient 
bishoprics of North Wales. 

llowever unav ailing our exertions, as a society of lay churchmen, may be, 
it is yet with feelings of satisfaction that we can reflect on their having been 
faithfully put forth against the projected union of the bishoprics of Bangor 
and St. Asaph ; our carnest petitions against that measure (unsanctioned as it 
is by the voice of the church, either in convocation assembled or otherwise) 
have been lately presented to his Grace the Lord Primate, and to both Houses 
of Parliament, as well as further petitions to her Majesty and to both Houses, 
praying the immediate formation of a new and independent bishopric for the 
town of Manchester. 

We deeply lament the present disappointment of your lordship’s hopes, 
together with those of the church in general, on the above subject ; but, so far 
as regards the society, although those hopes may, in some degree, be ‘ cast 
down,” they assuredly are not ‘‘ destroyed ;” for it is our fixed intention to 
renew, during the next session, and, if possible, before the next session, every 
constitutional measure which we can adopt towards averting that “ heavy 
blow” which would never have been levelled at the property of dissenters, but 
with which the church of our Redeemer established in these lands is now 
threatened. 

The most singular feature in this case appears in the fact, that it is consi- 
dered simply as a matter of finance by many upon whom we have relied as the 
iriends of the church ; the spiritual welfare of Wales—the immutable rights of 
God's own heritage, hallowed by the pious endowments of that ancient British 
church which existed during centuries before the bishops of Rome intruded 

heir unauthorized doctrines and their schisms amongst us, and the justly 
wounded feelings of a whole people, under the very exciting sisculinnadnes of 
the times—-all these, appear to be deemed as matters of secondary importance. 

We are confident that the progress of dissent (whether papistical or protes- 
tant) in Wales, as well as in the United Kingdom generally, has mainly 
arisen from the long-continued and lamentable dearth of adequate episcopal 
superintendence. We would that its ancient archbishopric were restored to 

the principality ; but in the absence of the much-required increase, most de- 
plorable is it to see churchmen publicly acknowledge the absolute necessity of 

shops in our colonies, and yet, with strange inconsistency, do their utmost 
to reduce the already impoverished Welsh church, in her present small rem- 
nant of episcopacy . 

It is with no consolatory feelings that we trace this reduction to the interfer- 
ence of a commission (improperly denominated ecclesiastical) which has been 
established, as 1s stated, in contr: — we the enactments of 16 Charles I., 
¢ 10 and 11, and 1 William and Mary, c. 2, and armed with powers hithe to 

emed inherent in the authorities of the aust alone. The high character 
good intentions of those who carry out the power so granted to that com- 
mission will not alter the arbitrary and unconstitutional principles on which 
the commission was founded ; principles which tend to subvert the sacredness 
and security not only of ecclesiastical property and endowments, but of all 
prope rty whatsoever. 

When we have witnessed the reduction of our archbishoprics and bishoprics 
‘Ireland, and see measures of a similar kind attempted to be enforced in this 
untry, it is impossible for us not to mark the fe arful similarity of those 
measures to former acts of a like nature, which were adopted by the National 
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Assembly of France, under the specious plea, in both instances, of the better 
management of church property, and the formation of a better provision for the 
poorer clergy. ‘The assumed right of the state, thus arbitrarily to alienate 
property solemnly devoted to the service of Almighty God, in particular dis- 
tricts, was the natural forerunner of the alienation of secular property in 
France, and became one of the earliest and most prolific seeds of that mighty 
political revolution which shook to its very centre every nation of civilized 
Europe. 

We have the less hesitation in thus repeating sentiments which we have 
often uttered at our public meetings, because we do not forget, and we hope 
the country never will forget, the admirable and strictly appropriate words 
which your lordship used in the recent debate—viz., “If any one thing was 
calculated more than another to excite dissatisfaction with the relation which 
now existed between church and state, it would be to see the authority of the 
state and the prerogative of the crown brought in overbearing influence upon 
the church, not for the extension and encouragement of the spiritual efficiency 
of the church, but to control and cripple it.” 

With the sincere expression of our most grateful thanks to your lordship 
for your late zealous and Christian exertions, and with our ardent prayers 
that the Giver of all good may, as an honoured instrument in his hand, pre- 
serve and strengthen you to persevere in your endeavours in this his own most 
holy cause, 

We humbly and respectfully beg to subscribe ourselves, 

Your faithful followers and dutiful servants in Christ. 


CONFERENCE OF PRUSSIAN MINISTERS AT BERLIN. 


( From a Correspondent of the Record. ) 
Berlin, July 5, 1844. 
A very important conference of the Prussian clergy took place last month in 
this city. It was attended by about 200 pastors, and about half that number of 
laymen, and lasted three days. And as the proceedings of this assembly throw 
a good deal of light upon the actual state of the evangelical church of this 
country, L think you will be pleased to have a brief account of the same. 

The question which the Conference probably had chiefly in view was post 
poned tll the third day, in order that the harmony of the meeting might not, 
trom the beginming, be disturbed by controversy. This question was as follows :— 
os I hat correspond nee is there hetrre en the evange lical church of our country, 
and the symbolical books of the Lutheran, and the Reformed churches?’ The 
object of this question—the principal speakers made it evident—was, 1st, to 
show the great importance of the symbolical books, or what we should call 
Confessions ; and 2nd, to point out on what particular symbolical book, or Con- 
fession, the church of Prussia should take her stand. It was insisted on by 
most of the speakers, that a church without a Confession was no church at all; 
that a bare appeal to the Bible, which is open to all parties of all opinions, could 
not by any possibility constitute any distinct church; and that, therefore, 
distinct churches were good, (which none could deny,) Confessions, conformed 
to the Sacred Word, must be good also. The difticulty, however, with respect 
to Prussia, of finding a Confession which should embrace the whole evangelical 
church arose, it was asserted, from this fact—viz., that Lutheran and Calvinist 
believers formed together, as its living members, this one church, and that they had 
been hitherto accustomed re speetively to appeal to different, and, in some porn’, 
opponent symbols. To meet this diticulty,a middle measure was recommet! led. 
\s the Lutherans of Prussia are, for the most part, not the Lutherans of Luther's 
later days, when he broached the doctrine of consubstantiation, but of his earlier 
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davs, before that doctrine was ever heard of, and as the Calvinists are not the 
high Calvinists of early Geneva, but rather like those of the church of England, 
a medium Confession might suit them both. And this Confession was at hand: 
it was the Confession of Augsburg of 1530. Indeed, there are few Lutherans, 
or Calvinists, or evangelical protestants, in any part of the world, whom this 
Confession might not unite. The pastors of the Conference then proposed it for 
general adoption, as the symbolical book of the Prussian ecclesiastical esta- 
blishment. They insisted on its adoption with an earnestness and a warmth 
that seemed somewhat greater than the subject demanded. They represented it 
as the sine gud non of Christian union, of ecclesiastical government, and almost 
of Christianity itself in this country. 

Now, nothing can be objected by any one to this proposed measure, unless it 
be this—that the union among evangelical Clhiristians here, which a subscription 
to the Confession of Augsburg proposes in form to establish, already in fact 
exists ; and that, as forms and their correspondent facts seldom subsist long 
together in such delic ite matters as creeds, it might be discovered, after the lapse 
of a little time, that the fact itself had been sacrificed to its form. However, there 
are, no doubt, many excellent reasons, which I will not attempt to gainsay, in 
favour of the project of the Prussian pastors. No one can doubt either the 
purity of their Christian zeal. Yet, to use a favourite expression of their own, | 
would say, with reference to their motives, that in these motives there may be a 
human clement as well as a divine clement ; and what this human element may 
be I will now explaia. 

The Prussian church is, in its form, something between the episcopal and 
the presbyterian. It has not the hierarchy of the episcopal, and it has not the 
independence of presbyterian establishments. Its consistories, in which its 
whole constitution resides, are appointed, from their presidents to their lowest 
members, directly by the king. Now, hitherto, or till very late years, Prussian 
kings have used this authority without any regard to the prosperity of the 
church: the weaker she was, the better they were pleased. But the present 
King of Prussia is differently minded: he wishes to exalt the church, and to 
make a power of her. With Christian feeling, certainly, but as a king especially, 
he must desire this. Ile must feel that a demi-republican church in an almost 
absolute monarchy is a strange inconsistency; and since he cannot make this 
church episcopal, he would at least give her the ngid doctrinal organization of 
presbyterian communions. So would she comport better with monarchical insti- 
tutions than whilst, as now, with a sort of democratic confusion, so many different 
varties appealing to different symbols, or rejecting them all, exist within her 
som ; and so would she, as a compact uniform body, be to all seeming much 
mi re Imposing rand powerful than she actu; lly is. These views of the king r are, 
as might be naturally supposed, very agreeable to the clergy ; and as the evan- 
cial portion of that clergy are now happily greatly the most prominent, it a 
his party who bring these views most forward. But it is evident that nothing 
can contribute more to their realization than a formal confession of faith, demand- 
ing the subscription of all the ministers of the church, Hence I believe, ina 

great degree, the urgent cry for the Confession of Augsburg. 

say not, nevertheless, that the proposal may not be good and wise, and its 

fulfilment salut: ry. Lam not able to form an opinion on the subject ; but this 
I have obse rved, that those who most strongly urge it set themselves upon very 
high sacerdotal ground. In the conference which has suggested these remarks, it 
Was more than once asserted, with general approbation, that theology was not for 
the laity, but faith only; and that from the pulpit doctrine should not be 
explained, but simply announced. These distinctions between the clergy and 
the lait y between a hidden law and open announcements of its conclusions, 
are much to be remarked ; and when they are coupled with the earnest insistance 
*n a measure that is adapted to give a yreat increase of temporal power to the 
erica | body, it appears to me that the Awnan element—the ambition for sacer- 
lotal di minion—enters fully as much into the motives for this measure, as the 
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divine é el 


ement—\the desire for the salvation of souls. But the human element, 
or the low corrupt impulsion, must necessarily enter into all human affairs, or 
they would not le human. And so, perhaps, all respecting this question is as it 
should be, 

On the first day of the Conference a discussion was opened on the 23rd verse 
of the xxth chapter of St. John’s Gospel: ‘“ Whose soever sins ye remit, , they are 
remitted unto them; and whose soever sins ye retain, they are retained ;” and in 
explanation of this verse a doctrine of a very Romish aspect was announced, 

It was maintained by the majority of the speakers that the power to forgive 
sins conferred on the apostles had, inasmuch as it was not miraculous, descended 
to all ministers of the Gospel. Mr. Gerlach, a counsellor of the Consistory of 
Beilin, who has resided in London, and often preached in the Lutheran Church 
in the Savoy, seemed to regret that individual confession of sins were not made 
to the minister previous to admission to the sacrament, when the sins of the 
confessor might be forgiven or retained, according to the state of heart he might 
manifest. Dr. Harnisch said, that “any congregation would confess themselves 
generally to be sinners, but would not to a single person confess their single and 

eparate sins ; that this, however, was necessary to reformation of conduct ; that 

sins should be openly and specitically detailed ; and that the discipline of the 
church of Rome, which required the private confession of secret sins to the priest, 
was, so far, zoo and wholesome.” Superior Buchsel asked, ‘* what difference 
there would be between the clerg ty and the laity, if the text in question had not 
particular reference to the clergy?” And the Pastor Alehring maintained that an 
unworthy priest might pronounce the forgiveness of sins, because this forgiveness 
neither depended on his personal character, nor upon his discernment of the heart 
of his pemtent, but upon ** the virtue of his office—der kraft seines amtes.” 

On se Si cond day the Conference devoted their attention to the question-- 
What are the best means of giving unity and strength to the church by the pro- 
mulgation of ecclesiastical principles (yundfatze)? And the conclusion they 
arrived at was—that the exercise of the pastoral office sufticed not, as princip sles 
could not be thereby enforced; that, for the same reason, discourses from the 
pulpet could not attain the desired object ; and that therefore, first, a new 
catechism should be drawn up, in which these principles should be distinctly 
set forth; second, that the Confession of Augsburg should be industriously cir- 

culated, accompanied by explanatory remarks; and third, that a holy day, or 
jubilee, (tier,) should be held as an anniversary commemoration of the Reforma- 
tion every SIst of Oc tober. 


ADDITIONAL CURATES SOCIETY, 


Tr sessional meetings of this excellent society, of which our gracious Queen 
is most properly the patron, having been adjourned till next November, it 
hecomes a pleasing duty on our part to lay before the friends of religion and 
eood order a short summary of its operations during the last few months, 
because to that creat, and we are clad to find increasing class, who take a deep 
interest be upholding the principles of true religion, it will be most gratifying 
to learn that the progress of this society, though not rapidly so, is prosperous, 

s the balance of account for this last year will shew, when compared with 
those of former reports; forthe committee state that they are thi ankful to have 
itin their power to report that “an increase in the society’s income, which 
Was expressed in the report of last year, has to some extent been realized, 
though by no means in proportion to the demands which still continue,” and 
are mostly of a very pressing character. 


Anot} od feature in the society’s management has recently, we perceive 
been adopted. This is - formation of ruri-decanal and parochial associa- 
tions in several dioceses, by which the permanent annual subscriptions have, it 

been ¢ nsiderably aucmented. Besides this improvement, another 
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has taken place, which is, that the produce of collections made at the offertory 
has been remitted from various parishes, especially in the rural districts, from 
which no contributions had previously been received. Besides which, the 
claims of the society have been ably advocated by the clergy of several large 
towns, with considerable success. 

The total receipt of the society from these various sources, exclusive of 
donations, as it appears by the report, amounted to 14,571/., which shews an 
excess of 4186/. over the receipts of the preceding year. The application, 
however, of 2006/. of this aggregate amount is specially restricted to parti- 
cular localities, in strict accordance with one of the fundamental rules of the 
society, by which the committee are empowered to receive and disburse 
monies for the benefit of the places in which they have been raised, or for 
which they have been expressly contributed. From the diocesan and district 
committees it also appears that remittances have been received to the amount of 
3908/., an amount which somewhat exceeds the contributions remitted from 


this source in former years, although it should be understood that “ three of 


the diocesan associations remit but a small proportion of their subscriptions 


to the parent society ; the larger portion, which is generally three-fourths of 


the amount locally raised, being expended in grants for the support of addi- 
tional curates in their respective dioceses.” This passage very properly points 
out that the amount of good effected by the diocesan associations should not be 
measured by the amount of their contributions to the parent society alone ; 
and to enable the subscribers to estimate accurately the amount of money dis- 
bursed in immediate connexion with the society, and in strict accordance with 
its views, the report further records with “ especial gratitude,” several very 
liberal donations and benefactions to the funds of the society. One of these, 
Which may fairly be styled ‘* munificent, is a donation of 1500/. sterling from 
R, Fountayne Wilson, E'sq., which, in accordance with the desire of that 
gentleman, has been added to the society's funded property ; and the same 
liberal benefactor has since presented to the society a further sum of 1000/., 
for the year ending at Easter, 1845. Several other donations were also 
enumerated, some of which were from anonymous contributors; among which 
were the following :—A donation of 200/. and one of 3001. from E. U. F. 
another from the late Mrs. Bouchier ; a special donation from Mrs. Elizabe in 
Blissett ; and six donations of LOO/. each from Mrs. Vernon Harcourt, the Rev. 
T. Johnson, the Ven. Archdeacon Lyall, William Pott, Esq., and two of the 
same amount from anonymous donors, and a life policy of the value of 1002. 
from Miss Douglass. It also “ gratefully” mentions the continuance of eleven 
annual subscriptions, to the amount of 100/. and upwards per annum each, four 
of these exceeding that sum considerably. 

These are very pleasing results of the socicty’s financial operations ; and 
yet there is but too much evidence to prove “‘ that the means which are placed 
at their disposal are still very inadequate to the great objects which the society 
has in view,” and it is most earnestly hoped that the augmentation of means 
will continue to be progressive in the present and future years, which we 

cannot reasonably doubt will be the case, when the great claims of the socie ty’s 

object are more ‘extensively made known, and pressed upon the attention of 
the members of the national church at large ; by the formation of similar 
associations to those already named—by sermons composed ex pressly for this 
purpose—by increased circulation of its publications— but, above all these, by 
the powerful and widely-spreading advocacy of the public press, which is not 
likely to be a laggard in this great labour of love, this great movement towards 
the extension of spiritual knowledge and moral regeneration amongst the 
laborious classes in the country. Such modes of advocating their j Just claims 
appear to be the most judicious, as well as economic, that can at present be 
di ae tor the purpose. 

lhe last year has evidently been one of great activity on the part of the 
society, for we find that thirty-three grants have been made towards the support 
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Assembly of France, under the specious plea, in both instances, of the better 
manage ment of church property, and the formation of a better provision for the 
poorer clergy. ‘The assumed right of the state, thus arbitrarily to alienate 
property solemnly devoted to the service of Almighty God, in particular dis- 
tricts, was the natural forerunner of the alienation of secular property in 
France, and became one of the earliest and most prolific seeds of that mighty 
political revolution which shook to its very centre every nation of civilized 
lurope. 

We have the less hesitation in thus repeating sentiments which we have 
often uttered at our public meetings, because we do not forget, and we hope 
the country never will forget, the admirable and strictly appropriate words 
which your lordship used in the recent debate—viz., “ If any one thing was 
calculated more than another to excite dissatisfaction with the relation which 
now existed between church and state, it would be to see the authority of the 
state and the prerogative of the crown brought in overbearing influence upon 
the church, not for the extension and encouragement of the spiritual efficiency 
of the church, but to control and cripple it.” 

With the sincere expression of our most grateful thanks to your lordship 
for your late zealous and Christian exertions, and with our ardent prayers 
that the Giver of all good may, as an honoured instrument in his hand, pre- 
serve and strengthen you to persevere in your endeavours in this his own most 
holy cause, 

We humbly and respectfully beg to subscribe ourselves, 

Your faithful followers and dutiful servants in Christ. 


CONFERENCE OF PRUSSIAN MINISTERS AT BERLIN. 


( From a Correspondent of the Record. ) 
Berlin, July 5, 1844. 
A very important conference of the Prussian clergy took place last month in 
this city. It was attended by about 200 pastors, and about half that number of 
laymen, and lasted three days. And as the proceedings of this assembly throw 
au good deal of light upon the actual state of the evangelical church of this 
country, LT think you will be pleased to have a brief account of the same. 

The question which the Conference probably had chiefly in view was post 
poned ull the third day, in order that the harmony of the meeting might not, 
trom the beginning, be disturbed by controversy. This question was as follows :— 
** What correspondence is there between the evangelical church of our ¢ ountr 
and the symbolical books of the Lutheran, and the Reformed churches?” The 
object of Unis question—the principal speakers made it evident—was, 1st, 
show the great importance of the symbolical books, or what we should « i 
Confessions ; and 2nd, to point out on what particular symbolical book, or Con- 
fession, the church of Prussia should take her stand. It was insisted on by 
most of the speakers, that a church without a Confession was no church at all ; 
that a bare appeal to the Kible, which is open to all parties of all opinions, col - 
not by any possibility constitu " any distinct church; and that, therefore, 
distinct churches were good, (which none could deny, ) Confessions, inal 
to the Sacred Word, must be good also. The diftic ulty, however, with respect 
to Prussia, of finding a Confession which should embrace the whole evangelical 
church arose, it was asserted, from this fact—viz., that Lutheran and Calvinist 


believers formed t ea tt r members, this one church, and that they ha d 
been hitherto accustomed respect aly toappeal to different, and, in some points, 
opponent symbols To meet ‘his ditiicnity,a middle measure was recomme! le r 
As the Luth hat s of Prussia are, for the most part, not the Lutherans of Luthers 


hiiter Gays, when he broached the doctrine of consubstantiation, but of his earlier 
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davs, before that doctrine was ever heard of, and as the Calvinists are not the 
high Calvinists of early Geneva, but rather like those of the church of England, 
a medium Confession might suit them both. And this Confession was at hand: 
it was the Confession of Augsburg of 1530. Indeed, there are few Lutherans, 
or Calvinists, or evangelical protestants, in any part of the world, whom this 
Confession might not unite. The pastors of the Conference then proposed it for 
seneral adoption, as the symbolical book of the Prussian ecclesiastical esta- 
blishment. ‘They insisted on its adoption with an earnestness and a warmth 
that seemed somewhat greater than the subject demanded. ‘They represented it 
as the sine quad non of Christian union, of ecclesiastical government, and almost 
of Christianity itselfin this country. 

Now, nothing can be objected by any one to this proposed measure, unless it 
be this—that the union among evangelical Christians here, which a subscription 
to the Confession of Augsburg proposes in form to establish, already in fact 
exists ; and that, as forms and their correspondent facts seldom subsist long 
together in such delicate matters as creeds, it might be discovered, after the lapse 
of a little time, that the fact itself had been sacrificed to its form. However, there 
are, no doubt, many excellent reasons, which I will not attempt to gainsay, in 
favour of the project of the Prussian pastors. No one can doubt either the 
purity of their Christian zeal. Yet, to use a favourite expression of their own, | 
would say, with reference to their motives, that in these motives there may be a 
human element as well as a divine element ; and what this human element may 
be IT will now explain. 

The Prussian church is, in its form, something between the episcopal and 
the presbyterian. It has not the hierarchy of the episcopal, and it has not the 
independence of presbyterian establishments. Its consistories, in which its 
whole constitution resides, are appointed, from their presidents to their lowest 
members, directly by the king. Now, hitherto, or ull very late years, Prussian 
kings have used this authority without any regard to the prosperity of the 
church; the weaker she was, the better they were pleased. But the present 
King of Prussia is differently minded: he wishes to exalt the church, and to 
make a power of her. With Christian feeling, certainly, but as a king especially, 
he must desire this. He must feel that a demi-republican church in an almost 
absolute monarchy is a strange inconsistency; and since he cannot make this 
church episcopal, he would at least give her the rigid doctrinal organization of 
presbyterian communions, So would she comport better with mouarchical insti- 
tutions than whilst, as now, with a sort of democratic confusion, so many different 
parties appealing to different symbols, or rejecting them all, exist within her 
bosom; and so would she, as a compact uniform body, be to all seeming mu Ih 
more imposing and powerful than she actually is. These views of the king are, 
as might be naturally supposed, very agreeable to the clergy ; and as the evan- 
gelical portion of that clergy are now happily greatly the most prominent, it a 
this party who bring these views most forward. But it is evident that nothing 
can contribute more to their realization than a formal confession of faith, demand- 
ing the subscription of all the ministers of the church, Hence I believe, ina 
great degree, the urgent cry for the Confession of Augsburg. 
| l say not, nevertheless, that the proposal may not be good and wise, and its 
fulfilment salutary. Iam not able to form an opinion on the subject ; but this 
I have observed, that those who most strongly urge it set themselves upon very 
high sacerdotal ground, In the conference which has suggested these remarks, it 
Was more than once asserted, with general approbation, that ¢heology was not for 
the laity, but fuith only; and that from the pulpit doctrine should not be 
explained, but simply announced. These distinctions between the clergy and 
the laity, between a hidden law and open announcements of its conclusions, 
are much to be remarked ; and when they are coupled with the earnest insistance 
on a measure that is adapted to give a great increase of temporal power to the 
Clerical body, it appears to me that the human element—the ambition for sacer- 
dotal dominion—enters fully as much into the motives for this measure, as the 
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divine element —the desire for the salvation of souls. But the human element, 
or the low corrupt impulsion, must necessarily enter into all human affairs, or 
they would not le human, And so, perhaps, all respecting this question is as it 
Should be. 

On the first day of the Conference a discussion was opened on the 23rd verse 
of the xxth chapte r of St. John’s Gospel: ‘* Whose soever sins ye remit, they are 
remitted unto them; and whose soever sins ye retain, they are retained ;” and in 
explanation of this verse a doctrine of a very Romish aspect was announced, 

ft was maintained by the majority of the speakers that the power to forgive 
sins conferred on the : ipostles had, inasmuch as it was not miraculous, descended 
to all ministers of the Gospel. Mr, Gerlach, a counsellor of the Consistory of 
Beilin, wh o has resided in London, and often preached in the Lutheran Church 
in the Savoy, seemed to regret that individual confession of sins were not made 
to the minister previous to admission to the sacrament, when the sins of the 
confessor might be forgiven or retained, according to the state of heart he might 
manifest. Dr. Harnisch said, that ‘any congregation would confess themselves 
venerally to be sinners, but would not to a single person confess their single and 
separate sins ; that this, however, was necessary to reformation of conduct; that 
sins shonld be openly and specifically detailed ; and that the discipline of the 
church of Rome, which required the private confession of secret sins to the priest, 
Was, so far, good and wholesome.” Superior Buchsel asked, ** what difference 
there would be between the clergy and the laity, if the text in question had not 
particular reference to the clergy?” And the Pastor Alehring maintained that an 
unworthy priest might pronounce the forgiveness of sins, because this forgiveness 
neither depended on his personal character, nor upon his discernment of the heart 
of his penitent, but upon ** the virtue of his office—der kraft seines amtes.”’ 

On the second da y the Conference devoted their attention to the question— 
What are the best means of giving unity and strength to the church by the pro- 
mulsation of ecclesiastical principles (gundfatze)? And the conclusion they 
arrived at was that the exercise of the pastoral office suthiced not, as principles 
could not be thereby enforced; that, for the same reason, discourses from the 
pulrt could not attain the dcaived: object ; and that therefore, first, a new 
catechism should be drawn up, in which these principles should be distinctly 
set forth; second, that the Confession of Augsburg should be industriously cir- 
culated, accompanied by explanatory remarks ; and third, that a holy day, or 
jubilee, (Ger,) should be held as an anniversary commemoration of the Reforma- 
tion every Sist of October. 


ADDITIONAL CURATES SOCIETY, 
Cir sessional me etings of this excellent society, of which our gracious Queen 
Is most properly the patron, having been adjourned till next November, it 
becomes a pleasing duty on our part to lay before the friends of religion and 
good order a short summary of its operations during the last few months, 
ecause to that great, and we are glad to find increasing class, who take a deep 
interest in upholding the principles of true religion, it will be most gratifying 
to learn that the progress of this society, though not rapidly so, is prosperous, 
as the balance of account for this last year will shew, when compared with 
those of former reports; forthe committee state that tliey are th: ankful to have 
th cir power to report thi et ‘*an increase in the society’ s income, which 
WAS EXpre aned in the report of last year, has to some extent been realized, 
though by no means in prop i to the demands which still continue,” and 
are mostly oO. a very pressing char acter. 
Anoth od feature in the society's management has recently, we perce ive 
wen adopted. This is the formation of ruri-decanal and parochial associa- 
ns in several dioceses, by which the permanent annual subscriptions have, It 


ears, been considerably augmented. Besides this improvement, another 
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has taken place, which is, that the produce of collections made at the offertory 
has been remitted from various parishes, especially in the rural districts, from 
which no contributions had previously been received. Besides which, the 
claims of the society have been ably advocated by the clergy of several large 
towns, with considerable success. 

The total receipt of the society from these various sources, exclusive of 
donations, as it appears by the report, amounted to 14,571/., which shews an 
excess of 41861. over the receipts of the preceding year. The application, 
however, of 2006/. of this aggregate amount is specially restricted to parti- 
cular localities, in strict accordance with one of the fundamental rules of the 
society, by which the committee are empowered to receive and disburse 
monies for the benefit of the places in which they have been raised, or for 
which they have been expressly contributed. From the diocesan and district 
committees it also appears that remittances have been received to the amount of 
3908/., an amount which somewhat exceeds the contributions remitted from 
this source in former years, although it should be understood that ‘‘ three of 
the diocesan associations remit but a small proportion of their subscriptions 
to the parent society ; the larger portion, which is generally three-fourths of 
the amount locally raised, being expended in grants for the support of addi- 
tional curates in their respective dioceses.’ This passage very properly points 
out that the amount of good effected by the diocesan associations should not be 
measured by the amount of their contributions to the parent society alone ; 
and to enable the subscribers to estimate accurately the amount of money dis- 
bursed in immediate connexion with the society, and in strict accordance with 
its views, the report further records with “ especial gratitude,’ several very 
liberal donations and benefactions to the funds of the society. One of these, 
which may fairly be styled ‘* munificent,” is a donation of 1500/. sterling from 
R. Fountayne Wilson, Esq., which, in accordance with the desire of that 
gentleman, has been added to the society's funded property ; and the same 
liberal benefactor has since presented to the society a further sum of 1000/., 
for the year ending at Easter, 1845. Several other donations were also 
enumerated, some of which were from anonymous contributors; among which 
were the following :—A donation of 2002 and one of 3001. from KE. C.F. ; 
another from the late Mrs. Bouchier ; a special donation from Mrs. Elizabeth 
Blissett; and six donations of 100/. each from Mrs. Vernon Harcourt, the Rev. 
T. Johnson, the Ven. Archdeacon Lyall, William Pott, Msq., and two of the 
same amount from anonymous donors, and a life policy of the value of 100/. 
from Miss Douglass. It also “‘ gratefully” mentions the continuance of cleven 
annual subscriptions, to the amount of 100/. and upwards per annum each, four 
of these exceeding that sum considerably. 

These are very pleasing results of the society’s financial operations ; and 
yet there is but too much evidence to prove “that the means which are placed 
at their disposal are still very inadequate to the great objects which the society 
has in view,” and it is most earnestly hoped that the augmentation of means 
will continue to be progressive in the present and future years, which we 
cannot reasonably doubt will be the case, when the great claims of the society's 
object are more extensively made known, and pressed upon the attention of 
the members of the national church at large; by the formation of similar 
associations to those already named—by sermons composed expressly for this 
purpose—by increased circulation of its publications—but, above all these, by 
the powerful and widely-spreading advocacy of the public press, which is not 
likeiy to be a laggard in this great labour of love, this great movement towards 
the extension of spiritual knowledge and moral regeneration amongst the 
laborious classes in the country. Such modes of advocating their just claims 
appear to be the most judicious, as well as economic, that can at present be 
“evised tor the purpose. 

lhe last year has evidently been one of great activity on the part of the 





society, for we find that thirty-three grants have been made towards the support 
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of additional curates in populous places, and four grants in aid of endowment. 
By these grants, together with those of previous years, the whole being 117, 
aid has been extended to 150 parishes or districts, and additional pastoral 
superintendence provided for a population of 1,299,000. The society is there- 
fore, it is stated, now pledged to the full extent of its annual income for the 
present year, ; . 

To the above must be added forty-six other cases, which have received 
grants under certain special circumstances; these are the ‘* terminable grants,” 
all of which were urgent outstanding cases ; but it should be well borne in the 
minds of all true practical Christians that the means by which the committee 
have been enabled to effect so much good will be totally exhausted in the next 
three years. The several incumbents have been carefully instructed not to look 
beyond fhese three years for the annual reconsideration of their respective cases, 
Unless it should happen that the society’s permanent income shall have been 
so augmented through the exertions of its friends, the committee will not be 
justified in placing these parishes upon the standing list of the society. _ 

As it appears, therefore, that the committee have fully pledged the society's 
income in existing grants, they must naturally feel a deep anxiety not only to 
fulfil all their present engagements, but also a strong desire to extend the 
socicty’s aid to numerous places from which applications have been received, 
and which are so pressing that the want of means only is the cause of their 
not having already been attended to. The urgency and importance of these 
claims, involving the best interests, both temporal and eternal, of so many 
thousands of our fellow-creatures, will, it is earnestly hoped, be the means of 
calling forth the liberal contributions of a liberal and Christian people, and of 
enabling the society to place the benefits of the holy church within the reach 
of the untaught and ignorant multitude of our home population. 

The following extraordinary data will be quite sufficient, we think, to con- 
vince our readers of the necessity which exists for great efforts to be made for 
the promotion of this great cause :— 

In the counties of Lancaster and Chester, the population has increased since the 
last census at the rate of about twenty per cent., and to the amount of 330,453 

uls; and though great exertions have been made to meet this growing mul- 
titude, yet itis to be feared that lost ground cannot be recovered without 
public assistance. 

iu the parish of Manchester, which contains more than 353,000 inhabitants, 
there are seven entire townships without pastors, varying from 1200 to 5000 
souls in each ; and there are, it appears, applications unaided on the society’ 
books from three districts, two of which are in Manchester, and one in ti 
Victuity, containing populations of 7000 and upwards, in neither of which ts 
there more than one officiating minister! Anda similar deficiency of religious 
instruction, and disproportion between the pastors and the population 


nominally confided to them, exists throughout the whole of the mining and 
manufacturing districts. 


IMPORTANT TO POOR-LAW GUARDIANS. 
(ur following letter, and the judgment appended to it, have been issued by 


the Poor-Law Commissioners, for the information of all guardians and parish 
officers in the different unions of England and Wales: 


Poor-Law Commission Office, Somerset House, Sth July, I844. 
—T am directed by the Poor-Law Commissioners to transmit to you for 
guidance, a copy of a judgment pronounced during the last term by the 
urt of Queen’s Bench, in a case of the Queen on the prosecution of the Poor- 
tnors and Directors of the Poor of *t- 
n above Bars, and St. George the Martyr. 


SIR 
your 
( 

Law Commissioners v. the Gov 


Andrew, I 
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You will observe from this decision that it is your duty to inquire into the 
expenditure of the overseers, or other parochial officers, within your district, 
of the whole of the monies raised by them under the name of the poor rate ; 
whether the expenditure by them be strictly confined to the relief of the poor, 
or relate to any other object ; and that if the accounts of such expenditure 
have not hitherto been laid before you, you must henceforth require them to 
be produced. 

it is right, at the same time, to notice that these officers are not responsible 
for the expenditure by other parties of such sums as they are called upon by 
law to pay out of the poor rates to such parties for specific application; thus, 
the overseers are not answerable for the expenditure by the guardians of the 
contributions which they have called for; or by the justices of the sums paid 
to the county rate; or for the application of the sums paid to the police com- 
missioners; or to the treasurer of the borough, where police or borough rates 
are made. In these cases you will only require the production of the proper 
orders upon the overseers, or other vouchers, by which the amounts paid by 
them are legally demanded. Iam, sir, your obedient servant, 
W. G. Lumtey, Assistant-Seeretary. 
To the Auditor of the 


The Queen v. the Governors and Directors of St. Andrew, Holborn above Bars, 
and St. George the Martyr. 


Union. 





JUDGMENT. 

Lorp DenmMan—In the case of the Queen against the Governors and 
Directors of St. Andrew, Holborn above Bars, and St. George the Martyr, and 
their collector, there were two questions proposed for our consideration: First, 
whether the defendants, having accounted to the auditor under the local act of 
the 6th of George 1V., were also bound to account to the auditor appointed 
under the order of the Poor-Law Commissioners ; secondly, whether, if they 
were bound to account to the auditor, the account rendered by them as stated 
in the case is sufficient. 

With respect to the first question, the powers of the auditor under the local 
act are so inadequate to the performance of the duties required of the auditor 
appointed under the order of the Poor-Law Commissioners, having no power 
to disallow any of the items in the account, that we are clearly of opinion that 
the defendants were bound to account to the latter auditor, although they had 
already accounted to the auditor under the local act. This part of the case 
was, indeed, scarcely contested on the part of the defendants, and was in effect 
settled by the decision of this court in the case of the Alstonfield Union, in the 
\ith Adolphus and Ellis, p. 558. 

With respect to the second question, it was contended on the part of the 
defendants that they were not bound to render an account to the auditors ap- 
pointed under the order of the Poor-Law Commissioners of all the money col- 
lected by them under the rate denominated the poor rate, which is partly 
applicable to other purposes than the relief of the poor, but only so much of 
the produce of the rate as was raised for and applied to the purposes of the 
relief of the poor. 

The defendants made a rate of one shilling and twopence in the pound, for 
the relief, maintenance, lodging, and employment of the poor, which, by estima- 
tion, would produce a sum of upwards of 6000/.; but of this not much more 
than half was applied, or intended to be applied, to the relief of the poor, the 
residue was applied, and intended to be applied to the police rate and county 
rate, payment of principal and interest due in respect of debts contracted under 
the authority of the local act, and salaries and expenses attending the carrying 
of the local act into effect. 

Uhe defendants did account for so much of the money raised under the rate 
as had been applied, and was intended to be applied, to the relief and mainte- 
hance of the poor, but objected to account for the residue, which was raised 
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for and applied to other purposes, and whether they are bound to do so, is in 
fact, the question. 

It is not necessary to refer to the local act, as the question turns entirely on 
the Poor-Law Amendment Act, and applies undoubtedly to every parish in 
England where the poor rate is in part applicable to the payment of the county 
rates, police rate, or any other expenses than the relief and maintenance of the 
poor. 

By the 46th section of the Poor-Law Amendment Act, the commissioners 
may direct the guardians of any parish or union to appoint an officer for the 
examining, auditing, and allowing or disallowing of accounts, in such parish 
or union, or united parishes ; and may define, and specify, and direct the 
execution of the duties of such officers, and the places or limits within which 
the same shall be performed. 

In pursuance of this power, the commissioners did direct the guardians of 
the Holborn Union, of which the district in question forms a part, to appoint 
an auditor, whose duties were specified to be, among others, to audit the 
accounts of the said union, and of the several parishes comprised therein, at 
proper times, and to examine whether the expenditure, in all cases, was such 
as might lawfully be made, and to strike out such payments and charges as 
were not authorized by some provision of law, or the order 
Inissioners., 

By the 47th section of the Poore-Law Amendment Act, every person having 
the collection, receipt, or distribution of the monies raised for the relief of th 
poor in any parish or union, or holding or accountable for any balance relatinz 
to the relief of the poor, or the collection or distribution of the poor rate of 
any parish or union, shall, where the order of the commissioner shall hav 
come in force, as often as the said order shall direct, make and render to the 

guardians, auditor, or such other persons as by virtue of any statute or custom, 
or of the said orders »may be appointed to examine, audit, allow or disallow, 
such accounts, a full and distinet account in writing of all monies, matters, 
and things committed to their charge, or received, held, or expended by them 
on behalf of any such parish or union; and all balances due from any person 
having the control and distribution of the poor rate, or accountable for such 
balances, may be recovered in the same manner as any penalties are recover- 
able under the act, 

Two things may be observed in this s 
rendered toa pers 


of the com- 


First, the accounts are to be 
mn appointed either by statute, custom, or order of the Poor- 
Law Commissioners, to examine, audit, allow or disallow such accounts ; and 
secondly, that the account is to be made of al/ monies, matters, and thing 

committed to their charge, or received, held, or expended by them on behalf 
of the parish or un 108) and the balance may be recovered under the act. 

The auditors under the local act do not, as already observed, possess the 
power required for an auditor under this section ; they have no power to dis- 
allow accounts, but the auditor appointed under the order of the commissioners 
does possess the power, and is therefore the person to whom the accounts 
should be rendered, under the terms of the 47th section. 

With respect to the accounts themselves, the terms of the 46th and 47th 
sections of the act include e// monies held by the parties accounting on behalf 
of the parish or union, and would therefore apply to all money raised by the 
poor rate. And itis also to be observed, that in the description of the persons 
Who are to account, given in the beginning of theearly part of the 47th section, 
oraccountable for any money or balance relating to the relie! 
of the poor, or the collection or distribution of the poor rate, are mentioned. 

lt appears to us, ners fore, that by the terms of the 46th and 47th sections 
of the Poor-Law Amendment Act, as applied to this case, the defendants wert 
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amount of the money raised by the poor rate, and that the auditor may insist on 
ascertaining the amount of balance of the whole rate in the hands of the 
accountant. 

There is but one rate levied, and that professedly for the relief, maintenance, 
lodging, and employment of the poor; and even although the inquiry into the 
mode of disposing of the proceeds of the rate may introduce matters foreign to 
the direct and avowed object of the rate, this is but a necessary incident in 
the inquiry, and seems to have been contemplated by the legislature when a 
remedy is provided for the recovery of the balance in the hands of the 
accountant, obviously meaning the balance of the whole rate levied for the 
relief, maintenance, lodging, and employment of the poor. 

We are therefore of opinion that the verdict which has been entered for the 
prosecutors should stand. 


DUTIES OF CHURCHWARDENS. 


Tue following address was delivered to the churchwardens by the Ven. 
Charles Thorpe, at his ordinary visitation of the archdeaconry of Durham, 
and also of the officialty of the dean and chapter, in the parish church of St. 
Mary-le-Bow, on the 30th of July :-— 


GENTLEMEN THE CHURCHWARDENS, 


i have a few words to say to you, and think it better to address you in a 
body, than to trouble you individually and in private. And let me, in doing 
so, express the satisfaction I have ever felt in my communications with the 
ecclesiastical officers ; and my sense of the becoming manner in which they 
have performed their duty. 

That you, gentlemen, who are now entering upon your offices, will do as 
your predecessors have done, is my firm persuasion. You will feel that a 
great trust is reposed in you; and that in fulfilling it in the spirit as well as in 
the letter, you are bound to use all means within your power to advance the 
interests of religion and of the church in whose service you are especially 
engaged. You will therefore endeavour to conciliate the affections of the 
people to the church; to shew her claims upon them; the evil and sin of 
leaving her communion, or of neglecting her ordinances; the blessings and 
privileges she has to bestow ; the security she gives to those who are baptized 
and die in the Lord. You will seek to make her service a pleasant and 
acceptable service ; and you will give full and cordial support to your minister ; 
taking care always that justice is done to his character in the parish; and 
vindicating him, if need be, from the slights and aspersions of ungodly men. 

I am speaking to you in general terms, and shall not have occasion to 

trouble you at much length, or with many particulars. 
3 I. The care of the church and its furniture, as well as of the churc hyard, 
is committed to you, by the ordinary, whose officers you are. And this 
unplies that you keep the fabric in repair and order ; with due accommodation 
lor public worship; andevery attention to the convenience and comfort of the 
congregation; that you provide the necessary and becoming fittings and 
utensils for the table and the font; books, also, and vestments; that you 
preserve the other property attached to it—bells, clock, and whatever beyond 
hecessity has been added by the piety of the parishioners, renewing the same, 
i! there be failure or decay ; and that you guard the churchyard from every- 
Ung of offence, or nuisance, or desecration ; making it a pattern of neatness 
and beauty to your parish. Let your church and its enclosure be a fair place, 
ana pleasant to behold, 

And all this you will do with a willing mind to the honour of God, recol- 
lecting that nothing which respects bis worship is small or inconsiderable in 
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his sight, or in the eye of Christian men; and that these things are charged 
U} On your conscience 8. 

In repairs, let me advise you to attend to the beginnings of mischief, as at 
once the easiest and most economical mode of dealing with them ; and do not 
shrink from a present small expense lest you be involved in greater. 

Observe your windows, spouts, and gutters, and take care that all water be 
carried away from the walls and floor of the building. Remove the accumu- 
lation of earth; and attend to ventilation, having the doors and windows opened 
every dry and sunny day. I put forth some directions in these minute, but 
not unimportant matters many years ago, with a direction that they might 
have a conspicuous place in your vestries. If you wish for fresh copies, Mr. 
Registrar will supply them. And let me desire you to see that the church 
officers, under you, pay due attention to what is there prescribed. 

In restorations and enlargements, attention must be paid to the architecture 
of your churches ; but you will do nothing of this kind without a plan approved 
by the archdeacon or by Mr. Official. 

For the better security of the parish, I would have you insure your church 
against fire to some small amount. In most cases 500/. will be enough ; and 
this will cost you less than twenty shillings a year. 

Il. The placing of the congregation is also with you under the ordinary, 
You will, therefore, prepare seats with kneeling-] wards, suited to the church- 
service, the decent celebration of which involves kneeling. You will pre- 
vent encroachments by new pews without necessity, or the undue enlargement 
of old ones; restrain impediments, and nuisances, such as high enclosures and 
curtains—unseemly private trespass upon public rights; and whilst you 
respect the rights and conveniences of the settled inhabitants, whether pro- 
prictors or tenants, which you must always do, you will take care that the 
other parishioners have the means and opportunities of worship, and the best 
accommodation which can be given. For this purpose, you will see that pews, 
not occupied by the proprietors, be opened to others very early in the service, 
—that none be locked ; neither any let for hire except by yourselves or the 
minister under the ordinary ; and that only for the maintenance of the minister 
or the purposes of your church. ‘The right of the pew-owner is one of occu- 
pation, not of exclusion. 

In such matters of arrangement you will do well in doubtful cases to consult 
with your minister. You will not admit changes without the advice of the 
ordinary ; and particularly beware of galleries, the common refuge of necessity, 
but often destroying more accommodation than they give. 

Ill. It is also a part of your duty to attend your minister at the church 
services ; as well to keep order as to collect the alms of the congregation, at 
such convenient seasons as he may appoint or as the church prescribes : you 
will also consult with him upon the distribution of alms, and bring cases of de- 
serving poverty under his notice, that he may recommend them to the notice 
of the opulent for relief. Should you, in dividing the church collections, dis- 
agree, which with reason on both sides will never happen, recourse must be 
had to the ordinary, to whom is the ultimate appeal in all such matters. 

IV. You are also charge d with the property of the church—that is, such 
property as is given in perpetuity for the support of the building, and for 
other church and parish purposes ; lands, tenements, and funded money, are 

in many instances in your care; and you are bound to see that nothing of 
these goods is wasted, or lost, or misapplied. Thus, in the case of leaseholds, 
of which there are several in this city under the minister and churchwardens 
for the parish use, you must require at the period of renewal such reasonable 
fine, or reserved rent, as you would expect were the properties your own, and 
you were letting them for yourselves and families, that payment, or future 
rent, Which is fair and reasonable between man and man. And I should 
suppose an increased reserved rent would best suit both parties. You may 
not, with a safe conscience, through fear or indolence, or the desire of obliging, 
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squander in a profligate bargain, or give for nothing, that which is not yours, 
but rests in trust with you for the benefit of the parishioners. We must not, 
though it is very common, put our hands into our neighbours’ pocket to do a 
generous thing. You will, | am persuaded, use all fidelity in the management 
of your trust properties, acting to the best of your skill and judgment, with 
due respect to public and private rights. Ifa man might waste his own from 
idle or unworthy motives, and be comparatively blameless, which | deny ; 
he cannot, without sin, barter away, for popularity or ease, or any private 
end, that which belongs to others, and is with him in trust; and he must be 
reckless of consequences, careless of his fame and of his peace of mind, who 
would so burthen his conscience and damage his character, for any considera- 
tion whatever. 

As it appears that in these cases I also have a trust and responsibility, 
arising out of jurisdiction, you will excuse the earnestness of this appeal, and 
take in good part what I have said. It is from no distrust of you that I say 
it; but because the subject has not been sufficiently attended to heretofore. 

\. There are but two cautions which | have yet to give, and they respect 
the rate and the accounts. 

You will in prudence make your rate early in your year of office, and before 
you contract debt, at a vestry to be holden after due notice, for the purpose ; 
producing an estimate of the necessary charges, for the satisfaction of the 
parishioners; and be sure that you are right in forms, as well as substance, 
lest the contentious take courage from remissness to dispute your proceedings. 
In the event of unreasonable opposition to a necessary rate by a hostile party 


in vestry, you will do well to demand a poll, in order to ascertain the deliberate - 


sense of the parish. 

You will, also, on the Easter Tuesday, or as soon as may be after Easter, 
submit your accounts to vestry with the vouchers belonging to them; being 
especially careful to pay all debts and charges, leaving nothing of incumbrance 
behind, and turning over to your successor some small sum for current ex- 
penses, and for casual accidents and deficiencies. Beware of waste, no less 
than sordid parsimony; and then you may rely upon the support of the 
parishioners, 

| detain you no longer. Yours is an honourable and important office ; for, 
as to the Levites of old, so to you now is entrusted the care of the tabernacle— 
even of those ** holy gates of Sion, which God loveth more than all the dwellings 
of Jacob.’ Great interests are in your hands, given to you by the providence 
of God : you may greatly advance or impede the cause of religion, and you 
have corresponding responsibilities. 

Aud when, in laying down your official character, you return again to the 
congregation, the consciousness of having done your duty to the profit of 
your neighbours and the good of God’s, church, will be to you a source of 
solid satisfaction, as well as of praise among the people. 

May the Lord enable you to see your duties, and strengthen you to dis- 
charge them ! 


IMPORTANT PROCEEDING UNDER THE CHURCH DISCIPLINE 
ACT. 

sper the powers given by this Act, (3rd and 4th Victoria,) the Bishop of 
lxeter sat in the chapter-house of the cathedral, Exeter, to give judgment in 
the case of the Rev. James Frederic Todd. 

Uhere were present, amongst others, the Chancellor of the Church, the Rev. 
J. H. Pott: the Archdeacon of Exeter, the Rev. J. M. Stevens; the Rev. 
: 2 tiie: It. Barnes, Esq., Secretary to the Bishop; R. Sanders, 
S., KC. 

Mr. Sanders appeared as the proctor for Mr. Lyne; and Mr. Bowdler, of 
London, for Mr. Todd. Mr. Barnes having shortly stated the proceedings, 
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The bishop proceeded to deliver the judgment as follows:— ; 

This is a proceeding instituted against the Rev. James Frederic Todd, vicar 
of Liskeard, by the brother of Mr. Benjamin Hart Lyne, late of that parish, 
deceased, for that, in the burial of the deceased, Mr. ‘Todd purposely omitted 


the following very important words of one of the prayers in the office of 


burial—* as our hope is this our brother doth.”’ 

A commission was issued to five clergymen of the diocese—among whom 
was the vicar-general, the dean, and two archdeacons—to inquire whether 
there was a sufficient prima facie case to demand further proceedings. The 
commissioners having made their return in due form, ‘ that there is sufficicnt 
prima fucie ground for instituting further proceedings,” and Mr. Todd having 
submitted himself to the judgment of his bishop, thereby acknowledging the 
offence charged, it remains for me to pronounce judgment accordingly. 

In looking to the nature of the offence thus acknowledged, it 1s impossible 
to shut our eyes to the too manifest intent with which the words above cited 
were omitted. It is plain and undeniable that they were omitted because the 
minister did not choose to give expression to the pious and charitable hopx 
of the church, that the deceased Christian brother resteth in our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who is the resurrection and the life, and in whom unless he resteth so 
as to be ** found in Him” at the last day, he hath perished everlastingly. 

This pious and charitable hope of the church, | say, Mr. Todd knowingly, 
and with premeditation, refused to express, thereby intimating that it was not 
to be entertained in respect to the deceased whose corpse he was then burying. 
And if there could otherwise be a doubt whether such an intimation was 
designed, that doubt would be removed by the matter alleged, whether in 
justification or in excuse of the omission. Mr. Todd, it seems, had been 
informed, on what he considered unquestionable authority, that the deccased 
had died in a state of intoxication—in other words, in sin. That information, 
indeed, he admits that he subsequently found to have been erroneous ; and 
because it was erroneous-—because the deceased did not die in a state of 
intoxication, he has ingenuously and fully declared his sorrow for the pain 
which he has tuflicted on the surviving relatives, by his unhappy condemna- 
tion of the state of the soul of the deceased. 

This retraction, and the sorrow expressed by him, are creditable to his 
candour; but they are very far indeed from removing, in whatever degree 
they can be admitted as an extenuation of his offence. For ignorance of the 
fact, or rather belict through ignorance of an unreal fact, though that 
ignorance was the sole cause of the offence, cannot be allowed to excuse, if 
the fact itself, so believed through ignorance, be such as would, if real, not 
justify the conduct into which belief of it may have misled the party. Now 
such is the case in the present instance. Even if the deceased had died in a 
state of intoxication, however his minister may have lamented it, however it 
may have impaired the hope of his being admitted to rest in Christ, yet 1! 
ought not, on just consideration of the terms of the Christian covenant, to 
have extinguished that hope, much less to have induced him to proclaim, or 
even to suggest, the extinction of it. 

God, when he vouchsafes to regenerate by baptism, vouchsafes also to give 
forgiveness of all sins to those who continue in the state in which they have 
been placed by baptism.  Presumptuous and unrepented sin does indeed 
forfeit that state, but, thanks be to God, not sins of infirmity ; and whcethet 
in the case of a death under intoxication, the sin was presumptuous and un- 
repented, or a sin of infirmity, consistent with a lively, though it may he 
languid faith, it is not for man to pronounce. 

To hold the contiary, to assert for the priesthood a right to judge in every 


case of the final condition of the deceased, would be to claim a power of the 
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hevs above that to which papal Rome evcr dared to aspire, and which this 
retormed church, while it maintains the just authority of its priests for edifica- 


tion, not for destruction, hath always most strongly repudiated. W here 
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would such a tyranny, if once endured, be content to stop? By the same 
right, if it were a right, by which this clergyman took upon him to decide 
that this deceased died in a state of intoxication, and excluded him, therefore, 
or seemed to have excluded him, from the hope of a Christian, he and every 
other clergyman might assume to judge of every other deceased, whether he 
died in any other sin, and was to be denounced, in the last solemn office over 
his mortal remains, as cut off from the body of Christ, and from the blessed 
inheritance of all who die in the Lord. 

| have deemed it necessary to make these remarks, not because I consider 
Mr. Todd as intending to claim for himself so enormous and unchristian an 
authority in all cases, nor because I believe him in the present case to have 
exceeded a temporary and pardonable misapprehension of his right and duty, 
as one entrusted with “ the care of the souls of his parishioners,’’ but because 
this is the first case which has been brought before me of such an offence, 
and because I deem it necessary, in the very first instance, to point out the 
grave and most mischievous consequences to which the offence has a manifest 
tendency to lead. 

Being, however, the first case, it may, I trust, without danger of misleading 
others, be dealt with leniently; and 4 rejoice that Mr. ‘Todd, by submitting 
to my judgment in this stage of the proceedings, has enabled me thus to deal 
with him. TL consider myself as dealing leniently—much more leniently than 
I should feel myself at liberty to deal with any similar case in future, when 
[ pronounce my judgment, that the Reverend James Frederic Todd be sus- 
pended for the space of fourteen days, to be computed from the time of pub- 
lishing the suspension in the parish church of Liskeard, from all discharge of 
liis clerical functions, and execution of the duties thereof,—that is to say, from 
preaching the word of God, administering the sacraments, and celebrating all 
sier duties and offices in the parish church and parish of Liskeard, and 
elsewhere in the diocese of Exeter. And I hereby direct the said suspension 
to be duly published on Sunday, the 4th of August next, previously to the 
commencement of divine service. And, moreover, | hereby condemn the 
said Reverend James Frederic Todd in the costs of the said proceeding. 

This done, the bishop rose, and those who had been present quitted the 
chapter-house. 


ARCHDEACONRY OF WINCHESTER. 


Tue charge delivered, on visitation, by Archdeacon Hoare, contains more 
interesting data respecting the existing provision for church room, in the arch- 
leaconry of Winchester. He takes the total population of the county to be 
350,049 5 there is church-room for 143,794; the parishes inadequate ly sup- 
plied amount to 106; in which the population is, 253,796; there is church 
room in ditto for 78,381; deficiency, 48,513; this deficiency may be met by 
the enlar gem ‘nt of churches to the number of thirty-three ; rebuilding, six ; 
ew churches to be provided, thirty-two, Ile says, “ I have taken a nume- 
al order, according to their progressive deficiencies on the average ; begin- 
ing with the absence of all want, then its lowest degrees, and so proceeding 
to the highest cases of spiritual destitution. It must be understood that the 
‘rage of want is not taken on the entire supply of e ach rural-deanery ; since 
ver supply of one parish seldom offers relief to another, and might there- 
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re lead i very ’ erroncous c ynclus sions. I take the successive cases of actual 
Gelect in single ‘ churche ss and thus form the true aggregate of defect demon- 
‘travly existing in each deane ry. The cases which | consider as defective are 


where less than one-half of the popul: ition 1s seated in church—for 
instance, I should consider less than 300 sittings for a population of 609, to be 
a of defect; and this I have found, after every inquiry, to be the least 
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exceptionable criterion that can be generally proposed. The aggregate of 
populations thus partially supplied, divided by two, will of course give, on | 
this principle, the sittings that ough? to exist ; while those that only do exist, 
subtracted from that amount, shew the deficiency which requires to be 
supplied.” ee 

Upon the important point of the expense of enlargement and building, Arch. 
deacon Hoare adds, “ After the best inquiries, | find the expense of enlarge. 
ment may be estimated at about 2/. per sitting; and of building, at the higher 
rate of 5/. in fabrics of a middle size, besides the endowment of a new incum- 
bency. With the exception of the last two deaneries, | find the want of new 
churches, as expressed by the several incumbents, rather exceeds thirty, with an 
average of scarcely more than 300 sittings for each district church. On this 
principle, every such church would require 15001. for building, and 10001. for 
endowing it. An additional 5002. would, with contingent aid trom the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners and the Bounty Board, provide a house, and augment 
the endowment. Thus, to complete one such undertaking, not less than 3000/, 
would require to be raised from voluntary sources, whether local or diocesan, 
or from those of the Incorporated Society—that is, say for thirty churches, 
90,0001. ‘To this must further be added, the very considerable deficiency in 
parishes requiring only enlarged churches ; of which the general amount 


would then remain above 9000 sittings, or, at 2/. per sitting, 18,000/, ‘Thy 
whole supply of deficiencies in sixteen rural deaneries may be thus estimated 
at 108,000/, 


INCORPORATED SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING TILE ENLARGEMENT, 
BUILDING, AND REPALRING OF CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


“Tur anticipated demand upon the Society’s resources, arising from the 
recent enactment of the legislature, which provides for the division of large 
parishes into endowed districts, alluded to in the report read at the annual 
meeting in May last, has been fully realized; the total amount of the grants 
voted by the board during the quarter just ended being no less than 12,819/., 
of which sum 3645/. 1s granted for the erection of fifteen churches, which : 
to be endowed under the act of last session. 

“The means at the society’s disposal are reduced to the small sum 
28S81/., while notices have been received that several urgent applications al 
preparing for the consideration of the committee, when they shall resume 


their sittings in November next. T. Bowprer, Seeretary.” 


————- 


The secretary avails himself of this opportunity to acknowledge, with many 
thanks, the trouble which his brethren have kindly taken in making retur 
of church accommodation agreeably to his request. 


Le We 
NORWICH, FRIDAY, AUGUST 2, 
(Before Mr, Baron Alderson and a Special Jury.) 


WORTH t. BLUCK, TERRINGTON, AND TWO OTHERS, 


liiis was an action for twice assaulting the plaintiff in the parish church 
\Walsoken, taking him to a police-station, and detaining him in custody fo! 
lo this charge the defendants pleaded, that the plaintiff? was in 
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the said parish church during the celebration of divine service, on Sunday, the 
osth of January, and the 4th of February, disturbing the congregation ‘there 
assembled, singing irreverently and making unseemly noises, and on that 
cround justified the removing the plaintiff from the church, and securing him 
ina police-station until he could be taken before a justice, to be dealt with 
according to law, on the following day. 
Mr. Serjeant Byles and Mr. Evans appeared for the plaintiff; Mr. Prender- 
east and Mr. O’ Malley , for the defendants. 
~ The parish of W alsoken appears to be situate in the wilds of Norfolk, 
in the heart of the fenny district, and its inhabitants appear to be very 
considerably divided, and at strife one with another; a large portion espousing 
the part of the plaintiff, another large portion siding with Mr. Bluck, the de- 
fendant. At present, and for some time past, the immediate cause of war in 
the place is, and has been, the right of the plaintiff to exercise the office and 
receive the emoluments of its parish-clerkship. Mr. Bluck is the non-resident 
incumbent, and denies the plaintiif’s title, insisting on the superior right of 
some other party ; the plaintiff claiming title under the curate appointed by 
the bishop. ‘The defendant Terrington is the rector’s churchwarden, and the 
other two defendants are policemen of the isle of Ely. Such being the state 
of things and the situation of the parties, the plaintiff, on Sunday, the 28th of 
January, went to the church a short time before the commencement of divine 
service, intending no doubt to assert his right to sit in the clerk’s desk and 
make the responses. The rev. defendant and his churchwarden, after some 
dispute with the plaintiff, directed him to leave the church, which he refused 
to do, and thereupon the policemen were ordered to do their duty, which they 
obeyed by forthwith taking the plaintiff into custody and off to a police- 
station. It was then discovered that, being Sunday, they could not procure 
a justice to act, and the plaintiff was therefore compelled to pass his Sunday 
in custody, instead of the church. On the following day he was held to bail 
to take his trial for his supposed offence of disturbing the congregation, and 
in due time he was prosecuted and acquitted. Under these circumstances it 
became wholly impossible for the defendants to support their plea by evidence, 
and the pl lintiff therefore had a verdict, with 10/. damages. 


NON-RESIDENCE.—In the Consistory Court of Norwich a case was re- 
cently tried against the rector of Walsoken, under the statute Ist and 2nd 
Vic., cap. 106, for penalties incurred by reason of non-residence. From 
August, 1842, to January, 1843, the rector absented himself without having 
any licence for non-residence, or any exemption; and not being resident on 
any other benefice. ‘The absence proved in the suit exceeding three months, 
and not exceeding six montlhis, the court decreed that the rector had forfeited 
one-third part of the annual value of his benefice, and condemned him in the 
payment of such third part, together with the reasonable expense incurred by 


plaintiff, who was empowered by the bishop of the diocese to institute 
this suit. 


\N ACT FOR BETTER REGULATING THE OFFICES OF LECTURERS 
AND PARISH CLERKS. 


ANNO SEPTIMO ET OCTAVO VICTORL® REGIN. 
(29th July, 1844 


Lecturers or Preachers may be required to perform other clerical duties in 
certain cases.— Saving the rights of present holders, 

1, Whereas in divers districts, parishes, and places, there now are or here- 

‘r may be certain lecturers or preachers in the holy orders of deacon or 
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priest of the united church of England and Ireland elected or otherwise ap- 
¥ pointed to deliver or preach lectures or sermons only, without the obligation 
4 of performing other clerical or ministerial duties : and whereas it is expedient 
i in many cases that such lecturers or preachers should be authorized and 


fait , required to perform other clerical and ministerial duties, and to act, if neces- 


te 


sary, as assistant curates, in such districts, parishes, or places: be it therefore 
i enacted by the Queen’s most excellent Majesty, by and with the advice and 
att consent of the lords spiritual and temporal, and commons, in this present 
; parliament assembled, and by the authority of the same, that from and after 
hee the passing of this act it shall be lawful for the bishop of the diocese whercin 
eae! any such lecturers or preachers shall be so elected or appointed as aforesaid, 
if he shall think fit, with the assent of the incumbent of every such district, 
aA parish, or place, to require, by writing under his hand and seal, any such 
' lecturer or preacher to undertake and perform such other clerical or ministerial 
duties, as assistant curate or otherwise, within such district, parish, or place, 
as the said bishop, with the assent of such incumbent as aforesaid, shall think 
proper, and also to vary from time to time, if necessary, and with the like 
ae assent, the particular duties so required to be performed as aforesaid ; and in 
ee case such lecturer or preacher shall at any time refuse or neglect duly and 
peal faithfully to perform such additional duties, and to act in the manner required 
: by the said bishop as aforesaid, it shall be lawful for the said bishop to 
summon the said lecturer or preacher to appear before him, and thereupon 
i the said bishop, with the assistance of one, at least, of the archdeacons, and 
% also of the chancellor of such diocese, shall proceed summarily to inquire into 
gue: the facts of the case, and to adjudicate thereon, and, if necessary, to suspend 
hi kas? or remove the said lecturer or preacher from his said office, and to declare the 
re same vacant; but, nevertheless, such lecturer or preacher may, within fourteen 
At bey days next after the passing or making of any such sentence or declaration, 
ie appeal therefrom to the archbishop of ‘the provinee, Who shall thereupon forth- 
with summarily hear and dk termine the same; and if no such appeal be made 
3s within the time aforesaid, or if the said sentence or declaration shall upon 
4% such appeal be affirmed by the said archbishop, the said bishop shall then 
f cause the same to be forthwith duly published in the church or chapel wherein 
be the said lecturer or preacher hath been used to deliver or preach his said 
ye ats lectures or sermons by virtue of his said office, and thereupon the said office 
- shall be and be deemed to be vacant, and the parties entitled to elect or appoint 
: a person to the same shall be entitled and required to elect or appoint a successor 
thereto, in the same manner as if the said lecturer or preacher were dead, and 
J the right and interest of such lecturer or preacher to and in the said office, 
7 and to and in all the emoluments and advantages thereof, shall wholly cease 
: and determine ; provided that nothing herein contained shall affect or be 
th i deemed applicable to any lecturer or preacher who shall have been elected or 
ee appointed to his said office before the passing of this act, unless such lecturer 
or preacher shall consent to be bound thereby. 


Power to appoint persons in li ly orders to the office of church clerk, and to 
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et require such persons to act as assistant curates, Uf necessary. 
: 2. And be it enacted, that when and so often after the passing of this act 
as any vacancy shall occur in the office of church clerk, chapel clerk, or parial 
ar clerk, in any district, parish, or p lace ,» it shall be lawtul for the rector or other 
incumbent, or other the person or persons entitled for the time being to 
-. appomt or elect such church clerk, chapel clerk, or parish clerk as aforesaid, 
Ps if he shall think fit, to appoint of - a person in the holy orders of deacon 
an or priest of the united church of England and Ireland to fill the said office of 
church clerk, chapel clerk, or she clerk; and such person so appointed or 


elected as aforesaid shall, when duly licensed as hereinafter provided, be 

‘led to have and receive all the profits and emoluments of and belonging 
d oth { shall also be lable in respect thereof. long as he shall 

said office, and shall also be liable in respect thereof, so long as he shi 
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hold the same, to perform all such spiritual and ecclesiastical duties within 
such district, parish, or place, as the said rector or other incumbent, with the 
sanction of the bishop of the diocese, may from time to time require; but 
such person in holy orders so appointed or elected as aforesaid shall not by 
reason of such appointment or election have or acquire any freehold or 
absolute right to or interest in the said office of church clerk, chapel clerk, or 
parish clerk, or to or in any of the profits or emoluments thereof, but every 
such person in holy orders so appointed or elected as aforesaid shall at all 
times be liable to be suspended or removed from the said office, in the same 
manner, and by the same authority, and for such or the like causes, as those 
whereby any stipendiary curate may be lawfully suspended or removed, such 
suspension or removal nevertheless being subject to the same power of appeal 
to the archbishop of the province to which any stipendiary curate is or may 
be entitled. 


Such person to be licensed by the Bishop, and when appointed otherwise than 

by the Bishop to be subject to the approval of the Incumbent. 

3. Provided always, and be it enacted, that every such appointment or 
election as last aforesaid, if made by any other person or persons than the 
rector or otherincumbent of such district, parish, or place, shall be subject to the 
consent and approval of such rector or other incumbent of such district, parish, 
or place; and that no person in holy orders so appointed or elected as afore- 
said shall be competent to perform any of the duties of his said office, or any 
other spiritual or ecclesiastical duties, within such district, parish, or place, 
or to receive or take any of the profits or emoluments of his said office, unless 
and until he shall have duly obtained from the bishop of the diocese within 
which such district, parish, or place is situate such licence and authority in 
that behalf as are required and usual in respect of stipendiary curates; but, 
nevertheless, such licence and authority, when so obtained as aforesaid, shall 
entitle the person so obtaining it to hold the said office, and to receive and 
take the profits and emoluments thereof as aforesaid, until he shall have 
resigned the same, or have been so suspended or removed as aforesaid, without 
any annual or other re-appointment or re-election thereto. 

Appointments of assistant clergy under this Act not to exempt Incumbents from 
the duty of providing cwrales in cases where they are now liable, 


4. Provided also, and be it enacted, that no rector or other incumbent of 
any district, parish, or place wherein any such person or persons shall be so 
employed as aforesaid, or wherein any lecturer or preacher shall have been 
required to undertake and perform other clerical and ministerial duties, in the 
manner hereinbefore provided, or wherein any person in holy orders shall 
have been appointed or elected to fill the office of church clerk, chapel clerk, 
or parish clerk as aforesaid, shall by reason of any such provisions be exempt 
from any duty or obligation of employing within the same district, parish, or 
place, any curate or other assistant to which by any law, statute, canon, or 
usage he is or may be already liable; but it shall be lawful for the bishop of 
the diocese from time to time to require every such rector or other incumbent 
to provide, or for the said bishop to nominate and license such other curates 
and assistants to officiate within every such district, parish, or place, in 
addition, either to the person or persons so intended to be employed as afore- 
said, or tc such lecturer or preacher, or to such church clerk, chapel clerk, 
or parish clerk, and to make regulations for the payment of the stipends of 
such other curates and assistants, as fully and in the same manner and sub- 


to the same restrictions as he might have done by law if this act had not 
een passed, 


Iron pes . ‘ 
Power to suspend or remove church clerks not in holy orders who may be guilty 
. of neglect or misbehaviour. 

». And be it enacted, that if at any time it shall appear, upon complaint or 
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otherwise, to any archdeacon or other ordinary, that any person not in holy 
orders, holding or exercising the office of church clerk, chapel clerk, or parish 
clerk in any district, parish, or place within and subject to his jurisdiction, 
has been guilty of any wilful neglect of or misbehaviour in his said office, or 
that by reason of any misconduct he is an unfit and improper person to hold or 
exercise the same, it shall be lawful for such archdeacon or other ordinary 
forthwith to summon such church clerk, chapel clerk, or parish clerk, to 
appear before him, and also by writing under his hand, or by such process as 
is commonly used in any of the courts ecclesiastical for procuring the attend. 
ance of witnesses, to call before him all such persons as may be competent 
to give evidence or information respecting any of the matters imputed to or 
charged against such church clerk, chapel clerk, or parish clerk as aforesaid ; 
and such archdeacon or other ordinary shall and may, if he see fit, examine 
upon oath, to be by him administered in that behalf, any of the persons so 
appearing or attending before him respecting any of the matters aforesaid, 
and shall and may thereupon summarily hear and determine the truth of the 
matters so imputed to or charged against such church clerk, chapel clerk, or 
parish clerk as aforesaid ; and if upon such investigation it shall appear to the 
satisfaction of such archdeacon or other ordinary that the matters so imputed 
to or charged against such church clerk, chapel clerk, or parish clerk, are 
true, it shall be lawful for the said archdeacon or other ordinary forthwith to 
suspend or remove such church clerk, chapel clerk, or parish clerk, from his 
said office, and by certificate under his hand and seal directed to the rector or 
other officiating minister of the parish, district, or place wherein such 
church clerk, chapel clerk, or parish clerk held or exercised his said office, to 
declare the said office vacant, and a copy of such certificate shall thereupon, 
by such rector or other officiating minister, be affixed to the principal door of 
the church or chapel in which the said church clerk, chapel clerk, or parish 
clerk usually exercised his said office; and the person or persons who upon 
the vacancy of such office are entitled to elect or appoint a person to fill the 
same, shall and may forthwith proceed to elect or appoint some other person 
to fill the same in the place of the said church clerk, chapel clerk, or parish 
clerk so removed as aforesaid: provided always, that the exercise of such 
office by a sufficient deputy who shall duly and faithfully perform the duties 
thereof, and in all respects well and properly demean himself, shall not be 
deemed a wilfal neglect of his office on the part of such church clerk, chapel 
clerk, or parish clerk, so as to render him liable, for such cause alone, to be 
suspended or removed therefrom. 


Power to remove person ceasing to be employed as mentioned in this Act from 
premises held by him in right of his employment. 


6. And be it enacted, that in case any person, having ceased to be employed 
in any of the offices or duties in this act mentioned or referred to, or having 
been duly suspended or removed from any such office or employment as afore- 
said, shall at any time refuse or neglect to give up the possession of any 
house, building, land, or premises, or any part or parcel thereof, by him held 
or occupied by virtue or in respect of any such office or employment as alore- 
said, it shall be lawful for the bishop of the diocese, upon complaint thereol 
to him made, to summon such person forthwith personally to appear before 
him, and to shew cause for such refusal or negleet ; and upon the failure o! 
the person so summoned as aforesaid to obey such summons, or, upon his 
appearance, to shew to the said bishop such cause as may be deemed by the 
said bishop sufficient for such refusal or neglect, the said bishop shall there- 
upon grant a certificate of the facts aforesaid, under his hand and seal, to the 
person or persons entitled to the possession of such house, building, land, or 
premises as aforesaid, who may thereupon go before any neighbouring justice 
of the peace, and such justice, upon production of such certificate, and prov! 
of such wrongful retention of possession as aforesaid, shall and he is hereby 
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required to issue his warrant under his hand and seal, directed to the con- 
stables or other peace officers of the district, parish, or place within which 
such house, building, land, or premises is or are situate, or to the constables 
or other peace officers of any neighbouring district, parish, or place, requiring 
them forthwith to expel and remove from the said house, building, land, or 
premises, and from every part and parcel thereof, the person so wrongfully 
retaining possession thereof, and to deliver the peaceable possession thereof 
to the person or persons so entitled to the same as aforesaid; and such 
constables or other peace officers shall and they are hereby required promptly 
and effectually to obey and execute such warrant, according to the exigency 
thereof, and dhereuaan it shall be lawful for them also to levy upon the goods 
and chattels of the person so by them expelled and removed as aforesaid, the 
necessary costs and expenses of executing such warrant, the amount whereof, 
in case the same shall be disputed, shall be forthwith settled and determined 
by the said justice of the peace by whom the said warrant was so issued as 
aforesaid, or by any other justice of the peace residing in or near to the said 
district, parish, or place, whose decision thereupon shall be final, and who is 
hereby authorized to make such order in that behalf as to him shall seem 
reasonable. 





AN ACT TO EXPLAIN AND AMEND AN ACT FOR MAKING BETTER 
PROVISION FOR THE SPIRITUAL CARE OF POPULOUS PA- 
RISHES, 

ANNO SEPTIMO ET OCTAVO VICTORIZ REGIN#, 


[9th August, 1844.] 
Crown may nominate Ministers by Warrant under Sign Manual. 


Whereas an act was passed in the last session of Parliament, intituled “ An 
Act to make better Provision for the Spiritual Care of populous Parishes ;” and 
itis expedient to explain and amend certain of the provisions of the said act: 
Ke it enacted by the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in this pre- 
sent parliament assembled, and by the authority of the same, That wherever 
any right of patronage of any district or new parish constituted under the 
authority of the said act, and nomination of the minister or perpetual curate 
thereof, shall be assigned to or vested in or may be exercised by her majesty, 
according to or under the provisions of the same act, it shall be lawful for her 
majesty to nominate to the bishop of the diocese a spiritual person to be 
licensed to such district or new parish as minister or perpetual curate thereof, 
as the case may be, by warrant under her royal sign manual; and such war- 
rant shall be full and sufficient authority to such bishop to license such 
spiritual person accordingly. ; 


Bishop may license, as to any existing Perpetual Curacy. 


2. And be it declared and enacted, That wherever any right of patronage of 
any such district or new parish shall in like manner be assigned to or vested 
sa be exercised by any bishop, it shall be lawful for such bishop to 
aaa ® a spiritual person to such district or new parish as minister or perpe- 

“i curate thereof, as the case may be, in the same manner, mutatis mutandis, 


as > , ° . a el 
te May now by law license a spiritual person to any perpetual curacy. 


Warrant without Fee.—Fee for Licence. 


. = ovided always, and be it enacted, That no fee whatever shall be pay- 
« e . 6 
a or or in respect of any such warrant as aforesaid; and that a fee of 
( ( . . 
pound, and no more, shall be receivable by the secretary of any bishop for 
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and in respect of each and every license granted by such bishop of a spiritual 
person as minister or perpetual curate of any such district or new parish as 
aforesaid, or of any building licensed by such bishop within any such district 
for the performance of Divine service, pursuant to the provisions of the said 
act; and no further or larger fee or gratuity shall be receivable by any person 
whomsoever for or in respect of the making, issuing, or granting of any such 
licence as aforesaid. 


How Scheme to be served where Incumbent or Patron absent from England. 


4. And be it declared and enacted, That wherever any incumbent or patron 
to whom, according to the provisions of the said recited act, it shall be neces- 
sary to transmit or deliver the draft of any scheme proposed to be laid before 
her majesty in council, shall be beyond the seas, it shall be and be deemed to 
he a sufficient compliance with such provisions to leave such draft, in the case 
of an incumbent, at the house of residence belonging to his benefice or church, 
or if there be no such house of residence then at his last usual place of abode 
in England, and in the case of a patron at his last usual place of abode in 
England: Provided always, that in any such case of an absent incumbent or 
patron such scheme shall not be laid before her majesty in council until after 
the expiration of two calendar months from the day on which the draft 
thereof shall have been so left, unless such incumbent and patron shall in the 
meantime consent to the same. 


How, where Incumbent incapacitated or Benefice sequestered. 


5. And be it declared and enacted, That in the case of any such incumbent 
being an idiot or lunatic or of unsound mind, or of any benefice or church 
being under sequestration, or of the duties thereof being performed by a curate 
duly appointed in consequence of the suspension or the reputed incapacity of 
the incumbent thereof, it shall be and be deemed to be a sufficient compliance 
with the same provisions to deliver or transmit the draft of any such scheme 
to the committee of such idiot, lunatic, or person of unsound mind, or to the 
sequestrator, or to such curate of such benefice or church, as the case may be; 
and the consent of such committee, sequestrator, or curate shall be deemed 
to be the consent of the incumbent, within the meaning of the said act. 


Hiow, where Patrons numerous. 


6. And be it declared and enacted, That in any case in which the patron- 
age of any church or chapel of any parish, chapelry, or district is or shall be 
vested in and exercised by the inhabitants generally of such parish, chapelry, 
or district, or by any body or class of persons exceeding five in number, it 
shall be and be deemed to be a sufficient compliance with the same provisions 
to deliver or transmit the draft of any such scheme to one of such patrons, 
and to the churchwardens or chapelwardens of any such church or chapel, as 
the case may be; and such churchwardens or chapelwardens, or one of them, 
shall thereupon cause notice of the contents of such draft to be given to such 
patrons, and shall ascertain their objections, if any, or their consent to such 
scheme, in such manner as the ecclesiastical commissioners for England shall 
direct, and such churchwardens or chapelwardens, or one of them, shall com- 
municate the same to the said commissioners or to the bishop of the diocese ; 
and the said commissioners shall not lay such scheme before her majesty 10 
council until after the expiration of two calendar months from the day on 
which such draft shall have been so delivered or transmitted, unless such coa- 
sent shall in the meantime be given. 


Construction of certain Terms in 6 § 7 Vict. c. 37. 


7. And be it declared and enacted, That in the construction of the said re- 
cited act the words ‘* goods and chattels” shall be construed to extend to and 
comprehend all personal estate and property whatsoever; andthe word “ tes- 
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tament”’ shall be construed to extend to and comprehend any will or testamen- 
tary paper whatsoever, including under such definition the execution by any 
such will, testament, or testamentary paper of any appointment, in pursuance 
of any power, howsoever conferred or acquired, 


Original Map or Plan may be registered. 


g. And be it declared and enacted, That notwithstanding anything in the 
said recited act contained, it shall be lawful to transmit the original map or 
plan annexed to any scheme laid before her majesty in council under the pro- 
visions of the said recited act, to be registered in the registry of the diocese, 
instead of a copy thereof, as provided by the same act. 


Bounds of Districts may be varied within limited Time. 


9, And be it declared and enacted, That it shall be lawful, by the authority 
in the said recited act provided, at any time or times within twelve months 
after the date of the licence of the minister first licensed to any separate dis- 
trict constituted under the provisions of the same act, to alter the bounds of 
such district, although any alteration be not required with a view to the con- 
stituting of another separate district: Provided always that the scheme for 
making any such alteration shall be subject to all the provisions in the same 
act and in this act contained relating to schemes for constituting separate dis- 
tricts thereunder ; and that any portion of any such separate district which 
by any such alteration as aforesaid shall become detached or excluded there- 
from shall to all intents and purposes again belong to and form part of the 
parish, chapelry, or district out of which such portion was taken, upon such 
separate district being originally constituted, or to and of any new district, 
as shall be determined by the like authority. 


Until Minister licensed, cure of Souls not affected. 


10. And be it declared and enacted, that in the case of any district consti- 
tuted under the provisions of the said recited act nothing contained in the 
scheme or order for constituting the same shall in any manner whatever affect 
any parish, chapelry, or district, as to the pastoral superintendence of the in- 
habitants thereof or otherwise, until a minister shall have been duly licensed 
to such newly constituted district. 


Form of Grant or Conveyance. 


11. And be it enacted, that any grant, conveyance, or assurance which 
shall be made to the said commissioners by deed, under the authority of the 
said recited act, of any lands, tithes, tenements, or other hereditaments, may 
be made according to the form in the schedule hereunto annexed contained, 
or as near thereto as the circumstances of the case will admit; and every such 
conveyance and assurance shall be valid and effectual in the law to all intents 
and purposes, 


Act may be altered this Session. 


12. And be it enacted, That this act may be amended or repealed by any 
act to be passed during this present session of parliament. 





SCHEDULE. 


I (or, or we, the corporate title, if a corporation}, under the authority of acts 
passed in the sessions of parliament held in the sixth and seventh and seventh 
and eighth years of the reign of her present Majesty, intituled respectively, 
‘An Act to make better provision for the Spiritual Care of populous parishes,” 
and “An Act to explain and amend an Act to make better provision for the 
Spiritual Care of populous parishes,” do by these presents freely and voluntarily 
and without any valuable consideration, give, grant, convey, and assure to the 
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ecclesiastical commissioners for England all [describe the premises to be con 
veyed}, and all [my, or our, or the) right, title, and interest (of, if @ corpora 
tion, | to and in the same and every part thereof, to hoid to the said commis 
sioners and their successors for the purpose of [describe the particular purpose 
being some purpose within the provisions of the said acts, or say, generally, for the 
purposes of the said acts}. In witness whereof, &c. 





AN ACT TO SUSPEND, UNTIL THE THIRTY-FIRST DAY OF DECEMBER, 1847, THE 
OPERATION OF THE NEW ARRANGEMENT OF DIOCESES, SO FAR AS IT 
AFFECTS THE EXISTING ECCLESIASTICAL JURISDICTIONS, AND FOR OBTAIN, 
ING RETURNS FROM AND THE INSPECTION OF THE REGISTRIES OF SUCH 
JURISDICTIONS, 


ANNO SEPTIMO ET OCTAVO VICTORIZ REGINE, 
[6th August, 1844.) 
Temporary Provisions relating to Ecclesiastical Courts continued. 


Wueaeas an act passed in the seventh year of the reign of his late Majesty, 
intituled “* An Act for carrying into effect the Reports of the Commissioners 
appointed to consider the state of the Established Church in England and 
Wales, with reference to Ecclesiastical Duties and Revenues, so far as they 
relate to Episcopal Dioceses, Revenues, and Patronage,” contains certain tem- 
porary provisions relating to the state and jurisdiction of all the ecclesiastical 
courts in England and Wales: And whereas the said provisions have been 
from time to time continued by certain other acts of Parliaments, and were, 
by an act passed in the last session of parliament, intituled “* An Act for sus- 
pending, until the first day of October, one thousand eight hundred and forty- 
four, the Operation of the new Arrangement of Dioceses, so far as it affects 
the Ecclesiastical Jurisdictions,” further continued, and now stand continued 
until the first day of October next, and it is expedient that they should be 
further continued for a limited time ; Be it enacted by the Queen’s Most Ex- 
cellent Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual 
and Temporal, and Commons, in this present Parliament assembled, and by 
the authority of the same, That the said hereinbefore mentioned provisions 
shall continue and be in force until the thirty-first day of December, in the 
year one thousand eight hundred and forty-seven: Provided always, that 
any bishop or archdeacon may hold visitations of the clergy within the limits 
of his diocese or archdeaconry, and at such visitations may admit church- 
wardens, receive presentments, and do all other acts, matters, and things by 
custom appertaining to the visitation of bishops and archdeacons in the places 
assigned to their respective jurisdiction and authority under or by virtue of 
the provisions of the said first-recited act or of any subsequent act, and any 
bishop may consecrate any new church or chapel or any new burial ground 
within his diocese. 


Registrars of Ecclesiastical Courts to make certain Returns to 
Secretary of State. 


2. And be it enacted, That the registrar of every court granting probates 


and administrations or exercising ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and the registrar 
of every vicar-general or diocese, shall, on or before the twentieth day of 
January, in the year one thousand cight hundred and forty-five, make out and 
transmit to one of her Majesty’s principal secretaries of state a true account 
in writing of the gross and net amounts of all such fees, allowances, £14 
tuities, perquisites, and emoluments respectively, as shall in each of the five 
next preceding years, each of such years ending on the fifth day of January, 
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have been received or become due on account of the judge of such court or 
vicar-general, by virtue of his office as such judge or vicar-general, or on 
account of himself, or (except of surrogates) of any other officer, clerk, or 
minister of such court or registry, by virtue of his office or employment, 
specifying the particulars of the payments, disbursements, allowances, and 
charges respectively constituting the difference between such gross and net 
amounts, and shall on or before the twentieth day of January in every suc- 
ceeding year transmit a like account for the year ending on the fifth day of 
January in such year ; and the several officers, clerks, and ministers of each of 
the said courts and registries shall render to the registrar thereof all such 
statements in writing as he may require for the purpose of preparing such 
account; and such registrar shall transmit the said statements to the said 
secretary of state at the same time with his aforesaid account; and the said 
secretary of state may at any time or times require that all or any of the several 
accounts and statements hereinbefore mentioned shall contain such particulars 
and be in such form and verified in such manner as to him may seem proper. 


Registrars to report on State of Offices to Secretary of State, who may direct 
Surveys. 

3. And be it enacted, That on or before the twentieth day of January in 
every year the registrar of each of the said several courts and registries shall 
report in writing to one of her Majesty's principal secretaries of state on the 
state and condition of his registry, and the buildings belonging thereto, and 
also upon all such other matters connected with such registry, and the docu- 
ments therein contained, as and in such form as the said secretary of state 
may from time to time require ; and such secretary of state may from time to 
time call for further or other returns, and may also direct and cause to be 
made such inspection or survey of any registry as he may think fit. 


Registrar, who to include. 
_ 4, And be it enacted, That the word “‘ registrar” when used in this act shall 
include all registrars and deputy registrars. 
Act may be amended this Session. 


5. And be it enacted, That this act may be amended or repealed by any act 
to be passed in this session of Parliament. 


ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


POPP PIO PPROE IP OIEECS 


ORDINATIONS. 


Bishop of Worcester, Worcester Cathedral one August 4th. 
Bishop of Norwich, Norwich Cathedral ... se — oth, 
DEACONS. 
Name, | Deg. | College. | University. | Ordaining Bishop. 
Allen, Charle is Ri 
» Charles v.00. B.A. | Brasennose Oxford Worcester 
rate Ihomas .., | B.A. | Queens’ Oxford Worcester 
slathwayt, C. W...... | Bea. | Corpus Christi | Camb. | Worcester 
Blathwayt, R., Ex-) | Pe cas | . 
mined Student ...( | "| Corpus Christi | Camb. Norwich 
Brown, Edward G.... | St.David’s,Lam.! ... ‘ai Norwich 
Coombe, Thomas,..... | Ba. | Trinity | Camb. § Worcester, by I. d. 


| ( Bp. of Chichester. 
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Name. 
Cox, John Charles ... 
Cox, William ......... 
Fellowes, William ... 
French, Thomas L.... 
Goodwin, Henry A.... 
Greaves, Joshua ...... 
Haythorn, Francis ... 
Hayward, William ... 
Hillyer, George W... 
Houchen, Bircham.... 
Jessep, Joseph G...... 
Jones, G. W.  cccsceves 
Kingdon, G. T. B. ... 
Lathbury, N. P. E.... 
Maul, Henry George 
Montagu, George...... 
Morgan, George F.... 
Novott, John Frederick 
Onion, Thomas C. ... 
Pickering, Henry V... 
Pooley, George F...... 
Sewell, H., Student... 
Smith, Ebenezer, t 
(Literate) ........ ; 
Stevenson, Seth W.... | 
Taylor, C. J. Fox...... | 
Westropp, Charles J, | 


Adams, Cadwalder, C. 
Allsopp, George Lewis 
Barker, B., jun. ...... 
Bell, C. Dia coccrccccecss 
Bickerdike, J. F....... 
Bickmore, F. A. ...... 
Bidwell, W. C......... 


Blake, C. T. J......0.. | 


Booth, G. A, .e..eeeeses 


Bromley, J. .....0+0004 
CRS Ws dchntcecadaccee 
Calvert, ‘Wa ccccccssecies 


Bradley, W. G........ 


Chalmers, F. 8S. C..... | 


i 


Devlin, J. We cccccccccs | 


Evans, J. W. ........... 
Fleming, Jolin ......... | 
Garrard, Castell ....... | 
Geldart, G. C......... | 
Gould, A. B. ........... 
Gover, Ws cccccceccseces 
Gregory, R. A. T..... 
Hamilton, Adolphus... 
Hughes, F. G. ........ , 
SO ee 
a 
Merry, John ............ 
Moonillon, D, A. ....... 
Montague, E. W...... 
Munn, G. S, 


Deg. 
B.A. 
M.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B. A. 
B.A. 


B.Ae 


B.Ae 
B.A. 
B.A. 


B.A. 
B.A. 
M.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A, 
B.A. 
M.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 


B.A. 
B.A. 


B.A. 


————_$_—— 
—— aan 


ORDINATIONS, 
DEACONS. 

College University. 
Trinity Oxford 
Catherine Hall | Camb. 
St. John’s Camb. 
Emmanuel Camb. 
Corpus Christi | Camb. 
Trinity Camb. 
St Bees’ aie eee 
Trinity Camb. 
St. Bees’ a oie 
Sidney Sussex | Camb. 
Queen’s Oxford 
St. Peter’s Camb. 
Sidney Sussex | Camb. 
Jesus Camb. 
St. John’s Camb. 
Worcester Oxford 
Christchurch Oxford 
Queens’ Camb. 
Catherine Hall | Camb. 
Pembroke Camb. 
Corpus Christi | Camb. 
St. Peter’s Camb. 
St. Mary Hall | Oxford 
Trinity Dublin 
Caius Camb. 

PRIESTS. 
Merton Oxford 
Emmanuel Camb. 
Caius Camb. 
Trinity Dublin 
St. Edmund Hall) Oxford 
Trinity Dublin 
Clare Hall Camb. 
Jesus Camb. 
Exeter Oxford 
Brasennose Oxford 
Catherine Hall | Camb. 
St. John’s Camb. 
Pembroke Camb, 
Catherine Hall | Camb. 
Trinity Dublin 
| Trinity Oxford 
St. John’s Camb. 
Corpus Christi | Camb. 
St. Peter's Camb. 
Caius Camb. 
Corpus Christi | Camb. 
Trinity Dublin 
Caius Camb. 
St. John’s Camb. 
| Brasennose Oxford 
Worcester Oxford 
Queen’s Oxford 
Trinity Dublin 
Caius Camb. 
Trinity Oxford 





Ordaining Bishop. 

Norwich 

Worcester 

Norwich 

Norwich 

Norwich 

Worcester 

Norwich 

Worcester 

Norwich 

Norwich 

| Norwich 

| Worcester 
Norwich 

| Norwich 
Norwich 

| Norwich 

| Norwich 

| Norwich 

| Worcester 

| Norwich 

| Norwich 

| Norwich 

| ( Worcester, by |. d. 

i} Bp. St. David's 
Norwich 

| Norwich 

| Worcester 


Worcester 
Norwich 
Norwich 
Worcester 
Worcester 
Norwich 
Norwich 
Norwich 
Norwich 
Worcester 
Worcester 
Worcester 
Worcester 
Worcester 
Norwich 
Norwich 
Norwich 
Norwich 
Norwich 
Worcester 
Worcester 
Norwich 
Norwich 
| Worcester 
Worcester 
Norwich 
Worcester 
Norwich 
| Norwich 
| Worcester 
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ORDINATIONS. 
PRIESTS. 

| Name. Deg. College. University. | Ordaining Bishop. 
Onslow, W. L. .....2-. | BAe | Emmanuel Camb. Norwich 
Paglar, C. ...... seccesese | ove | Ste John’s Camb. Norwich 

Trini Dublin: Worcester, by 1. d. 

Payne, G. Ts reecseesee | Beds rinity Abp. of Dublin. 

ichi » Crseoesese | BAe | Christ’s Camb. Worcester 
7 7, Trini | Camb pe et Y by 1. d. 
Savile, F. A. soos seoee | Beds rinity amb. Bp. of Winchester 
Savile, Hon. A-w...06 | Mae | Trinity Camb. Worcester 
Smith, Barnard........ | ma. | St. Peter's Camb. Norwich 
Symonds, H.....s00004. | Mea. | Magdalen Hall | Oxford Norwich 
Stevenson, T. B........ | BA» | Christ’s Camb, Worcester 
Townsend, C. G. G... | 3.4. | Clare Hall Camb. Norwich 
Turner, C. By ..ccceees B.A Balliol Oxford Worcester 
Valentine, J...... ae B.A. | Trinity Dublin Worcester 
Warner, J. L. ..ccoooeee | vee | St. Bees’ oes obs Norwich 
Wellsted, A. O......... p.a. | Catherine Hall | Camb. Worcester 
Williams, J. A......0.. | B.A. | Clare Hall Camb, Norwich 
Wilmhurst, A. T. .... | 3.4. | Magdalen Hall | Oxford Worcester 





At an ordination holden by the Right Rev. George Lord Bishop of Gibraltar, at 
Malta, on Sunday, July 16, 1844, the following gentlemen were ordained: Sir Cecil 
Augustus Bisshopp, Bart., B.A., Merton College; James Burrow, B.A., Queen's 


College. 





PREFERMENTS & CLERICAL 
APPOINTMENTS. 


Acland, Rev. P. L. D., to the Incum- 
bency of Trinity Church, Trimpley. 
Alderson, Rev. R. J. C., to the R. of 
Wetherden, Suffolk ; pat., the Queen. 
Amphlett, Rev. M., to the R. of Church- 
Lench, near Evesham ; pat., the Lord 

Chancellor. 

Bailey, Rev. H., to the C. of Hingham, 
Norfolk. 

Bailey, Rev. HI. I., Incumbent of Drigh- 
lighton, near Leeds, to the V. of North 
Leverton, near Retford, Notts ; pat., 
Lord Bishop of Ripon. 

Bailey, Rev. R. K., of New Inn Hall, 
to the Incumbency of the new parish 
of St. Paul’s, Hull. 

Baker, Rev. T., to the C. of the Chapel 
of the Holy Trinity, Tottenham. 

Baugh, Rev. F., to the Preachership of 
the Charter-House. | 

Bayning, Rev. Lord, toan Honorary Ca- 
honry in Norwich Cathedral. 

Barclay, Rev. J. T., to the new District 
Church of St. Simon, Bristol. 

Beaumont, Rev. J. A., Incumbent of 
St. Mary’s, Leeds, to be Secretary to 
the Leeds Branch Association of the 
Additional Curates’ Society. 


Bell, Rev. F., to the C. of Doulting, 
Somerset, 


| Birch, Rev. Mr., the Government Chap- 


lain to the British residents at Monte 
Video, in South America, to the V. of 
All Saints, with St.Johnannexed, Herts. 


| Birks, Rev. T. R., to the R. of Kelshall, 


Herts ; pat., the Bishop of Ely. 
Booker, Rev. J., of Magd. Coll., Camb., 
to the C. of Harpurhey, Manchester. 
Brooks, Rev. Mr., youngest son of the 
Rev. J. Brooks, Senior Rector of 
Liverpool, to the C. of St. George’s 

Church, in the Crescent, Liverpool. 

Browne, Rev. T. M., V. of Standish, 
to an Honorary Canonry in the Cathe- 
dral of Gloucester, founded by the 
recent order in council. 

Bunce, Rev. J. B., to the C. of Cliburn, 
near Penrith, Cumberland. 

Chichester, Rev. C., to the V. of Strubby, 
Lincolnshire. 

Coke, Rev. G., formerly of St, John’s 
Coll., Camb., to the R. of Piddle- 
hinton, Dorset. 

Cooke, Rev. F., of Balliol Coll., Oxford, 
to the Assist. C. of Torre, Cockington, 
and Marldon, Devonshire. 

Cox, Rev. J. E., of University College, 
Oxford, to the C. of St. David's, 
Stepney. 

Dakeyne, Rev. J. O., P. C. of St. Bene- 
dict’s, Lincoln, to the R. of South 
Hykeham, near that town; pat., the 
Lord Chancellor. 
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Davies, Rev, D., to the C. of Claverton, , Howell, Rev. O. J., to the C. of Thur. 


Somerset. 


Dineley, Rev.G., to the R. of Churchill, 


Worcestershire. 
Dunne, Rev. J. R., to the Incumbency 


of St. John’s Church, Cow Hill, Old- 


ham. 

Dyott, Rev. W. HL., of Trinity Coll., 
Camb., to the V. of Austrey, War- 
wickshire ; pat., the Lord Chancellor. 

Edmunds, Rev. J., to the P. C. of Castle 
Eden, Durham; pat., R. Burdon, 
Esq. 

Rivonia, Rev. J., late C. of Ruabon, 
and Lecturer of Wrexham, to the R. 
of Newtown, Montgomeryshire. 

Evans, Rev. D., C. of Llangathen, Car. 
marthenshire, to the R. of Kilgerran, 
Pembrokeshire, 

Evans, Rev. E., to the P. C. of Voclas 
Chapel, Denbighshire. 

Exton, Rev, R., formerly of Queens’ 
Coll., Camb., to the R. of Hemley, 
Suffolk. 

Fenwick, Rev. J. P. L., to the Assist. C. 
of Bathwick. 

Fletcher, Rev. R., C. of Westhoughton, 
to the Incumbency of St. Thomas, 
Radcliffe ; pat., the Earl of Wilton. 

Fleming, Rev. J., to the C. of St. Mar- 
garet and St. Nicholas, King’s Lynn, 
Norfolk. 

lox, Rev. S., V. of Horsley, to the R. 
of Morley, Derbyshire. 


Garbett, Rev. E., C. of St. George's, | 
Birmingham, to the Incumbency of | 


the new Church of St. Stephen, in the 
parish of St. George, Birmingham. 

Grant, Rev. J. B., of Emmanuel Coll., 
Camb.,, to the Mastership of the En- 
dowed Free Grammar School, at Ha- 
worth, Yorkshire. 

Harvey, Rev. W. W., Fellow of Trinity 
Coll., Camb., to the R. of Buckland, 
Hertfordshire. 

Haythorne, Rev. F., to the C, of Blake- 
ney, Norfolk, 

Hillyer, Rev. G. W., to the C. of 
Ovington, Norfolk. 

llirst, Rev. T., C. of Wirksworth, to the 
Head Mastership of the Free Grammar 


School, at Bakewell, Derbyshire. The | 


rev. gentleman will also hold the 
Assist. C, of the parish of Bakewell. 

Howell, Rev. H., late P. C. of Tremaen, 
Cardiganshire, to the Rectories of 
Lianvyrnach and Penrith, Pembroke- 
shire. 





maston, Leicestershire. 

| Houchen, Rev. B., to the C. of §&. 

| George of Colgate, in Norwich, 

| Hughes, Rev. G. H., formerly of Corpus 

| Christi Coll., Camb., to the R. of 

| Wishley, with Pyrford V., Surrey. 

| Hutton, Rev. W., V. of Wharton, to the 

| V. of Beetham, near Milnthorpe. 

| Jones, Rev. J., to the V. of Llanfi- 

hangel-genau'r-Glyn, Cardiganshire, 

Jones, Rev. J. W., to the R. of Hene- 
glwys, Anglesey. 

Keppel, Hon. and Rev. E. S., formerly 
of Caius Coll., Camb., to be an 
Honorary Canon of Norwich Cathedral. 

Kingdon, Rev. G. T. B., to the C. of 
Starston, Norfolk. 

Lane, Kev. J. D., to the R, of St. Mary, 
Forncett, with Forncett St. Peter R., 
Norfolk ; pat., Earl of Effingham. 

| Lance, Rev. J. E., R. of Buckland St. 

| Mary, Somerset, to the Prebend of 

Combe 12, founded in the Cathedral 
| Church of Wells. 

Lea, Rev. G., to the Prebend of T li- 
| brooke, in Lichfield Cathedral. 
Leathes, Rev. F., of Emmanuel Coll., 

Camb., to the R. of Reedham, with 

the V. of Freethorpe annexed, Nor- 

folk. 

| Lloyd, Rev. H. W., of Jesus College, 
Oxford, to the C. of St. George, near 
St. Asaph. 

Lathbury, Rev. N.P.E., to the Curacies 
of Stowmarket and Stowupland, Suf- 
folk. 

Malpas, Rev. H., to the Assistant C. of 
Trinity Church, Taunton. 

Manley, Rev. H., to the C, of Pucking- 
ton, Somerset. 

| Marsden, Rev. E., tothe P. C. of Aston. 
Mason, Rev. Mr., to the V, of Wharton, 

| dio. Chester; pats., D. and C, of 

Worcester. 

May, Rev, J., C. of the Parish Church, 
Lancaster, to be Chaplain to the Lu- 

| natic Asylum at Hanwell, Middlesex. 

,. Maul, Rev. H.G., to the C. of Great 
Yarmouth, Norfolk, 

Medley, Rev. G. R., to the C. of Necton, 
Norfolk. 

Mills, Rev. T., of Willsbridge, to be 
Chaplain to the Keynsham Union 
Workhouse, 

Monnington, Rev. G., to the V. of Bittes- 

well, Leicestershire ; pats., the Haber- 

dashers’ Company. 

















field, Worcestershire. 

Newby, Rev. G., to the R. of Whickham, 
Durham ; pat., Bishop of Durham. 
Nunn, Rev. J., to the P. C. of Moreton 

in Gnosal, near Newport. 

O'Callaghan, Rev. R., to the Prebend of 
Mayne, in the diocese of Ossory, by 
the Dean and Chapter. 

Owen, Rev. H., of Jesus Coll., Oxford, 
to the Mastership of the Denbigh 
Grammar School. 

Percy, Rev. W. J., to the C. of Maper- 
ton, Somerset. 

Pering, Rev. P., to the V. of Great 
Cornard, Suffolk. 

Perry, Rev. G. G., to the C. of Congres- 
bury-cum-Wick, St. Lawrence, So- 
merset. 

Powys, Hon. and Rev. A. L., to the 
Chaplaincy of the Thrapston Union, 
Northamptonshire, 

Pollitt, Rev. J., late Missionary in India, 
and who has been officiating at St. 
Thomas’s, Milnthorpe, to the Living 
of Lindale, near Cartmel, Lancashire. 

Powell, Rev. R., to the C. of Plym- 
stock, Devon. 

Rackham, Rev. H. E., to the V. of 
Witchford, in the Isle of Ely; pats., 
D.and C, of Ely. 

Raikes, Rev. H., Chancellor of the Dio- 
cese, to an Honorary Canonry in 
Chester Cathedral. 

Ray, Rev. G., to the R. of Stratherne, 
dio. Peterborough ; pats., St. Peter's 
Coll., Camb. 

Kees, Rev. H. T., to the C. of Runcorn, 
Cheshire, 

Ryle, Rev. J. C., of Christ Ch., Oxford, 

tothe R, of Helmingham, Suffolk. 

Seaman, Rev. S., recently of Thorpe-le- 
Soken, Essex, to the C. of Newport, 

Isle of Wight. 

Ne well, Rev. H., of St. Peter’s College, 
Camb., to be Chaplain to the Chorley 
Workhouse. 

Sewell, Rev. LL, to the C. of Burgate, 
Suffolk. 

Shepard, Rev. J. P, R., of Usk, to the 
UC. of Monkswood, near Usk; pat., 
the Duke of Beaufort. 

Sims, Rev. W. F., to the Curacy and 
Lectureship of Lee, Kent. 

Smythies, Rev. W. Y., C. of Wembdon, 

Somersetshire, to the R, of Shilbottle, 

Northumberland. 
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Murray, Rev. I. H., to the C, of North- | Stevenson, Rev. H. J., to the R. of St. 
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Philip’s, Birmingham. 

Stevenson, Rev. H.J., R. of St. Nicholas, 
Worcester, to be Senior Honorary 
Canon of Worcester Cathedral. 

Stretch, Rev. T. C, B., Curate of Har- 
borough Magna, Warwickshire, to the 
V. of Potterspury, Northamptonshire ; 
pat., Earl Bathurst. 

— Rev. J., to the V. of Castle 

owerby. 

Teale, Rev, W. H., V. of Roystone, 
Yorkshire, to be a Surrogate for the 
Diocese. 

Thompson, Rev. W., Principal of St. 
Edmund Hall, Oxford, to the Living 
of Gatcombe, Isle of Wight. 

Thomson, Rev. J., formerly Minister and 
Missionary at Tanjore, Southern India, 
to the respective Curacies of Woods- 
ford and Tinkelton, Dorset. 

Thornton, Rev. P., to an Honorary Ca- 
nonry in Peterborough Cathedral. 

Thurlow, Rev. C. A. R., of the Higher 
Rectory, Malpas, to be an Honorary 
Canon of Chester Cathedral. 

Townend, Rev. H., formerly of St. 
John’s College, Camb., to the C. of 
Bishop’s Itchington, Warwickshire. 

Tucker, Rev. J. K., of St. Peter’s Coll., 
Camb., to the R. of Pettaugh, Suffolk ; 
pat., the Bishop of Norwich, (by 
reason of lapse.) 

Turner, Rev. J. B., to the C. of St. 
George’s Church, New Mills. 


| Twining, Rev. G. B., to the Chapel of 


the Holy Trinity, Tottenham. 

Vavasour, Rev. M., V. of Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch, to be a Rural Dean, in the 
room of the Rev. M. D. Babington, 
resigned, 

Walker, Rev. R., P. C. of Great Crosby, 
to be a Surrogate for the Diocese of 
Chester. 

Waller, Rev. W., late C. of Worlington, 
to the Incumbency of Dukinfield, 
Cheshire; pat., Rev. C, K. Prescote. 

White, Rev. E., to the P. C. of Quern- 
moor, dio. Chester; pat., V. of Lan- 
caster. 

White, Rev. I1., to the V. of Budbrook, 
Worcestershire. 

Williams, Rev. O. G., to the P. C. of 
Pentraeth and Llanbedngoch. 

Williams, Rev. W., to the R. of Lland- 
dyvnan and Mathavarneithav, Angle- 
sey. 
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Winter, Rev. J., Assist. C. of Wedunes- 
bury, Staffordshire, to the Incumbency 
of St. John, Wednesbury. 

Wood, Rev. R. W. K., to the Incum- 
bency of the New Church, Bourne- 
mouth, Dorsetshire. 

Woolcombe, Rev. H., to the Living of 
Kingsteignton-cum-Highweek, Devon- 
shire. 

Woolley, Rev. Dr., late Fellow of Uni- 
versity College, Oxford, to the Head 
Mastership of the Northern Church of 
England School, Rossall Hall, Lanca- 


shire. 





CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Bayley, Rev. H. V., D.D., Archdeacon 
of Stow, Prebendary of Westminster, 
R. of West Meon, Hants, and VY. of 
Great Carlton, Lincolnshire, 

browne, Rev. T. C., V, of Halse, 
Somersetshire, 

Bull, Rev. N., V. of Saffron Walden, 
Essex, and Ickleton, Cambridgeshire. 

Bullock, Rev. J. W., R. of Radwinter, 
and Falkbourne, Essex. 

Card, Rev. H., D.D., V. of Great Mal- 
vern, Worcestershire, and of Dorm- 
ington, Herefordshire. 

Cary, Rev. H. F., formerly of Christ 
Church, Oxford, at Charlotte Street, 
Bloomsbury. 

Coxe, Rev. G., R. of St. Michael’s 
Winchester. 

Dayman, Rev. C., V. of Great Tew, 
Oxfordshire, 

Edwards, Rev. J. S., V. of Llanarmon- 
in- Yale. 

Festing, Rev. F., late V. of Winsham, 
Somerset. 


| 


Foster, Rev. H., late Incumbent of Wood 
Plumpton, Lancashire. 

Gabb, Rev. J. A., V. of Shire-Newton, 
Monmouthshire. 

Gardner, Rev. L., D.D., R. of St. 
Philip’s, Birmingham, and Canon 
Residentiary of Lichfield. 

Horseman, Rev. J., R. of Middle, Salop, 
and late Fellow of Magdalen Coll, 
Oxford. 

Horseman, Rev. J., R. of Heydon, and V, 
of Chishill, Essex, and formerly Fellow 
and Tutor of Corpus Christi Coll., 
Oxford. 

IIunter, Rev. R., R. of Newnham-cum- 
Maplederwell, Hants ; pats., Queen's 
Coll., Oxford. 

Jenkins, Rev. W., of St. John’s Coll, 
Cambridge. 

Lawrence, Rev. G., at Cheltenham. 

Matthew, Rev. C., V.of Maldon, Essex, 

Meade, Rev. R., P. C. of Princes Ris- 
borough, Bucks, and R. of the adjoin- 
ing parish of Horsenden. 

Morris, Rev. T., P. C. of Ruscombe, 
Berkshire. 

Parsons, Rev. J., V. of Marden, Wilts, 
late Fellow of Oriel Coll,, Oxford. 
Plaskett, Rey. T., at Harlaxton, near 

Grantham. 

Upton, Rev. J., R. of Beercrocombe 
and Stocklinch Maydalen, Somersetsh. 

Valentine, Rev. J., P. C. of Tintinhull, 
Somersetshire, and KR. of Cossington, 
near Bridgwater. 

Wootton, Rev. J., at Thrumpton, near 
East Retford, V. of East Vekcum, 
Lincolnshire. 

Wyche, Rev. J. P. T., of Cranfield, Bed- 
fordshire. 





UNIVERSITY NEWS. 





OXFORD. 


July 37. 

Macparen Cortrece Errerioxn,— 
On Wednesday last, Mr. J. Sedgwick, 
Commoner of Christ Church; Mr. W. 
I. Wickham, Commoner of Wadham; 
and Mr. R. F. Hlessey, were elected 
Demies of Magdalen. Mr. J. O. Parr 
Was, at the same time, placed on the 
octave. On the following day, Mr. H. 
G. J. Parsons, B.A., on the Chichester 
Foundation, and Mr. Balfour, B.A., of 


' Lincoln, on the open Lincolnshire Foun- 


dation, were elected Probationary Fel- 
lows. At the same time, the Rev. W. 
F. Piekin, Rev. J. L. Hoskyns, Mr. ll. 
C. Adams, Rev. J. T. B. Landon, Mr. 
R. Cholmeley, and Mr. H. Smith, were 
elected actual Fellows. There were thirty- 
two candidates for the Demyship, and 
three for the open Lincolnshire Fellow- 
ship. 

At the annual election, Wincheste! 
College, the following gentlemen were 








UNIVERSITY NEWS. 


placed on the roll, to fill the vacancies 
that may occur during the year at New 
College, in this University :—Messrs, 
Wingtield, Fox, Baker, Dewar, Mount, 
Ridding, Bateman, Shipley, Frith, Love- 
day, and Bathurst. 

Mr. C. H. Godby, of Lincoln, has 
been appointed Head Master of the Free 
Grammar School, Henley-upon-Thames. 


August 3. 

Extensive architectural changes have 
been commenced, this week, at Magdalen 
College. The gateway is in course of 
being removed, and will be replaced by 
a new one, in accordance with the general 
architecture of the college. The design 
has been furnished by Mr. Pugin. Ina 
short time, a new school-house will be 
built, which will contain not only ca- 
pacious school-rooms, but dormitories for 
the choristers, and, we believe, a residence 
for the schoolmaster. 


August 6. 

Yesterday, the election of three scho- 
lars from the Free School at Abingdon 
to Penbroke College took place, when 
Mr, E. Hall, son of the late Master of 
Pembroke, and Messrs. Goodenough and 
Swabey, were elected. The examination 
was conducted by the Very Rev. the 
Dean of Jersey, Master of Pembroke ; 
the Rev. C. Cleobury, M.A., Fellow ; 
and the Rev. T. F. Henney, M.A.,, 
Fellow, Vicegerent, and Tutor. 


August 24. 

In a convocation held on Monday, the 
University Seal was affixed to a form of 
address of congratulation to his Royal 
Highness Prince William of Prussia, on 
the occasion of his honouring the uni- 
versity with a visit. 

——e— 


CAMBRIDGE, 
July 20. 
THE CIVIL LAW CLASSES. 

The Queen’s Professor of the Civil 
Law has given notice, that the following 
is the order of the classes for the aca- 
demical year, 1843-44 :— 

First Crass. — W. 
Queens’, 

Seconp Crass.—W. Fleetwood, St. 
Catherine's Hall; G. F. Pooley, Corpus 
Christi; and F. Hopkinson, Magdalene, 

Turrp Crass. —J. Moseley, Christ's ; 
T. M. Richardson, Clare Hall ; and R 
Skipwith, Trinity. 


Hl. Clarke, 
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The Professor has announced his in- 
tention of commencing his course of 
lectures, which occupies a portion of three 
terms, on Thursday, Nov. 7. The lec- 
tures will be read in the Law School. 
The days of attendance in each week, 
during the Michaelmas Term, will be 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday; at 
twelve o’clock on Tuesday, and at ten 
o'clock on Thursday and Friday. The 
Professor appoints the following days for 
examination : — Wednesday, Nov. 13; 
Wednesday, Nov. 27; and Wednesday, 
Dec. 11. The examination will be con- 
ducted on each day from nine to twelve, 
and from one to half-past three o'clock, 
No student can be permitted to present 
himself for examination in the subjects of 
the lectures on the 11th of December, 
who has not passed the examinations on 
the 27th of November. Those students 
only will be required to present them- 
selves for examination on the 13th of 
November, who have passed the ex- 
aminations in the first book during Easter 
Term, 1844. 
August 10. 

Kino’s Cottece.—On the 28th ult., 
J. A. Yonge, Scholar, was elected a 
Fellow of King’s. 

On the Ist inst., B. Drake and T, 
Brocklebank were admitted Scholars of 
King’s, from Eton College. 


August 24. 

The following gentlemen have obtained 
scholarships at Catherine Hall :— Messrs. 
Bowman, O’Gree, Slater, and Wray. 

—=__—— 


DUBLIN. 

The examinations for Moderatorships 
in Mathematics and Physics commence 
on Thursday, Oct. 17; in Classics, on 
Friday, Oct. 18; in Logics and Ethics, 
on Monday, Oct. 21. 

Examinations for prizes in the Junior 
Classes :—Monday, October 21, Junior 
Sophisters in Science ; Tuesday, Oct. 22, 
Junior Sophisters in Classics; Thursday, 
Oct. 31, Senior Freshmen in Science, and 
Junior Freshmen in Classics; Friday, 
Nov. 1, Senior Freshmen in Classics, 
and Junior Freshmen in Science. 

Catechetical examinations are ap- 
pointed as follow:—For Senior Fresh 
men, Saturday, October 26 ; for Junior 
Freshmen, Wednesday, Oct. 30. 

The next public entrance day will be 
Friday, Oct. 11. 
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MARRIAGES, 


ecwcere et. WObRICICS 


BIRTHS. 
Or Soxs—The Lady of 


Birch, Rev. E., incumbent of St. Saviour’s, | 


Manchester. . . 
Cattermole, Rev. R., at St. Martin’s Place, 
London. 


Colley, Rev. J., minister of Trinity Church, | 


Shrewsbury. 
Digby, Rev. K. H., at Tittlestall R. 
Farnshaw, Rev. S., at Cambridge. 
Hodgson, Rev. G., at St. Peter’s V., Thanet. 
Hughes, Rev. H., at 12, Gordon Street, 
London, 
King, Ven. Archdeacon, at 41, Montagu 
Square, London. 

Langdon, Rev. G. L., at Austwick P., near 
Settle, Yorkshire. 
Midwinter, Rev. N.. of St. Michael's, Win- 

chester. 
Mills, Rev. T., at Willsbridge, near Bristol. 
Mornington, Rev. G., Head Master of Mon- 
mouth Grammar School. 
Neale, Rev. J. M., at Brighton. 
Nevins, Rev. W., r. of Miningsby, Lincoln- 
shire. 
Newbolt, Rev. W. R., at Somerton V. 
Saunders, Rev. Dr., of the Chapter House. 
Scott, Rev. W., at Christchurch P., Hoxton. 
Streatfield, Rev. W., at East Ham V., Essex. 
Trye, Rev. C. B., ©. of Leckhampton, Glou- 


cestershire. 


Wharton, Rev. H. J., at Rhyl, near St. Asaph. | 


Wheeler, Rev. W., at Shoreham V. 
Wilson, Rev. C. T., at Donhead, St. Andrew’s, 
Wilts, 
Wilson, Rev. T. D., at Hinderclay, Suffolk. 
Wood, Rev. J. R., at the College, Worcester. 
Or Daucurens—The Lady of 
Beal, Rev, W. E., at the Grammar School, 
Tavistock. 

Bidwell, Rev. E. T., at Orcheston St. 
Mary R. 

Birch, Rev. J., of Brighouse. 

Bruxner, Rev. G. B., at Aston R., Herts. 

Cousins, Rev. E. H., at Shepton Mallet, 
Somerset, 

Holcombe, Rey. Essex, at Hurstbourne Tarrant, 
Hants, 

Luscombe, Rev. E. P., p. c. of Mellbecks, 
Yorkshire. 

M‘Ewen, Rev. A. M., at Semington, Wilts. 

Parsons, Rev. F. J., at Selbourne V., Hants, 
(still-born. ) 

Phillimore, Rev. G., at Willen V. 

Rawlinson, Rev. H., at Allington, Dorset. 

Sherson, Rev. R., at Yaverland, Isle of 
Wight. 

Smalley, jun., Rev. C., at Brailes V. 

Sunderland, Rev. S., at Peniston V., York- 
shire. 

Tyler, Rev. R. T., at Liantrithyd, Glamorgan- 
shire. 

Wanton, Rev. J. A., at Drypool, (of twins. ) 

Wells, Rev. F. B., r. of Woodchurch, Kent. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


MARRIAGES. 


Aylward, Rev. A. A., incumbent of Trinity 
Church, Hinckley, to Mary, eld. d. of Mrs, 
Orton, Granville Lodge, Hinckley. 

Burridge, Rev. E., of Sidmouth, Devon, to 
Isaline, y. d. of Vickris Pryor, Esq., of Bal- 
dock, Herts. 

Chamberlain, Rev. T. H., r. of Rufford, Lan. 

+ cashire, to Mary Elizabeth Christian, only d, 
of the Rev. James Slade, Canon of Chester, 
and v. of Bolton-le-Moors, 

Corfe, Rev. J., one of the Priests-Vicars of 
Exeter Cathedral, and r. of St. Petrock, 
Exeter, to Frances Mary, d. of Pitman 
Jones, Esq., of St. Eloys, Heavitree. 

Cursham, Rev. C., to Esther Ellen, eld. d. of 
the late John Rooth Cursham, Esq. of 
Mansfield. 

Denton, Rev. R. A., r. of Stower Provost, 
Dorset, to eg Frances Matilda, fourth d. 
of the late G. Wroughton, Esq., of Adwicke 
Hall, Yorkshire. 

Fairles, Rev. S., chaplain to the English 
residents at Bonn, to Emma Jane, y. d. of 
T. Tourle, Esq., of Montpelier Road, 
Brighton. 

Harris, Rev. James, c. of Stanley, Wakefield 
to Sarah, only d. of the late Charles Drake, 
Esq., surgeon, Wakefield, 

Harvey, Rev. W. W., r. of Buckland, Herts, 
to Anne, d. of the late Rev. Fairfax 
Francklin, r. of Attleburgh. 

Heriot, Rev. O., Incumbent of St. Anne's, 
Newcastle, to 'rances Elizabeth, y. d. of the 
late T. Carr, Esq., Neweross, Ireland. 

Herbert, Rev. John, of Wincanton, to Anne, 
widow of the late Rev. Jumes Angear, of 
Chapmanslade, Wilts, 

Jennings, Rev. James Knight, of Queens’ 
Coll. Camb., to Louisa, third d. of the late 
R. P. Sayer, Esq. 

Keats, Rev. R., v. of Northfleet, Kent, to 
Matilda Eliza Louisa, only d. of Major 
Kelly. 

Kenyon, Rev. C. O., M.A. of Christchurch, 
Oxford, to Matilda Eloisa Cotton, only d. of 
the Rev. H. C. Cotton, v. of Great Ness. 

Knight, Rev. H. C., of Bognor, Sussex, to 
Catherine Paterson, d. of the late T. A. 
Minchin, Esq., of the Grove, Hants. 

Maskew, Rev. T. R., of Sidney Sussex Coll., 
Camb., to Emily, d. of John Baverstock 
Knight, Esq., of West Lodge, near Dor- 
chester 


Moore, Rev. D., of Christ’s Chapel, St. 


John’s Wood, to Fanny Henrietta, y. d. ot 
the late G. Lackington, Esq. 

Morgan, Rev. David Foscue, to Phebe, eld. 
d. of the late Henry Usborne, Esq.) of 
Branches Park, Suffolk. 

Neilson, Rev. Horatio, Minor Canon of Bristo! 
Cathedral, and c¢. of Tormarton, to Miss 
Waters, of the same place. - 

Poole, Rev. J., incumbent of Llandysilio, 


=~ 


BIRTHS AND 


hire, to Emily, eld. d. of the 
= B Blyt e, Esq., surgeon, of Cound Villa, 
Shrewsbury. 

aan Rr, iT., t. of Waxham, Norfolk, to 
Emily Lloyd, eld. d. of the Rev. H. Dowson, 
‘neumbent of Monk Fryston, Yorkshire. — 

Salmon, Rev. W. S., v. of Elmton, Derbyshire, 
and p. ¢. of Shire Oaks, Notts, to Char- 
lotte, d. of Major Simpson, of Wath. 

Smith, Rev. A. F., to Emma, second d. of the 
inte H. Harmood, Esq., of Friar Street, 

eading. 

Pha ocor Rev. J. H. P. r. of Honiton, | 

Devon, to Frances Dorothea, eld. d. of Mr. 


Smithson, Rev. W., of Newark-upon-Trent, to 
Anne, widow of C. Hauser, Esq, of Balder- 
ton, Nottinghamshire. 

Spalding, Rev. A., to Caroline Sarah, fourth | 
d. of the late E. Hayley, Esq., of Kentish | 
Town. 

Spurgin, Rev. John, Head Master of the Cor- | 
poration Grammar School, Maidstone, to | 


| 
John and Lady Frances Ley. | 
| 
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Amanda, eld. d. of the Rev. J. F. Grantham, 
v. of Cookham, Berks. 

Stedman, Rev. H. P., of Congleton, Cheshire, 
to Sophia, y. d. of the late Mr. J. Brown, 
of Cambridge. 

Tennant, Rev. W., c. of St. John's, West. 
minster, to Anne, eld. d. of Thomas Feet- 
ham, Esq. of Milbank Street, Westminster, 


Thom 


- Rev. E. H., to Harriet Diana, 
y { 


. of the late Nicholson Calvert, Esq. 
M.P me 


Tinkler, Rev. J., B.D., Senior Fellow and 


Tutor of Corpus Christi Coll., Camb., and 
r. Landbeach, Cambridgeshire, to Rebecca, 
y. d. of the Rev, J. Hutchinson, of Harrock 
Wood, Ullswater. 

Turner, Rev. C. M., to Louisa, fourth d. of 


the late T. W. Tatton, Esq. of Withenshaw 
Hall, Cheshire. 


Waller, Rev. W., incumbent of Duckinfield, 


Cheshire, to Fanny, second d. of the late 
J. J, Coulton, Esq., solicitor, of Lynn. 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


N.B. The Evants are made up to the 32nd of each Month. 





TESTIMONIALS OF RESPECT 
Have been received by the following Clergymen— 


Rev. J. Baylee, Minister of Trinity 
Church, Birkenhead, a suit of robes and a 
purse of fifty-five guineas, by his congre- 
gation. 

Rey. H. B. Benson, M.A., [B.A. 1815, ] 
formerly of Christ's College, chairman of 
the Louth Union, a silver inkstand. 

Rev. 8S. Davies, a purse of 20/., by the 
congregation of St. Mary’s Church, Ches- 
ter, on his resigning the curacy of that 
church. 

Rev. F. Dollman, Incumbent of St. 
Mark’s, Clerkenwell. 

Rev. T. B. Fooks, D.C.L., Head Master 
of the Grammar School, Thame, Oxon. 

Rev. Dr. Goodenough, of St. George’s, 
Brandon Hill, Bristol, by his parishioners, 
a splendid service of Victoria-shaped silver 
entrée dishes and covers, and butter-boats 
Xe. en suite, 

Rev. R. Kent, Perpetual Curate of 
lisley, Cheshire, a set of robes, by the 
ladies of his congregation. 

‘ Rev. J. Lawrell, Rector of Hampreston, 

OTrset, 


—" A. Smith, Rector of Ruckinge, 
ent. 
Rev. H. Vallance, late Minister of St. 


John’s Chapel, in the parish of St. George 
Southwark. : “ 


Rev. E, Vinall, on his leaving the mi- 
nistry of the parish church of ‘Tunbridge 
for that of Hildenborough, a silver salver, 
by the congregation. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, 


The Bishop of Oxford, Mr. A. Hope, 
M.P., and Lady Mildred Hope, Mr. R. 
R. Clayton, M.P., and Mr. G. Du Pre, 
M.P., have subscribed liberal donations 
towards defraying the necessary expense 
of the partial restoration of Aylesbury 
Church. 

CHESHIRE. 


St. Joun’s Cauren, Oxton.—A short 
time since, the inhabitants of the locality 
of Oxton raised a sum of money for the 
building of a church. The edifice was 
recently opened for Divine worship under 
licence from the bishop of the diocese. 
The Rev. Joshua King, rector of Wood- 
church, officiated. 


CUMBERLAND. 


The Lord Bishop of Carlisle having 
determined to visit personally all the 
churches and chapels in the deanery of 
Cumberland, and to inspect the chancels 
and the state of repair of the churches 
generally, on the 25th of July, accom- 
panied by the Rev. Walter Fletcher, 
A.M., the chancellor of the diocese, and 
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the Rev. T. J. Clark, A.M., the vicar, in- 
spected the beautiful paintings in the 
chancel of Penrith Church, which are 
much dilapidated, when his lordship 
ordered the churchwardens to make out 
an estimate of what it would cost to re- 
touch and beautify the same, which his 
lordship promised to do at his own ex- 
pense. 
DEVONSHIRE. 


ImMpoRTANT INQUIRY UNDER THE 
Cucren Discrptrne Act.—A few days 
ago a commission, issued by the Bishop 
of Exeter, was opened at Totness, against 
the Rev. James Shore, for that he, being 
a clerk in holy orders, did offend against 
the laws ecclesiastical, by publicly read- 
ing prayers and performing the divine 
offices of the church, according to the 
rites and ceremonies of the church of 
England, in an unconsecrated building, 
contrary to, and in spite of, the bishop's 
injunction or monition. Mr. Shore al- 
lewed that he was not subject to the juris- 
diction of the bishop or the commissioners, 
for that before officiating in the chapel, 
after the receipt of the bishop’s injune- 
tion, he had signed the oaths and decla- 
rations required by the toleration acts. A 
long discussion followed whether Mr. 
Shore, being a clerk in holy orders, could 
avail himself of these acts, and so avail 
himself of the jurisdiction of the bishop, 
when the inquiry was adjourned to the 
22nd instant, to afford time to take the 
opinion of the leading authorities on the 
subject. The following is a brief outline 
of the leading facts of the case :—About 
the year 1833, the Duke of Somerset 
erected a chapel at Bridgetown, Devon, 
as a chapel of ease to the parish church. 
The chapel was licensed by the bishop 
for the performance of divine service. 
Mr. Shore being also licensed to serve 
the chapel, on the nomination of the then 
vicar of Pomeroy, Mr. Shore has con- 
tinued to officiate there, under such 
licence, until a very recent period. In 
1843, the living of Berry Pomeroy be- 
came vacant, avd in the month of August 
in that year the present vicar was insti- 
tuted. It seems that a nomination by 
that vicar, and a new licence from the 
bishop were necessary, to enable Mr. 
Shore to continue to serve the chapel, and 
Mr. Shore not receiving any such nomi- 
nation or licence, receives from the bishop 
a4 revocation of the licence previously 
granted, with an admonition not to con- 
tinue to officiate in the said chapel. The 
chapel was for a time closed, but after- 
wards opened under the provisions of the 


act 52 Geo. III, ¢. 155, it having been 
registered under that act by the agent of 
the Duke of Somerset, and Mr. Shore 
continued to act as minister. 

BARNSTAPLE.—The Exeter Diocesan 
Church Building Society, at their quar. 
terly meeting on the 10th of July, made 
a grant of 500/. in aid of the church now 
about to be erected by subscription, in 
the new parochial district of St. Mary 
Magdalen, in this town. 


DORSETSHIRE, 


Titne Rentais.—The tithe rental for 
the parish of Wimborne has lately been 
fixed, and commuted by the commissioner 
at 2100/7, The sum of 900/. only was 
formerly collected. In connexion, how- 
ever, with some proceedings now pending 
in the Court of Chancery, between the 
attorney-general and the late members of 
the corporation, we understand that the 
lord chancellor is dissatisfied with this 
commutation, and intends to direct an 
appeal for the purpose of increasing the 
tithes to 380004 By a charter of 14 
Chas. I., (two centuries ago,) this fund is 
vested in the corporation for the purposes 
of a free grammar-school in Wimborne ; 
and salaries to three.clergymen and other 
officers of the cathedral are therelv 
granted. Hitherto, however, 900/. only 
have been charged on the lands of the 
parish, and, caleulating the difference be- 
tween that and the real value now ascer- 
tained, no less a sum than 240,000/. is 
shewn to have been lost to the inhabitants 
generally in the education of their sons; 
but enabling lands to yield their full value, 
without reference to the proper rent- 
charge, which ought to have been made 
upon them, About six years since, the 
commissioners for investigating charities 
caused the matter, after inquiry, to be 
placed in the Court of Chancery for diree- 
tions, and but very recently has any 
definite result been accomplished. Four 
thousand pounds were ordered to be re- 
funded in respect of land held by one in- 
dividual alone. Vacancies in the corpo- 
ration have been filled up from the nom- 
nation of the lord chancellor himse!f; 
and it is now confidently anticipated that 
the advantages of the charter, which are 
of no ordinary character, (giving mer 
alia a free and superior education to all 
sons of inhabitants,) will be realized.— 
Western Luminary. 

_ Warenam.—A neat stained glass wit- 
dow has just been erected at the east end 
of the chapel at Grange, near this tow®, 
to the memory of the late John Bond, 
Esq. Each side, and the sweep of the 
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arch, is filled up with a neat border about 
seven inches wide, and the lower part of 
the centre has an inscription in Saxonized 
Roman letters. The window was painted 
by ‘I’. Willement, London, 

ESSEX, 

Tae Bisnop oF NEWFOUNDLAND's 
Cuvren Suip.—tIn a letter addressed by 
the Bishop of Newfoundland, shortly be- 
fore his departure, to the Provost and 
Fellows of Queen’s College, Oxford, and 
the other contributors to the fund for 
ecclesiastical purposes in Newfoundland, 
his lordship submitted a short statement 
of some chief purposes to which the fund 
might be most properly and profitably 
applied. Amongst the particular wants 
of his diocese was set forth the need of a 
vessel to be always at the disposal of the 
bishop for his periodical or oéeasional 
visits to the different parts of his diocese, 
aud to be fitted up for the purposes of 
Divine service, so that the scattered 
settlers on the coast, might be invited, in 
turn, to attend and partake of the different 
ordinances of religion at the hands of a 
chaplain or missionary, when the vessel is 
not engaged for the bishop’s special pur- 
poses. It is stated in the letter above 
mentioned, that “ the visitations and 
journeys of the bishop are nearly all made 
by sea. ‘Our roads,’ said the late bishop, 
‘are all onthe high seas.” ‘The Bermudas 
lie at least 1000 miles from the nearest 
part of Newfoundland ; and in Newfound- 
land itself, the settlers are all on the coast, 
scattered and dispersed here and there, in 
small villages, or in a few fishing huts, 
which can only be approached by sea.” 
(he peculiar want thus strikingly set 
forth, has now been supplied, through the 
munificence of the Rev. Robert Eden, 
Rector of Leigh, Essex, who has presented 
to the bishop, a schooner, The Hawk. 
Chis vessel, fitted up most commodiously 
for the purposes above mentioned sails for 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, carrying back 
the Rev. Mr. Chapman, who has been en- 
faged in missionary labours throughout 
the diocese of Newfoundland, for upwards 
of twenty years, Mrs, Chapman, ard 
‘everal young men, who go out as cate- 
chists and candidates for orders. 

On the 10th August, the vessel, then 
‘ying at Blackwall, and ready for sea, was 
ee ted by the Lord Bishop of London, 
who expressed the gratification which he 
_ under all the circumstances of his visit, 
ind his entire approval of all the arrange- 
ments made for carrying out the good 
Purposes for which the vessel was designed. 

an atfectionate exhortation, addressed 
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especially to the young men who were 
going out as catechists and candidates for 
orders, and concluded with prayer, his 
lordship reminded them of the privileges 
and duties of the office, to which, under 
the direction of their chief pastor, they 
would, by God’s will, be called into that 
province of Christ's holy catholic church 
to which they were about to sail. He 
requested them to assure the Bishop of 
Newfoundland of the affectionate sym- 
pathy with which he and all persons con- 
nected with his diocese, would ever be 
regarded by the bishops and other mem- 
bers of the church in England ; and com- 
mended them to the protection of the 
Great Head of the church during their 
approaching voyage, praying for his bless- 
ing upon all their undertakings. 

There were present upon this most 
interesting occasion, Mrs. Blomfield and 
family; W. Cotton, Esq., Governor of 
the Bank of England, and family; ‘T. D. 
Acland, Esq., M.P., and Mrs. Acland ; 
Mrs. Eden and family ; C. Crawley, Esq. ; 
T. Brooking, Esq.; — Wade, Esq. ; the 
Revs. J. S. M. Anderson, I. Bowdler, 
H. Brown, C. B. Dalton, Robert Eden, 
John Evans, Dr. Grant, Ernest Hawkins, 
©. Marriott, Wm, Scott, &e. 

On a beam facing the companion ladder 
is a brass plate, bearing the following in- 
scription :—* This schooner was given to 
Edward, Lord Bishop of Newfoundland, 
by Robert Eden, M.A., Rector of Leigh, 
in the diocese of London, in the year of 
our Lord Mpceexniv.” 

CoLcuksTer.—On the Ist of August, 
the Bishop of London preached a sermon 
at St. Peter’s church, in behalf of the 
Society for Propagating the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, and the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge. ‘The Bishop 
took his text from Matt. ix., 37, 38. The 
collection after the sermon amounted to 
721. 8s. 3d. A meeting in behalf of the 
same object was afterwards held at the 
Castle, and was very numerously attended, 
The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Lon- 
don presided, and addressed the meeting 
at considerable length, in explanation and 
support of the objects of the societies. ‘The 
report of the Colchester District Society 
was read by the Rev. J. ‘IT’. Round, one of 
the secretaries; and resolutions were 
moved and seconded by the Mayor of 
Colchester, C. G. Round, Esq., M.P., the 
Rev. Archdeacon Sir H. Oakeley, Rev. J. 
Dobson, J. T. Ambrose, Esq., Rev. J. H. 
Marsden, Rev. D. F. Markham, Rev, J. 
Hf. Randolph, Rev. C. Burney, and Major 
Brock. A collection was made at the 
doors, amounting to 171. 
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Harsteap.—On the 7th of August, the 
foundation stone of a new church at Hal- 
steal was laid, in the presence of the 
Bishop of London, by Mrs. Gee. The 
stone bore the following inscription :— 
“On the 3ist of July, in the year of our 
Lord, 1844, this foundation stone of the 
chureh of St. James the Apostle, intended 
as an affectionate memorial of a beloved 
husband, and an humble offering of thank- 
fulness to Almighty God for His many 
blessings, was laid by Mary Gee.” This 
ceremony completed, the bishop addressed 
the assembly, the children of the schools 
sang an appropriate ore and the pro- 
ceedings were concluded by a prayer for a 
blessing on the sacred undertaking. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


ELECTION OF CHURCHWARDENS.—~A 
decision of the utmost importance to pa- 
rishioners was given by the Archdeacon 
of Gloucester, at his visitation at Bristol, 
for the purpose of swearing-in church- 
wardens. The facts of the case were 
these :—’ 
St. Philipand Jacob, in the city of Bristol, 
had met without notice on Easter Monday, 
and had chosen churchwardens for the 
year ensuing. ‘The parishioners entered 
a caveat against their being sworn into 
office, upon the grounds that, by the ec- 
clesiastical law, the right of election lay 
in the ministers and inhabitants, and not 
in the churehwardens and vestry ; and, 
secondly, that the vestry meeting was 
illegal, having been held without a public 
notice of three days, and a publication in 
me church, which are essential to the 
legality of all vestry meetings by the 58th 
of George IIL, ¢. 69. The vestry defended 
their election as having been made uc- 
cording to an ancient custom of 200 years’ 
standing. The eourt decided that the 
election was bad, for both the 
assigned. The new churehwardens were 
not sworn in.— Bristol Wirror. 

OreNING or Str. JAMES SCHOOLS, 
GrovucesterR.—On Thursday, the 
July, a large assemblage of clergy and 
laity met at the new schoolrooms of St. 
James’ parish, near Gloucester, for the 
purpose of attending divine service in 
church, on the occ 
the schools. ‘The day was most propi- 
tious. Phe n was preach d by the 
Rev. Matthew b. Hale, MLA., incumbent 
of Stroud, who took for his text the 6th 

rse of the 3rd chapter of the 
Amos. Ie alluded to the out! 
| rebellion which had ot late 
vears disgraced this country; and he 
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called earnest attention to that which was 
plainly their cause—viz., the grievous de- 
ficiency in the means of religious educa- 
tion for the children of the poor. A better 
instructed population could never be guilty 
of such sin and folly. Such works, then, 
as that which calledthem together on that 
day, he considered the grand means of 
self-defence and of security to the whole 
nation. The collection at the offertory 
amounted to 42/, 16s. 24d.; and by many 
kind contributions of friends who were 
unable to attend, this was augmented to 
641. 8s, 24d. This makes the total of re- 
ceipts since the object was first contem.- 
plated, 15514. 13s. 25d., leaving a deficiency 
upon the expenditure of 248/. 6s. 94d. 
Divine service heing ended, a considerable 
portion of the congregation, with the 
clergy, returned to the schoolrooms, and 
wituessed, with much pleasure, the long 
line of children pass through the suite of 
apartments, each receiving on the way a 
bright medal, suspended by a blue silken 
ribbon, and beautifully engraved on one 
side with a view of St. James’ Parochial 
Schools, and on the other lettered with a 
text of Holy Scripture, Prov. viii. 32. 
The company then partook of a cold col- 
lation, and inspected the rooms at leisure. 
Two of them are 45 feet long and 24 wide 
The infant schoolroom is 38 by 20. The 
height of all is between 25 and 30 feet, 
and every precaution has been taken for 
securing a thorough ventilation. ‘There 
are two good class-rooms, and the house 
consists of seven comfortable apartments. 
The buildings are arranged nearly in a 
quadrangle, comprising within them three 
well flagged yards. The site is consider- 
ably more than half an acre, which will 
be used chiefly as a play-ground, a sunall 
portion only being cultivated as a garden. 
At three o’¢ ‘loe k the children re-; issemb d, 
to partake of substantial beef and plun- 
pudding; more than 200 sat down, and 
there must have been more than 300 per- 
sons in the girls’ schoolroom alone, when 
all joined in chanting grace and thanks to 
the Supreme Giver of all good, and in 
singing the national anthem, ‘The incum- 
bent of the parish, together with the clerg y 
who had heen able to stay so long a time, 
then addressed a few words of friendly but 
earnest exhortation to the assem)led num- 
bers, expressing a hope that the scho 
now opened might prove a blessing t 
many generations. ‘Thus closed a day, 
most gratifying to all who shared 1n its 
proceedings, and who had hearts warmed 
with fervent desires for the welfare ©! 
Christ’s holy catholic church. 
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HAMPSHIRE. 


Axpovern.—The beautiful chureh at 
Andover, built at the sole expense of the 
Rey. Dr. Goddard, was opened on Sunday, 
August 11th, for Divine service. The re- 
mainder of the old church will now be 
taken down, and the tower erected, which, 
when completed, will give the new build- 
ing a noble appearance. 

LANCASHIRE. 


A Terra-Corra Crurcn. — Near 
Bolton-le-Moors, a beautiful church has 
recently been built, entirely of terra-cotta 
—burnt clay—inside, outside, tower, and 
basement, all of the same material. A 
correspondent says, “’The church is situ- 
ated about a mile from Bolton, near the 
Haugh, (called the Huff.) It is built ofa 
kind of fine clay, found near the spot, be- 
tween the beds of coal, in Mrs. Fletcher's 
mines; it is subjected to a great pressure, 
and then burnt. ‘The colour is rather 
gool—a kind of tawny. The situation, 
too, is very pretty. ‘The architecture (by 
Sharp, of Laneaster) is very florid Gothic, 

-too much so, perhaps, for the form of the 
arches, which cannot be of a much later 
date than Edward III.; but I speak 
doubtingly. ‘Phe interior is enormously 
decorated ; the roof of dark stained oak ; 
the floor is of tile, inlaid with numbers of 
erosses ; the steps of the communion, en- 
caustic tile; and all other matters to 
match. ‘The seats are open, not formed 
into pews. The building, which, I be- 
lieve, is not yet dedicated, forms a lovely 
object in the landscape.” 

Tae Reerstration Act.—The Rey. 
Mr. Booth, minister of St. George's 
Chureh, Chester-road, Hulme, appeared 
at the Borough Court in answer toa sum- 
mons charging him with having buried a 
child, named Mary Evans, daughter of a 
soldier of the 67th regiment, on the 29th 
of June last, without a registrar's certi- 
feate, and without giving notice to the 
registrar of the burial. ‘The complainant 
was Mr. Benjamin Youngman, registrar 
of births and deaths for the Regent- road 
district of the Salford Union; and Mr. 
Harding, solicitor, appeared in support of 
thecharge. In stating the case, Mr. Hard- 
Ing said there had previously been one or 
‘wo similar breaches of the act, and it had 
therefore been determined to bring the 
“ence under the notice of the magis- 
trates. The 27th section imposed a penalty 
hot exceeding 101, and the 47th section 
“Mpowered the magistrates to inflict that 
Mm nalty. Mr. Youngman was then called, 
“na proved that he never gave any certi- 
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fieate respecting the death of Mary Evans, 
and that he never received notice that such 
a child was buried. He also proved that 
the defendant had received notice to pro- 
duce the register of burials in court, and 
Mr. Booth was called upon by Mr. Hard- 
ing to produce it. Mr. Booth said he ad- 
mitted the facts. On examination he 
found that the child was buried; but he 
knew nothing whatever of the cireum- 
stance of there having been no certificate 
brought, inasmuch as his clerk had parti- 
cular directions as to those matters, and, 
if any case of that sort should occur, to 
let the registrar know of it. The clerk 
was asked by Mr. Maude why he did not 
give notice after the funeral, not having 
got a certificate at the time. The clerk 
replied that he did not think it necessary 
to do so under the circumstances stated to 
him. Mr. Maude: You ought to have 
given notice within seven days, or else 
you are subject to very serious penalties. 
The clerk: I have been informed since, 
that the registrar was at the barrack the 
second day after the funeral, and knew all 
the particulars. Mr. Maude: That can 
make no difference. He was doing more 
than his duty, because you have done less 
than yours. The clerk said, there were 
great complaints of parties having to go 


> 


so frequently to the registrar’s before they 
could get what they required. Mr. Young- 
man said, he made it his practice to go to 
all parties who requested him to do so, 
Mr. Maude said, it was clear that Mr. 
Booth had not knowingly committed an 
offence, as it was the duty of the clerk to 
see that proper notice was given; but at 
the same time, the Act of Parliament ren- 
dered the clergyman responsible. Pro- 
bably a conviction of 10s, would satisfy 
the parties bringing the case before the 
court, and prevent the recurrence of such 
a practice in future.—Manchester Guar- 
dian, 


MIDDLESEX, 
Cnurcues FoR THE Poor.—The Rev. 
Mr. Champneys, the rector of White- 


chapel, has recently distributed amongst 
his parishioners the following statement : 


—* The parish of Whitechapel contains 
a population of above 34,000 souls, of 
which the greater majority are poor. The 
two churches accommodate about 2100 
grown persons, and there is accommoda- 
tion for about 600 more (besides children) 
in a large school-room, which is open for 
Divine worship there every Sunday. The 
Rev. W. W. Ellis, minister of St. George's 
Chapel, Albemarle-street, and rector of 
St. Clement Danes, having collected 3000/, 
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in his chapel, for the erection of a church 











for the poor, in some unprovided metro- 
politan parish, has offered this sum to be 
applied to the above purpose in White- 
chapel, with the approbation of the bishop, 
if a site can be procured. The commis- 
sioners for building churches &c, had 
previously made a liberal conditional 
grant of 2000/, towards the same object, 
on the recommendation of the Bishop of 
London, but no part of this money can be 
applied to the purchase of a site. The 
ouly vacant ground in that district of the 
parish in which such church is required, 
is in the line of the new street now form- 
ing from the London Docks to Spitalfields 
Church. ‘The Commissioners of Woods 
&c. would sell a site in this line of street, 
suflicient for the erection of a church, 
small parsonage, and schools, for the sum 
of 14001, being a reduction of 6001 from 
the estimated value of the ground, and 
they have kindly promised the refusal of 
this most eligible site for the next three 
months. The total sum required for the 
purchase of the site, the erection of the 
parsonage and schools (including the 
grants, which, it is hoped, the peculiar 
circumstances of this district will call forth 
from various societies) is 2500/. It is 
earnestly hoped that the offer thus made 
may not be lost to this important parish, 
but that it may please the Great Head of 
the church to unclose the hearts of some 
of his servants, to whom he has already 
given the means to assist in planting the 
faithful ministry of his gospel, where, by 
many, his name is scareely known, 
CHAPLAINS FOR Panisn Untons.—A 
most important clause has been added to 
the Poor-law Bill under this head. It was 
conceded by Sir J. Graham, upon the 
strong representation of Mr. O’Brien, a 
conservative who always retains a grate- 
ful and honourable remembrance of what 
his party owes to the church and country 
gentlemen for the generous support which 
they afforded to the conservative cause at 
the last general election ; and what is still 
better, a Christian, who never forgets his 
duty to the common cause of Christianity 
and to the diffusion of a sound religious 
education amongst the poor. “It appears,” 
said this gentleman, “that there are now 
five hundred and three parish union houses 
in the kingdom, and that only four hun- 
dred and nine of them have chaplains.” 
He then proposed a clause making it im- 
perative on the commissioners to appoint 
the one hundred and four chaplains now 
deficient. Sir J. Graham replied, in lan- 
guage which we think very ill becomes a 
conservative, that he could not agree to 
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any unperative clause, because the govern- 
ment was not prepared to encounter the 
opposition which it would receive from 
the prevalence of dissenters, but that he 
himself would propose a clause which he 
trusted would satisfy Mr. O’Brien and the 
church, He then proposed and carried a 
clause, that the guardians might make 
such regulations as they deemed expe- 
dient, authorizing any inmate of a work- 
house, being a member of the established 
church, and not being an able-bodied female 
pauper with an illegitimate child, to attend 
Divine worship every Sunday, Christmas- 
day, and Good Friday, under the control 
of the master of the workhouse. It is 
scarcely necessary to add that this clause 
is, first, only enabling, and of course op- 
tional,—and, secondly, that where the 
majority of the board are dissenters, it 
leaves the mischief entirely where it is, 
We may add, thirdly, that as the chap- 
lains must be paid, the optional nature of 
the clause will operate to prevent some of 
the remote boards from incurring the ex- 
pense. 

EccLESIASTICAL JuRispicTions. — A 
bill has passed the House of Commons for 
continuing till the 31st of December, 1847, 
an act for suspending the operation of the 
new arrangement of dioceses, so far as it 
affects the existing ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tions. The registrar of every ecclesias- 
tical court is to make a return to the 
Privy Council of all fees for each of the 
five years ending January 5th, 1845, and 
is to continue to do so annually. ‘They 
are also to report on the state of the offices 
to the Secretary of State, who may direct 
surveys. 

The National Society's Special Fund for 
the establishment of schools in the manu- 
facturing and mining districts has now 
reached 152,256/. 

The Rev. G. H. Fagan, M.A., one of 
the secretaries of the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 
is on a tour through the northern coun- 
ties, advocating the society's claims upon 
the church. ; 


NORFOLK, 


YarmMoutnu Parisn Cuurcu. — The 
Rev. H. Mackenzie, minister of (reat 
Yarmouth, has proposed a plan for the 
improvement of this church, which, if he 
is permitted to carry it out will—first, give 
five hundred additional free sittings, hich 
shall remain free and unappropriated for 
ever; secondly, give regular and com- 
modious places for one thousand children, 
who are now most uncomfortably «is- 
persed in various parts of the church ; 








On 


thirdly, enable the churchwardens to ac- 
commodate nearly four hundred rate- 
payers more than have now Seats assi ned 
to them; fourthly, effect something like a 
fitting restoration (though confessedly not 
a perfect one) of the noble edifice where 
men unite for worship; and fifthly, give 
a facility for the voice of the officiating 
minister, which the present galleries and 
other obstructions do not permit. 


NORTHUMBERLAND, 


New Caurcn AT Morretu.— The 
foundation of an intended new church was 
laid by Lord Morpeth, at Morpeth, on the 
y5th July. The site of the church, which is 
dedicated in memory of St. James the 
Great, is situate in the centre of the town, 
and the church is to be built in conse- 
quence of the distance of the old parish 
church, which is about a mile from the 
town, A sermon was preached in the 
morning, atthe parish church, by the Rev. 
Dr. Hook, vicar of Leeds, and a collection 
of upwards of 70/. was made towards the 
building fund. After which a procession 
was formed, consisting of the parochial 
and neighbouring clergy, the committee 
of management, and others, which pro- 
ceeded to the site, where, after the cere- 
mony of laying the stone had been per- 
formed, the tilver trowel used on the oc- 
casion was presented to Lord Morpeth by 
the Hon. and Rev. F. R. Grey, rector of 
the parish, on behalf of the committee. 
His lordship then returned thanks in a 
short but eloquent address. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, 


A public meeting in support of the 
Nottingham Co-operative Society for 
Building and Endowing Churches was held 
on Aug. ist, in the Exchange Room, Not- 
tingham,and was very respectably attended. 
From the report of the committee it ap- 
peared, “That, in 1841, the receipts 
amounted to 419/, 12s, 74d., and in 1842 
and 1843, to 1292/. 12s. 33d. In 1841, the 
average amount of grant to each of 
eighteen churches was 22/.; whilst in 
i842 and 1843, the grants to forty-seven 
churches averaged 27/. The objects to 
which these sums have been devoted are 
in aid of the building of forty-one ad- 
ditional churches, to many of which par- 
sonage-houses are attached ; the re-build- 
ing of eighteen churches of greatly en- 
larged dimensions ; and in six cases the 
grants have been devoted exclusively to 
the endowment fund. The sixty-five 
churches aided will provide increased ac- 
commodation to the amount of 39,000 
stings, and of these at least forty-five 
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per cent., or very nearly one-half, will be 
free to the poor.” At the close of the 
meeting a collection was made at the door 
amounting to 7, 1s, 10d. 


OXFORDSHIRE. 

Oxrorp. — Considerable restorations 
and repairs are going on at several of the 
colleges in Oxford, among which Mag- 
dalene, Brasennose, and All Souls, are 
the most conspicuously active. At Wor- 
cester College additional buildings are in 
course of erection for the students. The 
old church of St. Peter’s in the East, 
founded by St. Grimbald in the ninth 
century, and recently much restored and 
beautified by the zeal and care of the late 
vicar, the Rev. W. K. Hamilton, is now 
undergoing further repairs. Holywell 
Church, having been disencumbered of 
its old and inconvenient pewing, besides 
being enlarged by a new aisle, presents 
an almost perfect specimen of an Anglo- 
Catholic church—thanks to the munificent 
gift of 1000/1, and the presiding taste of 
the late curate, the Rev. E. 8. Bathurst, 
Fellow of Merton College. 


SOMERSETSHIKE. 

Mr. Jas. Fussell, of Chantry-house, is 
building a beautiful church, near his house 
in the parish of Whatley, which he intends 
furnishing and endowing at his own ex- 
pense, He is also building a parsonage- 
house, stable, &c., for the future incum- 
bents. This magnificent donation to the 
establishment will, it is believed, amount 
to nearly 80001, 


SUFFOLK. 

INTERESTING OPERATION.—We have 
much pleasure in bringing to the notice of 
our readers, a successful application of 
science, in restoring to a perpendicular 
position the north wall of Market Weston 
Church, in this county. ‘The church is 
supposed to have been erected in the 14th 
century. In 1630 it was injured by light- 
ning, and again, ten years since, it was 
much shattered by a thunderstorm. The 
time had now arrived, when it became 
necessary to effect a perfect restoration, as 
from age, and the above-mentioned casual- 
ties, the north wall had declined outwardly 
19 inches from the perpendicular, and 
threatened the utter destruction of the 
building. Under the superintendence of 


Mr. Cottingham, this wall (the weight of 


which had been calculated at 240 tons) 
has heen brought up to the perpendicular, 
by the process of expanding by heat three 
bars of iron, 2} inches in diameter, which 
traversed and connected both walls of the 
church. These bars (which had screws 
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worked on one end of them, and projected 
beyond the south wall) were inclosed in 
cast iron boxes filled with lighted charcoal. 
When the bars were fully expanded by 
the heat, the screws were wound up firmly 
to the undamaged south wall. The char- 
coal boxes were then removed, and the 
process of cooling commenced. Gradually 
the bars contracting equally with their 
previous expansion, compelled the whole 
mass of the wall to follow the irresistible 
power now exerting itself, and in four 
successive operations, the whole wall rose 
to its original perpendicular. ‘The opera- 
tion does infinite credit to Mr, Cottingham. 
— Bury Post. 


SURREY. 

The venerable edifice, St. Olave’s 
Church, Southwark, which suffered so 
severely by the fire at Topping’s Wharf, 
just twelve months since, is now rapidly 
advancing towards completion. It is an- 
ticipated that Divine service will be per- 
formed again in this church before Mi- 
chaelmas, or in about tive weeks from the 
present date. 

The polling in the parish of St. Saviour’s, 
Southwark, for a church-rate, closed on 
‘Tuesday, the 6th ult., when it was found 
that the numbers were equal, there being 
for the Sd. rate, 152, and for the 6d. rate. 
152; on which the warden gave the cast- 
ing vote for the Sd. rate. 


WARWICKSHIRE. 

Thursday, July 25, thechapel of St. John 
the Baptist was consecrated by the Bishop 
of Woreester, at the Westwood, in the 
parish of Stoneleigh. The structure is a 
correct example of early English in its 
transition into deeorated, the east and 
west windows resembling, in the branch- 
ing of their mullions, those windows in 
the mother church which belong to the 
decorated period. The seats are all open. 
The altar-table and cloth, with its sacred 
symbols and inscription, in bullion gold, 
are the gifts of the young ladies of the 
Abbey Family. The font (of Mansfield- 
Woodhouse stone) is the gift of the vicar, 
as are also the service-books. The Rev. 
Vaughan Thomas, as vicar, assisted by 
his worthy curate, the Rev. A. C. i. 
Morrison, took those parts of the conse- 
eration service which are assigned to the 
officiating ministers. The lord bishop 
preached an admirable sermon from 
Matt. xi. 5. The large attendance of the 
neighbouring clergy evinced the lively 


interest they took in the great cause of 


church extension, and their wish to make 
these solemnities still more impressive by 
their presence. This consecration is, In 
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an especial manner, gratifying to the 
parishioners, as the last act of a great, 
costly, and arduous undertaking, entered 
into, carried on, and completed by the in- 
dividual owners and occupiers of the 
parish, without any aid whatever from 
any corporate or associated body, from 
any national or diocesan fund,—1600/, 
having been raised for the erection of St, 
John’s Chapel by parochial contributions, 

New Cuurcnes IN BIRMINGHAM.— 
The ceremony of laying the first stone of 
the intended church of St. Andrew took 
place on Tuesday, the 23rd of July. The 
hishop, clergy, &c., previously attended at 
St. John’s Chapel, Deritend, where Divine 
service was adininistered by the Rev. W, 
B. Smith, the incumbent ; after which the 
bishop, with his chaplain, accompanied by 
the rural dean, the clergy, and other gen- 
tlemen, and preceded by the churchwar- 
dens and the blue-coat children, went in 
procession to the site, which is on the 
rising ground above Watery-lane. The 
bishop, assisted in the service by the Rey, 
W. B. Smith, then laid the stone with the 
usual formalities. St. Stephen’s Church 
was consecrated on Wednesday, the 24th 
of July. The prayers were read by the 
Rev. John Garbett, rector of the parish, 
and rural dean. A sermon was delivered 
by the bishop, after which collections were 
made to the amount of 307. 

WILTSHIRE, 

The annual meeting of the Chureh 
Union Society for the diocese of Salisbury 
was held in the Cathedral Close, on 
Tuesday, Aug. 12th. The lord bishop 
presided, and a numerous body of the 
clergy were in attendance. The business 
consisted principally in confirming the 
grants made by the committee in June 
last. Previous to the meeting, a sermon 
was preached in aid of the society, at the 
cathedral, by the Rev. F. W. Fowle, from 
Psalm exxii. 3 and 6. At the conclusion 
of the service the sum of 14/, 12s, Ld. was 
collected at the church doors. 


WORCESTERSHIRE. 

ENLARGEMENT oF St, Pacr’s CHurct, 
Worcester. — The Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners for England having consente? 
to form the extra-parochial district ¢ illed 
the Blockhouse, in this city, together with 
the part of St. Peter's parish lying between 
it and the canal, into a district for cecie- 
siastical purposes, and to assign a perma- 
nent stipend to the minister, upon condi- 
tion that a church adequate to the spiritua! 
wants of the population be presented for 
consecration—it is desired to enlarge the 
existing church of St. Paul's, so as ' 
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comply with the terms of the commission- 
ers, and to obtain the consecration of the 
chureh, and the greatly-needed benefit of 
4 permanent endowment, The population 
of the district to be thus formed will be 
2025; consisting of 1280 in the district 
now extra-parochial, and 745 in the part 
to be taken from St. Peter’s parish. The 
present church will accommodate 4505 it 
is wished, therefore, to give increased ac- 
commodation for 150 more, making church 
room for a total amount of 600. The ex- 
peuse of erecting the new part, of putting 
the old in repair, improving the ventila- 
tion, fitting up warming aud lighting ap- 
paratus, and various other expenses, it is 
calculated will amount to at least 6302 
Towards this sum, the Incorporated So- 
ciety for Building and Enlarging Churches 
and Chapels, have kindly confirmed the 
grant of 300/. made for the original struc- 
ture, but which grant the committee for 
building St. Paul's Church have never been 
able to apply for, in consequence of obsta- 
cles in the way of the consecration of the 
chureh, hitherto insuperable, but which, if 
the present plan can be carried into effect, 
will be at once removed. ‘The remaining 
sum of 330/, must be raised by voluntary 
contributions. The inhabitants of the 
district being of the poorer classes, an ap- 
peal is of necessity made for the kind help 
if those who feel the importance of the 
rospel being preached to the poor ; of 
securing to the inhabitants of the district 
the spiritual services of aclergyman; and 
of giving them an opportunity of wor- 
shipping according to the order of our 
beloved church; and a fervent hope is 
entertained that the appeal for aid in such 
a work of Christian love will not be in 
vain. Should any benevolent individuals 
eel disposed to make a donation of an es- 
pecial character to the church, it is respect- 
fully suggested that communion plate, 
cloth and cushions for communion table 
ind pulpit, and font, would be acceptable 
presents, Of the sum required to carry 
out the projeeted improvement, subserip- 
tions to the amount of 1771 are already 
sunounced ; that benevolent and illustrious 
ornament of her sex, the Queen Adelaide, 
ieads the list with a donation of 25/; the 
L, rd ishop of the diocese subscribes 20/, ; 
I. Smith, Esq., 251; C. Pideock, Esq., 204. ; 
Rev, D. Wheeler, minister of the 
Murenh, lof, 10s; Messrs. Dent, 102 10s. ; 
Messrs, Be rwick and (C'o,, 107, 1Us.: and 
r gentlemen contribute — smaller 
ounts.— Worcester Gu irdian. 

KIpDERMINSTER. On August 9, the 
—s Bishop cf Worcester consecrated the 
‘eh of the Holy Trinity, at Trimpley, 
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near Kidderminster, (the sixth in the 
parish of Kidderminster,) in the presence 
of a numerous concourse of persons, After 
the usual consecration service had been 
gone through, his lordship delivered an 
impressive address from Matt. xi. 5. After- 
wards a collection was made, amounting 
to 60/. 

The Queen Dowager has sent a dona- 
tion of 25/. to the subscription fund for the 
enlargement of St. Paul’s Church, Wor- 
cester, 

The annual meeting of the Worcester 
Diocesan Board of Education was held on 
the 3ist of July, at the Chapter House, the 
Lord Bishop in the chair. The Rev. H. 
J. Hastings read the report, which exhi- 
bited a disposable balance of 2354 A 
grant of 50/. was made to Stourbridge 
school, and 151. a-year for two years, to a 
middle school at Kidderminster. At the 
same meeting Thomas Hobro was elected 
an exhibitioner. Captain Hastings was 


elected hon. secretary, in the room of 


Captain Pearson, who has resigned, on 
occasion of leaving the diocese, and to 
whom a vote of thanks was passed, 


YORKSHIRE. 

WAKEFIELD.—On the 6th of August, 
a meeting of gentlemen residing in Wake- 
field and the neighbourhood was held in 
the vestry of the parish church in that 
town, for the purpose of establishing an 
Architectural Society in that district, in 
connexion with the Yorkshire Society. 
The Rey. J. Sharpe, of Horbury, was 
called to the chair, and the meeting was 
addressed by several of the gentlemen 
present. A committee was formed; Mr. 
W. H. Dykes, Jun., was chosen secretary, 
and F. iy Wheatley, Esq., of Hopton, 
near Dewsbury, treasurer. 

Ilutt.—The new church of St. Mark’s, 
in this town, which had been open for 
public service some months, was conse- 
crated on the 7th August, by the Lord 
Bishop of Ripon. ‘The ceremony had the 
effect of constituting the district, including 
Sutton within the borough, and the here- 
tofore extra-parochial ground of Garrison- 
side, into a new parish, called the parish 
of st. Mark, Hull. The sermon was 
preached by the Ven. and Rev Arch- 
deacon of the East Riding, (R. J. Wilber- 
force.) from Hebrews, x. 25. Prayers 
were said by the Rev. Mr. Ward, the In- 
cumbent. About thirty of the local and 
neighbouring clergy were present, and a 
full and highly respectable congregation. 
The church was stated, in the ded of 
consecration, to contain 1200 sittings, half 


of which are declared therein to be” free 
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for ever. The church is a_ beautiful 
structure, especially in the interior. The 
architect was Mr. Lockwood, of Hull.— 
Leeds Intelligencer. 

The Lord Bishop of Ripon, on the 8th 
of August, consecrated Ellerker Chapel, 
in the diocese of Ripon. The sermon was 
preached by the Ven. Archdeacon Wil- 
berforce, and after it, during the reading 
of the sentences of the offertory, alms 
were collected amounting to 344 17s., 
which has since been increased by several 
contributions to the amount of 57/. 17s. 

Wurrkirk.—On Monday, the 22nd of 
July, the foundation stone of the new 
church, dedicated to St. James, at Sea- 
croft, in this parish, was laid by J. Wil- 
son, Esq., of Seacroft Hall, in the presence 
of a large concourse of persons from the 
village and surrounding neighbourhood, 

GUISELEY, NEAR Leeps.—The Lord 
Bishop of Ripon has consecrated a new 
church at Yeadon, in this parish. The 
chureh is in the early English style of 
architecture, and is dedicated to the Evan- 
gelist St. John. Nearly one half the seats 
are free and unappropriated. 

Suerrietp.—The Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners have decided on erecting the 
district of Darnall into a separate parish. 
The Vicar of Sheffield has laid before the 
voatd a plan for the division of the entire 
parish into twenty-four or twenty-five eo 
clesiastical districts. 

WALEs. 

Sr. Asaru AND Bancor.—At meetings 
held at Mold and St, Asaph, proofs were 
given of the sorrow and displeasure with 
which the threatened annihilation of one 
of the Welsh bishoprics is regarded. Ex- 
pressions, strongly deprecatory of the me- 
ditated wrong were most unexpectedly 
uttered at public meetings convened for 
another object, (the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts ;) and on both 
occasions the feeling of the assembly was 
excited as the heart of one man, in cordial 
approval of the sentiments by which the 
policy of the ecclesiastical commissioners 
and of the government were so freely 
consured,—Chester Courant. 


SCOTLAND, 
JeppurGH.—On Thursday, the 15th of 
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July, the church of St. John the Evan. 
gelist was consecrated by the Bishop of 
Glasgow. A long procession of clergy, in 
their surplices, headed by four Scotch 
bishops, entered the church, when the pe- 
tition of consecration was read by Ear! 
Talbot. The service of consecration then 
commenced, and morning prayer was 
chanted by a most efficient choir. ‘The 
lessons were read by the Rev. Lord Henry 
Kerr and the Ven. Archdeacon R. Wil. 
berforce. A very impressive sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Dr. Hook, vicar of 
Leeds ; after which, the holy communion 
was administered to the clergy and a large 
body of laity. The offertory amounted to 
upwards of 100/. At evening prayer the 
second lesson was read by the Rev. John 
Keble ; at the conclusion of which the 
Rev. W. Spranger White, M.A., domestic 
chaplain to the Marchioness of Lothian, 
was instituted to the incumbency of the 
church by the Bishop of Glasgow, who 
delivered an appropriate address. A 
sermon was preached by Archdeacon Wil- 
berforce. Besides the Scotch clergy, a 
considerable number of English clergy- 
men attended the consecration; among 
whom, besides those already named, we 
observed, the Hon. and Rev. John Grey, 
the Right Hon. and Rev. Charles Grey, 
Rey. W. Dodsworth, Rev. W. H. Teale, 
&e. It should be added, that the church, 
which is of the decorative style, is a perfect 
development of the ritual of the reformed 
church, and is deservedly admired for the 
propriety and beauty of its architectural 
arrangements. All the windows are of 
stained glass ; the floor is inlaid with en- 
caustic tiles throughout ; the open benches 
are of oak, and beautifully carved. The 
altar, credence, piscina, sedilia, and pulpit 
are of stone, and were presented by Lady 
Lothian and the Queen Dowager. 

The Lord Bishop of Aberdeen has just 
concluded his triennial visitation of his 
diocese, and the number of confirmations 
this year has been most gratifying to the 
well-wishers of the episcopal church of 
Scotland. The following table exhibits 
the numbers confirmed since last visita- 
tion :—Aberdeen, in the three years, 49! ; 
St. Andrew's, 100; St. John’s, 33; St 
Paul's, once, 16; in all, 640. 


